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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


This book is a study of the relationships between Gnosticism—in par- 
ticular Sethian Gnosticism—and Platonism in the five centuries from 
100 BCE to 400 CE. It has grown out of my work as an editor, translator, 
and interpreter of various treatises of Nag Hammadi Library from the 
time that certain of these materials became available to me beginning in 
1967 as a doctoral student in Coptology and New Testament studies at 
Duke University. Just prior to completing my 1970 dissertation on the 
Book of Thomas the Contender from Nag Hammadi Codex II at the 
Institute for Antiquity and Christianity in Claremont, California, I and 
my doctoral supervisor, Professor Orval Wintermute, were assigned to 
edit and translate the treatise Allogenes from Nag Hammadi Codex XI 
for the Coptic Gnostic Project's English language critical edition of the 
entire library, edited by J. M. Robinson. In 1974 Hans-Martin Schenke 
recognized that this treatise was one among 14 Nag Hammadi tractates 
that exhibited a common "system" of gnostic doctrines that clustered 
around the figure of Adam's son Seth, thus bringing to light the early 
existence of a religious movement that Epiphanius of Salamis had iden- 
tified as "Sethian." In short, Sethianism is probably the earliest gnostic 
movement distinctively attested by its own literature, a religious com- 
petitor of early Christianity and an active participant the Platonic phi- 
losophical discourse of the first four centuries. Thus began some thirty 
years of my own preoccupation with these Sethian treatises, and in par- 
ticular Allogenes and three other closely related treatises, Zostrianos, 
Marsanes, and the Three Steles of Seth, which I have called the four 
"Platonizing Sethian treatises" that constitute the main topic of the last 
third of this book. 

Not having been trained as a classicist or historian of Greek philoso- 
phy, the obvious indebtedness of these treatises to the technical meta- 
physics of Platonism led to my entry upon the steep “learning curve" 
demanded of any student of the Platonic philosophical tradition from 
Plato to Proclus. As the footnotes and bibliography show, this book 
stands on the shoulders of giants that have established a field of study in 
which I am only a reasonably-informed amateur, but one who is con- 
vinced of the tremendous importance of these texts for understanding 
the history of Platonism, especially that murky period of the first three 
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centuries CE when the metaphysics of what is known as Middle Platon- 
ism were developed into the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and his succes- 
sors. 

The book is divided into an introduction to various ways in which the 
relation of Gnosticism and Platonism have been characterized, followed 
by three main sections devoted respectively to Sethian literature and 
history, to Platonic doctrines and their history, and to the Platonizing 
Sethian treatises in particular, and concludes with an overview of 
Sethian religion. The main thrust of this work lies in the third main sec- 
tion; readers interested mainly in the Sethian religion and its history may 
well confine themselves to the first seven chapters, and those well- 
acquainted with Plato, the Old Academy, Middle Platonism and Neopla- 
tonism may well skip Chapters 8 through I1. 

In preparing this volume, with minor exceptions, I have generally re- 
lied upon the English translations of the Nag Hammadi texts in The Nag 
Hammadi Library in English edited by James M. Robinson, upon an 
early draft of Michael Williams’ translation of the Apocryphon of John, 
and upon Bentley Layton’s translation of the Three Steles of Seth in his 
The Gnostic Scriptures, while the English translations of Zostrianos, 
Allogenes, and Marsanes are my own. Biblical translations are from the 
1946 Revised Standard Version of The Holy Bible. | have similarly re- 
lied upon John Dillon's The Middle Platonists and the Loeb Classical 
Library (especially A. H. Armstrong for Plotinus) for translations of 
most Platonic authors, and upon Gerald Bechtle and Pierre Hadot for 
translations of the anonymous Parmenides Commentary. Citations of 
Greek sources are drawn from the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae CD- 
ROM E. 

I am especially grateful to those colleagues who have read and criti- 
cized the entire manuscript: Gordon Watley, Régine Charron, Jesper 
Hyldahl, and Paul-Hubert Poirier. For other advice and criticism, I am 
deeply indebted to Wolf-Peter Funk in matters pertaining to the Coptic 
texts and translations, and to Ruth Majercik, Kevin Corrigan, John 
Finamore, Gerald Bechtle, and other members of the Society of Biblical 
Literature Seminar on Gnosticism and Later Platonism, especially 
Birger Pearson for his seminal work on Marsanes. | must also express 
my fundamental intellectual indebtedness—especially for the chapters 
on Platonism—to a number of eminent twentieth century historians of 
Greek philosophy: Arthur H. Armstrong, Matthias Baltes, Luc Brisson, 
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Francis M. Cornford, John Dillon, Eric R. Dodds, Walter Burkert, Kevin 
Corrigan, Eric Dodds, Heinrich Dorrie, André-Jean Festugiére, Pierre 
Hadot, Hans Joachim Kramer, Edward Lee, Hans Lewy, Jaap Mansfeld, 
Philip Merlan, Dominic O’Meara, Édouard des Places, Kenneth Sayre, 
Cornelia J. de Vogel, Willy Theiler, Richard Wallis, and John Whit- 
taker, many of whom I have never met, and some of whom have passed 
away. And for the chapters on Sethianism, I am indebted to similarly 
eminent scholars, both of Gnosticism: Ugo Bianchi, Alexander Bóhlig, 
Carsten Colpe, Roelof van den Broek, loan Culianu, Jean Doresse, Hans 
Jonas, Karen King, George MacRae, Elaine Pagels, Louis Painchaud, 
Douglas Parrott, Birger Pearson, Gesine Robinson, Hans-Martin Schen- 
ke, Karl Schmidt, Michel Tardieu, Einar Thomassen, Michael Wald- 
stein, and Michael Williams, and of early Christianity, principally: Ray- 
mond Brown, Rudolph Bultmann, and James M. Robinson. 

Special thanks are due also to those who in one way or another have 
supported my research in its various stages: the Rockefeller Foundation 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the Fondation JArmand 
Bombardier, the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, the Fonds 
Gérard Dion, the National Endowment for the Humanities, the Presses 
de l'Université Laval, the Society of Biblical Literature, and the Re- 
search Councils of both the University of Montana and the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 

Preparing a work of this complexity in camera-ready format is a tedi- 
ous task for any author; I am thus enduringly grateful to Éric Crégheur 
at Université Laval for verifying the lengthy index locorum, and espe- 
a to Paul aoe of TXT Micro-édition in Québec, who had to 

ve many technical i i i 
um e edis lg in preparing the final manuscript for Les 
aee E wish to thank my wife Elizabeth Ann Sterns for her extraor- 
à y patience and understanding during the frequent absences entailed 
y my preoccupation with this research; this work is therefore dedicated 


not only to the memory of m 
y father, Warren O. Turner, but al: i 
heartfelt gratitude to her as well. H 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
GNOSTICISM AND PLATONISM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to describe some of the relationships between 
Gnosticism—in particular Sethian Gnosticism—and Platonism in the 
five centuries from 100 BCE to 400 CE. These relationships are extraor- 
dinarily complex and can never be completely delineated. But the under- 
taking is worthwhile for several reasons. A number of new gnostic writ- 
ings discovered in recent times has made it obvious that some rather 
precise relationships certainly existed. While much attention has been 
focused on the relationship between these gnostic materials and the 
traditions of contemporary Judaism and Christianity, comparatively little 
attention has been focused on the philosophical, particularly Platonic, 
component of these gnostic teachings. To be sure, eminent scholars have 
characterized Gnosticism as a “proletarian Platonism" or as “a Platon- 
ism run wild,” suggesting that Platonism is central to the understanding 
of Gnosticism. Equally prominent scholars have held that the contribu- 
tion of Gnosticism to the understanding of the history of Platonism is 
not a topic of central concern, but better treated under the category of 
“some loose ends,” or, even more, that the influence of Gnosticism on 
Platonism “was not genuine but extraneous and, for the most part super- 
ficial.” 

It is the purpose of this book to examine these relationships and pos- 
sible mutual influences between Platonism and Gnosticism in greater 
detail and, so far as possible, to refrain from any such memorable gener- 
alizations. Not all brands of Gnosticism or Platonism can be treated in 
the compass of this book. I shall concentrate for the most part on a spe- 
cific type of Gnosticism, known as “Sethian Gnosticism,” because there 
are demonstrable connections between certain of its textual exponents 
and well-known Platonic philosophers. Although there are pertinent 
connections between Gnosticism and many facets and schools of Greek 
Philosophy, I shall concentrate on the Platonism of the first four centu- 
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ries of our era, known as “Middle Platonism" and *Neoplatonism," since 
it is this philosophy which is most in evidence in the gnostic materials. 


A. Gnosticism 


Gnosticism was a spiritual movement of the first four centuries of our 
era that typifies better than most movements of those times the religios- 
ity of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman world: extreme religious eclec- 
ticism and a skeptical attitude toward the perfection and self-sufficiency 
of the world. It can be thought of as a dualistic religion of salvation in 
which the soul or divine element in humankind sought release from its 
necessary but unnatural—even if temporary—residence in a material 
world made by a creator not identical with the supreme deity, and a 
return to its native home in the divine world of light. This escape and 
return is made possible by Gnosis, a kind of revealed or intuitive insight 
that enabled a recognition of one’s divine identity in the face of the alien 
but familiar world of everyday experience, beset by uncertainty, hostil- 
ity, frustration, suffering and death. Thus the Gnostic is one who feels 
enabled to claim possession of a clear knowledge of the character of 
ultimate reality, unlike, for example, the agnostic, who claims not to 
know the character of ultimate reality. 

As Hans Jonas, the late distinguished phenomenologist of Gnosticism 
characterized it, the content of gnostic revelations is for the most part 
mythology. In fact, Gnosticism seems to be the last prominent outbreak 
of mythology in antiquity, coming at a time when the prophets and phi- 
losophers of the earlier, classical phase of antiquity had striven and 
nearly succeeded in ridding thought of its ancient basis in mythology. 
One might even say that Gnosticism arose in part as a strident rejection 
of the rationalization of the ancient myths that had been achieved by the 
classical prophets and philosophers. Nevertheless, this recrudescent 
gnostic mythology seems often to have a rather contrived, sophisticated, 
and literary character, rather than being the expression of any originative 

mythopoeic consciousness. It is for this reason frequently referred to as 
“secondary” rather than “primary” myth, or as “mythology” rather than 
the sort of myth one finds in considerably more ancient texts. Gnostic 
teaching is conveyed more often by images and paradoxes than reasoned 
argument; on the other hand, many of the texts that fall under the head- 
ing of “gnostic” are devoted to the exploration and resolution of funda- 
mental paradoxes that appear not only in daily life but also in some of 
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the foundational and dominantly authoritative traditions and texts of 
antiquity, such as the Jewish and Christian scriptures and well-known 
accounts of the origin and nature of the universe, such as the book of 
Genesis and Plato’s Timaeus. Although gnostic teaching is to some ex- 
tent a response to an inner experience of alienation from the ordinary 
world, its basic message is one of triumph over one’s limitations and a 
mastery of the spiritual dimensions of life. Gnostic teaching never re- 
sorts to the language of inner feeling and emotion, but always to an 
objectivized description of the exterior world, both in its spiritual and 
material domains, which is assumed to be responsible for the inner feel- 
ings of both humiliation and exaltation. One might even say that much 
of gnostic myth is the externalization or the projection of this inner ex- 
perience in the form of a cosmic drama. In this sense, gnostic teaching is 
always of an optimistic character, full of the certainty that despair can 
and will be overcome as one truly appropriates the gnostic vision of 
reality. 

Until the early 1950’s, Gnosticism was known mainly through the po- 
lemical refutations of it produced by various of the ante-Nicene Church 
Fathers, supplemented by a few original gnostic writings. But beginning 
with the 1945 chance discovery of a library of thirteen Coptic codices 
near Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt, more than forty new original gnos- 
tic writings have been added to the pool of evidence about gnostic teach- 
ing. The patristic portrayal of these Gnostics as heretics who departed 
from the one universal Great Church and formed hundreds of individual 
sectarian groups has been shown by these new texts to be an ecclesio- 
T construct rather than a reflection of any actual state of affairs. 
ue aid P Nag Hammadi treatises, such as an excerpt from 
— pu a ‘S8SAS8B or the Teachings of Silvanus, can hardly 
en c as | gnostic at all, and others seem to be products of 
aba "alae ation A e unknown affiliation, most of them fall into 
pagan Hermetic, acra AN Ch a mend US ? 

Of these categories, one that I ked gla a ag 
Sine ms v m provo ed much recent debate among 
ear = In the first large scale work to treat 
inui 0 po TENi 5 oresse considered the Nag Hammadi 
ra ded Versa] owing to the many instances of the 

ises and the similarity of their teaching 
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to those Gnostics called “Sethians” in the patristic literature! While 
today no one would accept a Sethian designation for the entire library, 
scholars have largely accepted Sethianism as one of the most dominant 
and earliest expressions of the teaching found in many of the Nag 
Hammadi treatises. One of the main points of debate about this Sethian- 
ism centers around the question whether Sethianism is only a convenient 
name by which to refer to a fairly distinctive collection of gnostic texts, 
or whether Sethianism may in fact refer to a socially identifiable reli- 
gious movement, either an independent tradition or school of thought or 
a distinctive sect of Judaism or Christianity. 

Working on the basis of the extant textual material, Hans-Martin 
Schenke has attempted to reconstruct an actual Sethian system of doc- 
trine.2 Schenke derives the content of the Sethian system from the Nag 
Hammadi texts Apocryphon of John, Hypostasis of the Archons, Gospel 
of the Egyptians, Apocalypse of Adam, Three Steles of Seth, Allogenes, 
Zostrianos, Melchizedek, Thought of Norea, and Trimorphic Protennoia. 
Also to be included in this list are certain texts outside the Nag Ham- 
madi library, the Untitled Text from the Bruce Codex, and certain patris- 
tic accounts, especially Irenaeus’ report on the Barbeloites in Adv. Haer. 
1.29 and Epiphanius’ report on doctrines of the Gnostics, Sethians and 
Archontics in Panarion 26 and 39-402 

From these works, one may characterize the Sethian system in terms 
of a self-identification of these Gnostics with the spiritual "seed" of 
Seth, their spiritual ancestor, who intervened twice in the course of pri- 
mordial history to save his progeny from the clutches of an angry world 
creator and had appeared for a third time in recent history bearing a 
revelation and saving baptism which would secure their final salvation. 
Also characteristic of Sethian doctrine is the teaching concerning a su- 


—— p unice 
1. Jean DORESSE, Les livres secrets des Gnostiques d'Égypte, I: Introduction aux 
écrits gnostiques coptes découverts à Khénoboskion (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958), 
Eng. trans. The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (New York: Viking Press, 
1960). 
2. H.-M. SCHENKE, “Das sethianische System nach Nag-Hammadi-Hand- 
schriften,” in Studia Coptica, ed. P. Nagel (Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten 45. 
Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1974), 165-173 and “The Phenomenon and Significance 
of Sethian Gnosticism,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, Vol. 2: Sethian Gnosti- 
cism, ed. B. Layton (Studies in the History of Religions 41; Leiden: E. J, Brill, 
1981), 588-616. 
3. Fora detailed inventory, see Chapter 2. 
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preme divine trinity of Father, Mother and Child, the Four Luminaries 
established by the Son as heavenly dwellings for the seed of Seth, and 
the sacred baptism of the Five Seals by which the earthly seed of Seth is 
elevated into the light. This Sethian form of Gnosticism is probably the 
earliest form of Gnosticism for which there is broad textual attestation; 
in its early non-Christian, Judaic form, it appears to antedate the other 
early and equally well-documented form of Christian Gnosticism, that of 
the followers of Valentinus. In the Nag Hammadi Library, no less than 
eleven of its fifty-three treatises fit the designation “Sethian Gnostic.” 
Not only do they reveal the existence of an early and hitherto waretog: 
nized religious competitor of early Christianity, but also of a religio- 
philosophical tradition with a two-hundred-year long history of engage- 
ment with the metaphysics of Middle Platonism sufficiently distinctive 
as to have attracted the critical attention of Plotinus and other members 
of his philosophical seminar in Rome during the years 244-265 CE. It is 
for this reason that this study will be mostly concerned with Sethian 
Gnosticism, adducing material from Valentinian and other, less well- 
known gnostic materials as necessary. > 


B. Platonism 


Because of Sethianism's prolonged engagement with Platonism, the 
other principal subject of this book will be the history of Platonic —— 
physics, especially as it interacted with Gnosticism. In this process it 
contributed much to Gnosticism, but it is also clear that Gnosticism 
"n a own contribution to Platonic philosophy, especially in the tran- 
Mesi what has been characterized as Middle Platonism to the 

tonism of Plotinus and his successors. 
" PEL in 347 BCE, Plato bequeathed a philosophical heritage 
udi m $ n yet spent its power. Although there will be some at- 
ERN - v out the main lines of the development of Platonic 
meee ak ce onwards, it is especially the developments of the 
meh ins n $ à; 75 CE that are of the most significance for the in- 
n Hee en P atonism and Gnosticism. This is the period ranging 
pa aia iddle Platonism and its merger with Neopythagorean 
pem i iem. typical of first century BCE Alexandrian phi- 
Meis ni E rise of Neoplatonic philosophy under Plotinus and his 
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A central characteristic of the philosophy of the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man imperial periods, including Platonism, was its concern with the 
general issue of human happiness, not only in its ethical dimension but 
especially in its spiritual dimension. Accordingly, one notices a strong 
influence of oriental religious traditions upon the sphere of Greek phi- 
losophical speculation, with the result that philosophies such as Epicu- 
reanism, Stoicism and Platonism tend to display a marked dogmatism, 
nearly as if their practitioners regarded their doctrine as bordering on a 
kind of revelation. This trend towards dogmatism in the Platonic tradi- 
tion followed a metaphysically dry period (ca. 270-70 BCE) during 
which the Platonic school, called the “Academy” after its location on the 
outskirts of fifth-century Athens, turned away from the metaphysical 
speculations of Plato and his earliest successors toward a Pyrrhonic 
skepticism which held that all knowledge was merely a matter of prob- 
ability. This move was justified by the claim that Plato had corrupted the 
authentic Socratic method of questioning by straying off into the won- 
derland of speculative metaphysical theorizing. But by the first cen- 
tury BCE the mood had changed. The popular religious sentiment of 
these times was much more attracted to a philosophy like Plato’s that 
explained—indeed revealed—the supreme cause of the world as a di- 
vine and paternal figure who could be touched upon by reflective 
thought, unlike the dreary calculations of skeptical Academic philoso- 
phy, the rather dry moralism and somewhat mechanical cosmology of 
the Stoics, and the tough-minded asceticism and non-theistic atomism of 
the Epicureans. The Middle Platonism of the first century BCE is marked 
by a deference to ancient authority, be it that of Plato or Pythagoras. It 
adopted Aristotle’s logic and philosophy of mind, and maintained the 
tendency, characteristic of Plato, the Old Academy, and contemporary 
Neopythagoreanism, to make a sharp distinction between this world and 
the divine realm beyond it and to populate the intermediate zone with 
spiritual powers (Saipoves). After the turn to the first century BCE, 
(Middle) Platonism had taken a distinctively religious turn; its watch- 
word could have been very aptly taken from Plato’s dictum concerning 
the supreme goal of human effort: “to assimilate oneself to God insofar 
as possible” (Theaetetus 176B). 


It is not hard to see that a religio-philosophical outlook such as this 


would synchronize nicely with the spiritual quest of Gnosticism. Both 


were dualistic, viewing the ordinary world as a less than perfect copy of 
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a transcendent ideal realm that was the primordial home of the human 
soul. Both agreed that the world was not the direct, immediate product 
of the supreme deity. Both held that the goal of the human soul was to 
return to its divine origin. And both had a tendency toward withdrawal 
from active involvement in worldly affairs and the satisfaction of bodily 
appetites. But for all this similarity, there were differences in nuance: 
gnostic dualism frequently—though by no means Gonsisien y tended 
towards an anticosmic dualism of world rejection, in which the world of 
ordinary perception was regarded as anti-divine, a trap made by an igno- 
rant—even evil—creator to seduce and imprison the divine element in 
humankind. Of course, if one availed oneself of the proper revelation. 
this divine element could transcend the world and return to its prisa 
On the other hand, Platonic dualism, with certain notable Aaen; 
was a mainly pro-cosmic dualism in which this world was held to be the 
best possible material rendition of the truly perfect and ordered realm of 
the divine. No matter how one might suffer in it, this world is a good 
and ordered place; its existence is necessary and probably eternal. = it 
is overseen by a divine providence that justifies its habitation by hamana 
through whom the divine is made present in it. Although being too at 
tached to this world might cause the soul to lose sight of its divine affi : 
ity, this world was nevertheless full of evidence of divine ah aiia 
= sh e esi undertook the necessary effort and training, one could 
its i i 
e reet tg through unaided contemplation approach 
ES ue Platonists could posit a primal principle of evil to ac- 
età m of perfection in the world, they never seem to have 
ds “a a principle could absolutely corrupt this world. This 
et eee Gnostics as well, particularly those influenced by 
geen eat e Platonic tradition, the principle opposed to the good 
ee — ee e is the principle of indefinite multiplicity 
eee run 7 mae he existence of anything beyond that of the sole 
ending des RR itself. Without this multiplicity, this basic 
tein Mb iom E etween the two principles of unity and diversity, 
Sli om dd — or defined; indeed, conscious life, which de- 
M. eae eimi, pg of the distinction between self and other-than- 
eSI rd Vil ie es a principle of indefinite multiplicity could 
ico in di o the explanation of various of the evils we experi- 
is world, but by and large this evil principle was considered to 
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be a passive one, part of the essential furniture of the world, rather than 
a proactive antagonistic principle which acted against the good by its 
own power and initiative, While the sublunar world of ordinary experi- 
ence was beset with evils, the upper world beyond the moon, often re- 
garded as the abode of those souls freed from the mortal body, was not 
held to be infected with any independently existing evil force; whatever 
traces of an evil principle might be found there submitted freely to the 
principle of limit and form. As to the question why human souls might 
be at all found on this earth with its evils, the answers ranged from tradi- 
tional Pythagorean and Orphic notions of a primordial sin and the atten- 
dant fall of souls into bodies for the purposes of purification to the no- 
tion more typical of Plato’s Timaeus and the later Neoplatonist 
Iamblichus that divinely-originated souls were sent hither to carry out 
the work of the divine powers here below. In either case, the purpose of 
such incarnation was generally conceived to be a positive one.4 

Most Platonists of the first two centuries CE also tended to distinguish 
between a first and second god, a supreme intellect aloof from the world 
and an active, creative intellect at work upon the world, which seems 
similar to the gnostic distinction between the high deity and the ignorant 
creator of this world. But whereas for many Gnostics, the relationship 
between the two was one of conflict, for the Platonists, the relationship 
was one of dependence: the first God is an entirely transcendent, self- 
intelligizing figure having nothing directly to do with the world, while 
the second God is an actively creative and provident God who always 
acts in accord with its vision of the perfection of the first God. On the 
other hand, the gnostic creator’s emulation of the first God is not direct 
and immediate, but is at best a mere reflection of the supreme divine 
realm. This distinction between two Gods, accompanied by a tendency 
of both Gnostics and Platonists to posit a host of intermediary beings 
between these Gods on the one hand and the world of humankind on the 
other, stems from the intuition that no matter how good the world, God 
may not be contaminated or disturbed from too close an involvement 
with the material world. The Matter of which this world is made has a 
certain inherent intractability with which it would be beneath the dignity 


4. See J. M. DILLON, “The Descent of the Soul in Middle Platonic and Gnostic 
Theory,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Con- 
ference on Gnosticism at Yale, March 28-31, 1978. Vol. 2. Sethian Gnosticism, ed. 
B. Layton (Supplements to Ni 


umen A1. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1980), 357-364. 
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of the deity to occupy itself, lest somehow it become distracted from the 
self-intelligizing upon which the stability of everything else depended. 
And the fixed existence of this stability as expressed in the perfection of 
geometrical shape and mathematical harmony meant that any inherent 
disorderliness in Matter could never ultimately assert itself. 

From these few considerations, one can see that there is adequate war- 
rant for trying to assess these relationships, both similarities and differ- 
ences, between Platonism and Gnosticism in greater detail. And, as we 
shall see, a reason to confine our attention mostly to the peculiar form of 
Gnosticism known as Sethian will be the appearance in several of those 
treatises of a procosmism not unlike that of many contemporary Plato- 
nists. In the literature of Sethian Gnosticism, one meets both a radical 
otherworldliness and innerworldliness, both a strong anticosmism and a 
procosmism, reflecting a certain ambiguity about aspects of human exis- 
tence that can be traced in the Platonic sources as well. 


Il. VIEWS ON THE RELATION OF GNOSTICISM TO PLATONISM 


For nearly nineteen centuries it has been generally recognized that 
Greek philosophy and religion contributed in one way or another to the 
formation of Gnosticism, especially the more philosophical gnostic sys- 
tems of the first four centuries of our era. Singled out as the foundational 
components of Greek philosophy and religion are the philosophies of 
Plato and, to a lesser extent, of Pythagoras. 
The nature and extent of the Platonic contribution to Gnosticism has 
been delineated in roughly three ways: 
G 1, Gnosticism as Platonism. The view, arising in late antiquity, that 
nosticism is a derivative of the religio-philosophical tradition stem- 
ming from Plato and Pythagoras. 
ee E as incipient Gnosticism. The view that Platonic philoso- 
ek i arious points along the trajectory of the Platonic tradition, a 
ative of certain existential dispositions toward self and world ex- 
> eie E that parallel or are taken up into later gnostic systems 
SUE ispositions can be seen to be fundamentally gnostic in 
E eii and later Platonism as interdependent. The view that 
qi Sticism nor Platonism is a derivative of the other, but are 
rdependent by mutual influence and cross-fertilization; they are 
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complementary interpretations and solutions to a common cultural and 
religious problematic. 


A. Gnosticism as Platonism 


The attempt to assess Gnosticism as a derivative of Platonic philoso- 
phy has a lengthy history. This attempt seems to have begun with the 
heresiologists Irenaeus and Hippolytus precisely in the late second cen- 
tury CE when the classical gnostic systems were flourishing in cities like 
Rome and Alexandria. 

In his Against Heresies (Adv. Haer. 11.14), Irenaeus asserts that the 
Valentinians plagiarized the descriptions of the aeonic denizens of their 
divine world (the Pleroma) and their genealogies from the theogonies of 
the comic poets, changing only the names. He claims that they expro- 
priated their notion of the primal principles Bythos, the Father, and Sige, 
his consort, from Homer’s Oceanus and the various first principles 
(apxat) posited by the Presocratics. Their distinction between transcen- 
dent real (pleromatic) existences and immanent unreal (kenomatic) im- 
ages or shadows is said to come from Democritus and Plato. Their no- 
tion that matter pre-exists the creative act comes from Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles and Plato, and their doctrine of the immutabilty of natures 
from the Stoics and others. Their doctrine of the formation of the Savior 
(Jesus) from all the Aeons is said to be an adaptation of Hesiod’s Pan- 
dora, and from the Pythagoreans they borrowed the idea of the deriva- 
tion of all things from numbers which in turn derive from the One. 

Hippolytus begins his Refutation of All Heresies by proposing to ex- 

pose how the founders of the gnostic heresies appropriated most of their 
doctrines from Greek philosophy and religion (Ref. 1.11). In his cata- 
logue of heresies in Ref. V, Hippolytus points out various dependencies: 
the Naasenes on Homer, the poets, and the mysteries (Ref. 1.11); the 
Peratae on Greek astrology (Ref. V.13 and 15); the Sethians on the 
Greek natural philosophers (oi gvorkot), the Orphic rites and Homeric 
cosmology (Ref. V.20); and the gnostic Justin on Herodotus’ legend of 
Heracles (Ref. V.25). 


5. That is, the Valentinian Aeons Bythos, Sigé, Nous, Logos, and lower Aeons 
are drawn respectively from the theogonic Nyx, Chaos, Eros, and the 8evrépot Beo 


of the Timaeus. 
6. Viz. from the One (cf. the Valentinian Bythos) derive the pleromic groupings 


of the Aeons: “the dyad, tetrad, pentad and the rest.” 
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It is the Valentinian teaching which Hippolytus singles out as a late 
derivative of the doctrine of Plato and Pythagoras.’ In order to prove his 
point, Hippolytus presents in Ref. VI.21-29 an epitome of Pythagorean 
doctrine (said to have been originally introduced to the Greeks by the 
Egyptians) so as to facilitate understanding the Valentinian system. 
which differs from that of Pythagoras in names and numbers any 
(Ref. V1.21-22). He ascribes to Pythagoras the doctrine of the tetractys 
(Ref. V1.23), Plato’s doctrine of the intelligible and sensible worlds 
(Ref, V1.24.1), Plato’s (sic.; viz. Aristotle's) ten categories (Ref. VI.24.2- 
3), Empedocles’ cosmogenesis by the interaction of Philia (love) and 
Neikos (strife; Ref. VI.25), certain contemporary astrological doctrines, 
and, of course, the Symbola Pythagorica (Ref. V1.27). Because of the 
structural similarity between these “Pythagorean” doctrines and the 
Valentinian teachings, Hippolytus concludes that the Valentinians are 
Pythagoreans and, by implication, Platonists, not Christians (Ref 
V.29.1). In Ref. VI.37, Hippolytus explicitly equates Valentinus' system 
of divine principles with the famous arcanum of Plato's Letter II 312E: 
Plato’s king is Valentinus’ supreme Bythos—Patér—Proarché; the “sec- 
ond around the second" is Valentinus' Horos circumscribing the Plero- 
ma; and the "third around the third" is the region below the Pleroma, i.e. 
the Kenoma. In the same passage, Hippolytus also identifies elements in 
a psalm of Valentinus with elements found in Platonic cosmological 


ind isa commonplace of the Graeco-Roman period that Plato and Pythagoras 
EL E: me doctrine, even to the extent that all of Plato’s thought (as understood 
eg ) was claimed for Pythagoras (cf. Nicomachus, Eisagoge 1.1; XIII; 
Ps = ii nus — frg. 24 des Places; Moderatus apud Porphyry, Vita 
SA ee ; lamblichus, Vita Pythag. 127; Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 249). Perhaps 
s d la the way for this by insinuating that the opposition between limit 
disini ge m based on Pythagorean tradition (Philebus 16C ff.), But once 
Pie uni y et, , 987b26 f.) had said that Plato took over some of his fundamental 
akin d e Pythagoreans, the way was open to attribute nearly all of Plato's 
Early Ms a P. MERLAN in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and 
ite Fees Pe ; E osophy [ed. A. H. ARMSTRONG; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sks, Sepociatt s e In Ref. VL21.1-2 Hippolytus says Plato derived his impres- 
cde ues y tose in the Timaeus, from Pythagoras. Nearly everyone took the 
Plato iim de s dialogue to be the famous Pythagorean Locrean even though 
Henk ies 5 him a Pythagorean (so Merlan, ibid., 86). In any case, the Neopy- 
for aans E ena century are unified in claiming Plato's philosophy 
Plitoníc liter understanding Pythagorean tradition along contemporary 
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doctrine.’ In Ref. VI.52, Hippolytus provides another epitome of Py- 
thagorean doctrine (the generation of all things from the monad) to show 
the Valentinian Marcus’ dependence upon Pythagoras. In Book VII, 
Hippolytus shows the dependence of yet other gnostic teachers on Greek 
philosophers: Basilides on Aristotle (Ref. VII.2; 14; 20-27); Marcion on 
Empedocles (Ref. VII.5,29-31); Cerdo on Empedocles (Ref: VII.10); and 
Apelles on the Stoic pvokoí (Ref. VII.12). This process is completed in 
Book VIII, where the heresies of the Docetae and Monoimus are respec- 
tively traced back to the Sophists and Pythagoras. 

This interest in doctrinal dependence through both legitimate succes- 
sion and illegitimate plagiarism was typical of Hippolytus' age. The 
Roman emperors, the prominent teachers of the various philosophical 
movements, Epicurean, Stoic, Peripatetic and Platonic, as well as promi- 
nent leaders of the early Church and heretics alike were all arranged into 
lists of authorized "successors." Philosophy and theology had become 
commentary on doctrines inherited from the great authorities of the past 
whose wisdom derived from even more remote and exotic cultures (the 
Egyptians, Persians, etc.) of even greater antiquity. 

The vast openness of Graeco-Roman society with its mobility, multi- 
ple options, and individualism offered no obvious and unanimously 
acceptable purpose or meaning for one's life. Freed from habitual loy- 
alty to time- and place-bound traditions, freed from the familiar, one had 
little choice but to search for purposes and meanings by rediscovering 
those same old traditions, which were found to be pregnant with rede- 
finable meaning—if only one applied the proper interpretive technique. 
In the main, this technique was allegory. By this means, eclectic con- 
temporary speculation could be shown to be rooted in and equivalent to 
the doctrines of the scriptures, prophets, poets and philosophers belong- 
ing to a culture where the essence of things was more clearly apparent, if 
only because it lay closer to the origins, and, by implication, to the 
original essence of things. ^ 


8. The psalm: “I see that all is suspended on spirit, / I perceive that all is wafted 
on spirit, / Flesh is suspended on soul, and soul depends on the air. / Air is sus- 
pended from aether, / From the depths come forth fruits, / From the womb comes 
forth a child." The Platonic interpretation: flesh is the matter suspended from the 
demiurgic soul, which in turn depends on the air (i.e., the lower Sophia outside the 
Pleromatic Limit), which in turn depends on ether (the upper Sophia within the 
Pleroma); the fruits produced from Bythos are all the Aeons. 
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In this way Greek culture as a whole could be traced back to older 
oriental peoples: Indians, Persians, Chaldaeans, Egyptians, and He- 
brews. Thus not only could one claim Plato's philosophy for Pythagoras, 
but one could press its origin further back yet: Numenius in the second 
century could call Plato an “atticizing Moses" (frg. 10 Leemans = frg. 8 
des Places): “it is necessary to connect Plato's affirmations with the 
doctrines of Pythagoras by appealing to reputable people and adducing 
their initiations, doctrines and consecrations (iópóoets) celebrated in 
agreement with Plato, which things were all established by the Brah- 
mans, Jews, Magians and Egyptians” (frg. 9 Leemans = frg. 1 des 
Places)? The same tendency is to be seen in the prologue (Bk. 1) of 
Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Famous Philosophers, which opens with 
theories about the ancient barbarian origins of Greek philosophy, sin- 
gling out the Magians, Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Indians, Druids and 
Egyptians. The same kind of theory is also expounded by Celsus in his 
True Doctrine (Origen, contra Celsum 1.2; 1.14-16; 1.80). This view, that 
Plato had derived his theology through Pythagoras from even more an- 
cient worthies, lasted through the early Renaissance; there we find Fi- 
cino, translator of Plato's rediscovered dialogues, saying that the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the Hermetic literature was transmitted to Plato from 
the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus and Moses the Jew.!? Of course this 


9. See the discussions of Numenius by E. NORDEN, Agnostos Theos, Untersu- 
chungen zur Formengeschichte religióser Rede (Stuttgart: B. G. Teubner, 6" edition 
RM. 2-73, 109; W. Bousser, Göttingen Gelehrte Anzeigen 176 (1914), 716-717; 
j umenios,” in Friedrich Ueberweg's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
= Altertums, ed. M. Heinze (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1923-28), 12.520 f.; H.- 
sin ind in Mélanges Bidez (Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d'histoire 
Na et slaves, vol. 2. Université libre de Bruxelles: Institut de philologie et 
ae epa vol, II, 747-749; F. CUMONT, Lux Perpetua (New York: Gar- 
rcm isl ing, | 987), 344-345; R. BEUTLER in Paulys Realencyclopddie (Stuttgart: 
js oe 1893-1980), Suppl., VII (1940), cols. 664-678; A.-J. FESTUGIERE, 
P ia a A E a Trismégiste, vol. I. L'astrologie et les sciences occultes 
Eties binc Paris; J. Gabalda, 1949) 19; vol. IV. Le Dieu inconnu et la gnose 
Yeti liques; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1954), 130-132; E. R. Dopps, “Numenius and 
die. an Les Sources de Plotin (Entretiens sur l'Antiquité classique V; Van- 
iuis Sá P xia Fondation Hardt, 1960), 4-11. Fragments collected in E.-A. LEE- 
= Pontes mes sca igi toes Numenius van Apamea met Uitgave der Fragmen- 
nents Cars m Place AE. 1937) and E. DES PLACES, Numénius: Frag- 

V rgumentum to "Pimander," in M. FICINO, Opera Omnia ino: 
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claim entails that Hermetic Gnosticism is regarded as Platonism and 
vice-versa, and what is more, that this form of Gnosticism was given 
preeminent formulation by Plato himself. 

After the advent of historical critical scholarship had clarified the rela- 
tion of later Platonism to Plato, as well as Plato's doctrinal relation to 
his religious and philosophical forebears, and had succeeded in dating 
ancient literature such as the Hermetic writings as well as much of sur- 
viving gnostic literature, it was commonly assumed that Gnosticism was 
Platonic or at least Hellenic at its core. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Adolf von Harnack proposed the distinction between gnostic and 
catholic Christianity: the gnostic systems represent the acute seculariz- 
ing or Hellenizing of Christianity, with the rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment, while the Catholic system represents a gradual process of the 
same kind but with the conservation of the Old Testament. Gnosticism is 
an attempt “to transform Christianity into a theosophy, a revealed meta- 
physics and philosophy of history (with complete disregard for its Jew- 
ish, Old Testament foundations) through the use of [distorted] Pauline 
ideas and under the influence of the Platonic spirit."!! As late as 1954, 
Carl Schneider, while admitting the influence of Iranian themes and 
motifs, understands Gnosis as belonging "to the history of Late Platon- 
ism as one of its bifurcations,” a system whose spirit is *purely Greek 
and in the main Platonic.”!? 

Since the late nineteenth century, however, Gnosticism has by and 
large been attributed to the late antique syncretistic combination of a ba- 
sically “oriental” (i.e. non-Greek, e.g., Egyptian, Babylonian and espe- 
cially Iranian) cosmological dualism with Greek metaphysical concep- 
tuality. This view, typical of the history-of-religions school of research, 
understands the key to the essence of Gnosticism to lie in the discovery 
of its cultural and religious origins. Because it regards the oriental con- 
tribution as the decisive component, Gnosticism is basically an oriental 
religious system clothed in Greek dress. This view is typical of scholars 
associated with the European history-of-religions (religionsgeschicht- 


Lactantius (Div. inst. L6; IV.6; VIILI8) which are echoed to some extent by 
Augustine (De civ. Dei, XVIIL29; yet Moses is said to antedate Hermes). 

11. A. von HARNACK, History of Dogma, Vol. T. Eng. transl. 3 German ed. 1894 
by W. Buchanan (New York: Dover Publications, 1954), 229. 

12. C. SCHNEIDER, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums, Bd. | (Munich: 
Beck, 1954), 268. 
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liche) school, such as R. Reitzenstein, H. H. Schaeder, W. Bousset, 
G. Widengren and others. ; 

Since the discovery in December 1945 of the thirteen Coptic gnostic 
codices near the Egyptian town of Nag Hammadi, the thesis of oriental 
origins has generally continued to hold the field, except that the main 
component of this orientalism is increasingly traced to some form of 
heterodox or esoteric Judaism, whether it be the thought of Philo, specu- 
lation on the divine throne and chariot of God originating in the post- 
exilic period, the dualism of certain Qumran literature, Samaritan specu- 
lation, speculation on the figure of the hypostatized Wisdom of Yahweh 
the product of disappointed apocalyptic hopes, or some popular ébnibl- 
nation of these on the part of socially marginalized Jews. 

At the same time there is a very definite trend towards abandoning the 
attempt to arrive at the essence of Gnosticism by the delineation of its 
origins. This trend is due largely to the epochal impact of Hans Jonas' 
study of Gnosticism which appeared in 1934. Jonas replaced the attempt 
at a diachronic, genetic analysis of Gnosticism with a synchronic, phe- 
nomenological analysis of Gnosticism (“Gnosis”) as a religious move- 
ment in its own right that was typical of Graeco-Roman religiosity as a 
whole. Although Jonas favors mainly oriental antecedents to Gnosticism 
as "the most original expression of the Daseinsverfassung [characteriza- 
tion of human existence] in question," this derivation plays no part in his 
existentialist-ontological analysis of Gnosticism.!? Contemporary re- 
searchers of Gnosticism generally agree that Gnosticism is not a direct 
product of Christianity, Judaism or specific Hellenic religions, but that 
each had helped shape the various gnostic systems.'4 It has m been 
claimed that Gnosticism is “generally underivable.”!5 
Pon onl o € E the autonomous genesis of Gnosticism, 

b , continued to be proponents of the view that the 


—— SAN 


13, H. JONAS, Gnosis und spdtanti is 
. NAS, : »pütantiker Geist, 3" ed., Part I (Forschungen zur reli- 
aa S Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments n.F. 33; Gaan Vanden- 
e R Ruprecht, 1934 [reprinted 1966]), 8. 
So H. J. ScHOEPS, "Urchristentum und Gnosis,” i igini 
e ScHors, “ osis,” in Le Origini dello Gi i- 
Numen id Coe. di Messina, 13-18 Aprile 1966, ed, U. Blanchi (Sopblesi fn 
puru : Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967), 529 and "Zur Standortsbestimmung der Gno- 
nin s ogische Literaturzeitung 81 (1965), col. 420; R. McL. WILSON, The Gnos- 
i "London. 1958), 218 and in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, 697. 
| 19. H.-M. SCHENKE, “Das Problem des Bezi i atum i 
M X AM Arr n m des Beziehung zwischen Judentum und Gno- 
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roots of Gnosticism are to be found in Graeco-Hellenistic thought and 
religion, and in Platonism in particular. Thus the late A. D. Nock, by 
transforming S. Pétrement's phrase “un platonisme romantique," charac- 
terized Gnosticism as a “Platonism run wild." By “Platonism” Nock 
understood that later Platonism which held that life in the body implies a 
descent and an imprisonment and that evil is inherent in matter; that 
one’s goal is to escape yonder as quickly as possible (cf. Plato, Theae- 
tetus 176A-B); that there are imperfect supernatural powers; and that the 
Supreme Being is wholly remote (not necessarily alien) from the world 
of sense experience and its creator. This later Platonism, together with 
later Judaism and its speculation on angels or on the first six chapters of 
Genesis, helped to shape a “climate of opinion” in which a gnosticizing 
“mythopoeic faculty” could build incipiently gnostic motifs into various 
gnostic systems. There was no pre-Christian universal religion known as 
Gnosticism; rather only “gnosticoid” raw materials which were caused 
to take certain definite shapes by the Christian attempt to interpret the 
cosmic significance of the dying and rising Jesus regarded as the 
heavenly Lord. Gnosticism was “the aggregate of a series of individual 
responses to the religious situation” of the times.!7 In short, Gnosticism 
is a post-Christian syncretistic aggregate whose main components are 
esoteric Judaism and Platonism; the Platonic component is strongest in 
the Chaldaean Oracles, the treatises of the Hermetic corpus (especially 
the Poimandres and Koré Kosmou), and various treatises in the Nag 
Hammadi gnostic library. Nock’s syncretistic thesis is the very sort of 
hypothesis that Hans Jonas had criticized as assuming an “alchemy of 
ideas.” 

Although the theory of a vague syncretism must be rejected as heuris- 
tically unfruitful, Nock’s stress on individual gnostic systems rather than 
upon Gnosticism in general is a better approach, particularly when one 
comes to assess the Platonic contribution to Gnosticism. The tendency 
of the Church Fathers and of Platonists through the Renaissance to see ^ 
in gnostic doctrines a form of Platonism is valid with respect to specific 
Platonic elements in specific gnostic systems. But Gnosticism cannot be 
regarded as a “Platonism run wild” any more than it can be regarded as 


16. A. D. Nock, Early Gentile Christianity and its Hellenistic Background (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964), xiv; cf. S. PÉTREMENT, “La notion de gnosticisme," 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 65 (1960), 385-421. 

17. A. D. Nock, “Gnosticism,” Harvard Theological Review 57 (1964), 273. 
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fundamentally Platonic or even later Platonic. Platonism was a contribu- 
tory cause for the rise of various gnostic systems, perhaps even a neces- 
sary causal factor, but certainly not a sufficient one. 


B. Platonism as Incipient Gnosticism 


Since the Messina conference on the origins of Gnosticism was held 
in 1966, thereby spawning a concentrated international effort to investi- 
gate the gnostic phenomenon and its origins, many fruitful observations 
have been made about the specific Platonic contribution to gnostic sys- 
tems. In the volume of papers arising from that conference, Le Origini 
dello Gnosticismo: Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966; Testi e 
discussioni publicati a cura di Ugo Bianchi (Supplements to Numen 
XII; Leiden, 1967), several essays touch on the relation of Gnosticism to 
Platonism. Both R. Crahay and P. Boyancé point to Plato as the source 
for Gnosticism's philosophical terminology as well as a significant part 
of its metaphysical categories and structures, perhaps through the inter- 
mediary of Alexandrian Platonists, especially Philo of Alexandria. This 
claim is not to be oversimplified, as H. H. Schaeder had done in 1928,!8 
to say merely that the inner content of Gnosticism is generally non- 
Greek while the metaphysical verbal clothing is Greek and often Pla- 
tonic. Indeed, as H. W. Drijvers observes: 


In Gnosticism, “gnosis” is no formal philosophy of the Platonic kind, but a 
means of escaping existence; no knowledge of the world, but an attempt to 
anticipate the undoing of the world's creation. However strongly Gnosti- 
cism may make the impression of being a philosophy, in essence it is not 


so, but an attempt to render all phi it i 
philosophy superfluous—it is first 
foremost a “secret revelation.” !’ 3 


tM seg a P. Boyancé has demonstrated that the role of the 
e A rchons in many gnostic systems is easily derivable from 
Pee emala concerning the “younger deities” (véot eoi; Timaeus 
ism om the entirely good demiurge of the world soul assigns the 

of making the mortal, irrational part of the human soul and the bod- 
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18. H. H. SCHAEDER, Der Mi i i 
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ri rx Geschichte, ed. G. Schaeder (Munich: R. Piper, 1960), 107-109. 5 
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+” Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 22 (1968), 342. 
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ies in which it and the immortal, rational soul will reside.?? On the road 
from Plato to Gnosticism, these younger deities reappear in Philo as 
God's “fellow workers" (EtepGv ovvepyóv; De opificio mundi 74-75), 
or as innumerable “powers” (Suvdpets, De fuga et inventione 69; De 
confusione linguarum 168-173) who assist the Creator in making the 
mortal and less virtuous aspects of the soul and created order. While 
Plato had called these subordinate deities “ruling deities” (@eot 
üpxovrot, Statesman 270D, or simply dpxovres, Laws X 903B) who 
rule over all parts of the world, Philo compares them to the archons of a 
city (De specialibus legibus 1.113). These observations strongly suggest 
that the motif of the evil planetary archons in Gnosticism may not derive 
from Babylonian/Persian astrology, but rather directly from the Platonic 
tradition. As Boyancé points out, however: "But the role [of the archon- 
tic younger deities], which is in Plato positive and strives as much as 
possible for the good, becomes ... in Gnosticism marked with a negative 
sign ... this negative sign is definitely the most original thing about 
Gnosticism.”?! 

R. Crahay includes not only Plato, but also Orphism among Hellenic 
factors that contributed to the rise of Gnosticism.22 Orphism has often 
been regarded as an incipiently gnostic religious movement? While 
Crahay sees the full-blown Orphic mythologies preserved by Damascius 
in the late fifth century as late and somewhat untrustworthy evidence for 
gnostic antecedents, he regards the following basic gnosticizing Orphic 
themes to be antecedents of Gnosticism: the existential notion of alien- 
ation, especially of soul from body; the cosmic drama of the soul; and 
the idea that salvation is bound up with the knowledge of a doctrine, an 
Orphic gnosis. These themes are present in Presocratic times, principally 
in the teachings of Empedocles and Pherecydes, and reflected in the 
poetry of Pindar. It was Plato, however, who gave these themes their 
classic expression: “To the extent that second and third century gnostics 


20. P. BOYANCE, “Dieu cosmique et dualisme: Les archontes et Platon,” in Le 
Origini dello Gnosticismo, 340-386. 

21. “Dieu cosmique et dualisme,” 384 f. 

22. R. CRAHAY, "Éléments d'une mythopée gnostique dans la Gréce classique," 
in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, 323-338. 

23. E.g., A. DIETERICH, Abraxas: Studien zur Religionsgeschichte (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1891), 149 f; F. LEGGE, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity from 330 BC 
to 330 AD (New Hyde Park, NY: University Books, 1964 [2 vols. in 1; first pub- 
lished 1915]), 121-148. 
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had to borrow their philosophical vocabulary, it is through Plato, but at 
the cost of new distortions, that they reaped a Greek heritage."?4 

Other scholars have identified various separate Orphic themes that 
prepared the path for Gnosticism. Thus G. Sfameni-Gasparro derives the 
well-known gnostic motif of the “call from the depths” from the Orphic 
teaching of Empedocles.?5 G. Quispel?6 suggests that the Orphic myth of 
the dismemberment of Zagreus constituted a fundamental departure 
towards Gnosticism understood as a doctrine whose basic teaching con- 
cerns a “tragic break in the deity” and the deity’s subsequent attempts to 
reintegrate its fallen members. 

Ugo Bianchi, editor of the Messina papers, has characterized Orphism 
as a Gnosticism "ante litteram."?? Orphism bears a number of close 
similarities to Gnosticism, some of which Bianchi lists:?? the idea of the 
fallen divine soul subjected to the (demiurgical) Strife (veikos) clothed 
with and buried in the body (Empedocles, frg. 118-121, 125, 126, Di- 
els); the migration of the soul, its exile/punishment in the body and 
world (Pherecydes, frg, 7 Diels; Empedocles, frg. 31, 115 Diels; Kern, 
Orph. Frg. 32, 224, 229; Orphic gold tablets); the kinship (ovyyeveta) 
of soul with deity (Orph. Frg. 32 Kern), its reintegration into the divine 
world (Orphic gold tablets; Empedocles, frg. 17 Diels; Orph. Frg. 32a 
Kern); the primal fracture of an original world-unity and its final reinte- 
gration (cf. Empedocles, frgs, 31, 60 Diels; Plato, Symposium 189D ff.); 
the realization of the divine self in man (passim); the penchant for idis 
terpreting old authoritative traditions (not necessarily a Protestexegese 
as in Gnosticism); esoteric speculation, asceticism, adoption of contem- 
porary philosophy and magic; an attraction to revelation, purificatory 
ritual and conventicle life; and finally, the problematic or even negative 
role of the demiurge (cf. the Eris of Empedocles, the Dionysiac myth of 
the Titans, the “trickster” figure of Prometheus). 


5 ` 4 
A je CRAI IAY in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, 337. 
" Fat Jti dal basso: Il dissordine del mundo e il grido dei persequitati," 
m PA i Storia Religiosa della Tarda Antiquità, ed. U. Bianchi (Messina: Pubbli- 
oe : bine di storia delle religioni dell’Universita di Messina, 1968), 91-107. 
" i 'akarius, das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der Perle (Supplements 
E m Testamentum XV; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967), 67-68. 
Pede probléme des origines du gnosticisme," in Le Origini dello Gnosticis- 
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As the articles of Boyancé and Bianchi point out, many of these in- 
cipiently gnostic Orphic themes were made available to late antiquity by 
way of Plato and the Platonic tradition, and thence found their way into 
Gnosticism. Hans Jonas has commented insightfully on this process in 
an excursus to the first volume of Gnosis und spátantiker Geist (Góttin- 
gen, 1934, third edition 1964, 251-254). Affirming that Plato had re- 
ceived from Orphism a certain dualistic anticosmism as well as a certain 
sacral terminology and placed these in the service of philosophy, Jonas 
observes that the autonomic inertia of portions of this Orphic tradition 
and attitude had the effect of shifting the location of the human soul as 
the object of philosophical study (Tò Aoyukóv Kal BewpNTLKOV pépos THIS 
uxiis) from this world to a transcendent realm (the realm of the ideas 
and the cosmic soul). In this rationalizing process, the old sacral termi- 
nology attained the freedom of metaphorical application. An older en- 
thusiastic, ecstatic (Orphic) element thus achieved a transposition (Auf- 
hebung) into a new philosophical setting, which through Plato's 
authority injected a profound otherworldly pathos and manner of speak- 
ing into the prevailing Greek scientific spirit of world-consent and ra- 
tionality. In this respect, Plato cannot be counted as a Gnostic, since his 
dualism is one of dependence, not alienation: the beyond is not alien to 
this world, but paradigmatic of this world, which is its best possible 
imitation. But as time passed and Plato’s authority grew, the seed of 
Orphic anti-cosmic dualism and enthusiasm underlying his philosophy 
always held the way open for a return to that pre-philosophical enthusi- 
asm insofar as Platonic language was used by his successors to illumi- 
nate man’s existential and religious situation. All that was needed to 
bring this pre-philosophical (mythical) seed to recrudescence was the 
new religious situation typical of late antiquity (i.e., the “gnostic syn- 
drome”). The religious coloring Plato gave to antique philosophy made 
inevitable a philosophical coloring to late antique religion; in Jonas’ 
words: “Insofar as Plato stylized philosophy as an ostensible religion, so 
he enabled a later religion to be stylized as an ostensible philosophy”.?? 
Once Plato’s dualistic, sacral speech was inherited by Gnosticism, it 
found itself on ground located nearer to the (Orphic) soil from which it 
originally had sprung, than to Plato’s dialectic philosophy. Hence the 


29, "Indem Platon die Philosophie als Scheinreligion stilisierte, ermöglichte er 
einer späteren Religion die Stilisierung als Schein-philosophie," Gnosis und spátan- 
tiker Geist 1, 253. 
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uncanny popularity and religious authority of Plato in the later Hellenis- 
tic age; hence its “Neoplatonic” reinterpretation: it had become the 

“hieratic speech" (Reitzenstein's term in Poimandres*?) of the age. 
Although Jonas stresses the independent character of Gnosticism as a 
religion in its own right, he certainly does not deny that it had its ante- 
cedents. But rather than tracing the origins of certain doctrines, myths, 
language styles, organizations, rituals, and forms of piety, Jonas is con- 
cerned with describing the rise of a certain existential disposition 
d Daseinshaltung) towards self and world which itself gave rise to the 
= gnostic religion. The central characteristic of this existential disposition 
is that its expression in Gnosticism comes in the form of a myth. This 
[ yth is understood to be a primal objectivation of an existential stance 
| which seeks its own truth in a total view of things. The stance underly- 
j ing Gnosticism is one of alienation and revolt from one’s world of lived 
experience, and the resulting myth is always of the “eschatological” or 
- "salvational" character that flourished in the Hellenistic Near Eastern 
— world of the early Christian era?! In these myths, passionately experi- 
" + antithetical dualisms between man and world and world and God 
- are explained by a genetic mythology which begins with a doctrine of 
! eine transcendence in its original purity. It then traces the genesis of a 
£ world from some (willful) primordial disruption of this blessed state—a 
loss of divine integrity—which leads to the emergence of lower powers 
_ Who become (ignorant) rulers of this world. Then, as a crucial episode in 
the drama, the myth recounts the creation and early fate of humanity, in 
whom further conflict becomes centered. The final theme, in fact the 
1 implied theme throughout, is human salvation, which is more than 
merely human salvation, as it involves the overcoming and eventual 
dissolution of the cosmic system and thus is "the instrument of reinte- 
ne Itu godhead itself, or, the self-saving of God.”3? 
Bui: “Syrian represents the very large group of myths which Jonas 
-Egyptian;" it is gnostic in origin and embraces the Chris- 


tian gnosti i 
_ "an gnostic systems described by the heresiologists, most of the Nag 
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Hammadi and other Coptic gnostic treatises, the Hermetic treatises Poi- 
mandres, On Rebirth, and the Koré Kosmou (i.e. treatises 1, 13, and 
frg. 24), the gnostic opponents of Plotinus, as well as the metaphysical 
systems of Origen and Plotinus themselves. The other branch of gnostic 
myths, the “Iranian” type (especially Manichaeism), involves a dualism 
of two originally opposed transcendent powers. It was not originally 
gnostic, but underwent a gnostic transformation around the time of the 
Christian era, becoming distorted by the influence of an existential dis- 
position and ontology originally alien to it. In the Syrian-Egyptian sys- 
tem, the creator of the world is not identical with the highest deity, but is 
subordinate to it and even derived from it by a tragic split in the original 
divinity. This split leads to the ignorant, even presumptuous creation of 
a tragic world which turns out to be an illicit and bungled imitation or 
counterfeit copy of the higher divine world from which it is sundered. 
The history of creation is generally emanationist, a devolution of the 
originally unified and pure being of the godhead into an unstable diver- 
sity of various divine and cosmic powers of the sort often found in the 
Alexandrian scheme of emanative speculation culminating in Plotinus. 
The specifically gnostic element in this emanationism is a catastrophic 
instability that breaks out at some point in the otherwise smooth, or- 
derly, and gradual unfolding of ever lower levels of being from an ulti- 
mate divine source as depicted by most Neoplatonist authors. Unlike 
most Platonic cosmogonic systems, Gnosticism depicts the relationship 
of the lower created world to the higher divine world as one of disrup- 
tion and opposition, not dependence. 

The fact that Jonas includes Platonists (Origen and Plotinus) within 
the Syrian-Egyptian type of Gnosis is not surprising. Like such Gnostics 
as Valentinus and the authors of the Poimandres and of the Apocryphon 
of John, they definitely wanted to offer speculative systems in which:33 


... everything hangs together and one chain of reasoning leads from first 
principles to last consequences. The very idea of such a system was rooted 
in an axiomatic conviction of the time, namely that there is a chain of being 
which the chain of reasoning does no more than reproduce. There can be 
such a system of thought because being itself forms a system; and as the 


33. H, Jonas, “The Soul in Gnosticism and Plotinus," in Philosophical Essays, 
325. In fact, this is an implementation of Parmenides’ ancient dictum: “To be and to 
think are one and the same" (Tò yàp aùtò voetv éoriv Te kai elvat, frg. 3 D.-K. 
= Plotinus, Ennead V, 1, 8,17). 
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order of being, so is the order of demonstration: the ‘first’ in theory is also 
the first in reality, the actual beginning of things. 


The chain of being is vertical, suspended from the highest point, creat- 
inga hierarchy of descending grades of goodness, beauty and perfection. 
Creation and becoming is a downward movement away from the perfec- 
tion of the source into utter distance, otherness and even alienation from 
the source. Yet this downward movement can be followed by a reversed, 
upward movement of the lower to the higher which serves to undo the 
creative descent and lead to a goal of return and reunion. The descent 
(“procession,” mpóoôos) from the perfect integrity and unity of the 


- source brings into being a plurality or manifold of being which is re- 


garded as a deficiency, even a “fall,” while the subsequent ascent (“re- 
version," émtoTpoóorj) is a reintegration of the many into the one, and is 
regarded as a restoration, even a redemption. The extreme polarization 
that arises between the opposite ends of the scale of being, between the 
single deity and the lowest realm of the material world, was coupled 
with a certain anticosmic pessimism and tendency to withdraw from this 
world. 

This coupling posed the question of how this changing world of mul- 
tiplicity and materiality with its flaws could have arisen from the abso- 
lute self-perfection, aseity and permanence (j10v1)) of the transmundane 
source. What is the origin of the cosmic deficiency? The gnostic answer 
was the myth of the descent or "fall" of the soul from the divine into the 
cosmic realm (symbolized in Valentinian myth as the Fall of Sophia, or 
in Hermetic myth as the narcissistic descent of the primal Anthropos as 
in the Poimandres, etc.). The soul is the symbol of a faulted existence 
and is the product of deficiency understood as a fall resulting from the 
willful, presumptuous act of an originally noetic being who overreaches 
its proper station in an illicit attempt to extend its knowledge by seeking 
to unite with some being other than itself, whether higher or lower. Soul 
is a sunken form of Mind or Spirit, from which the cosmos and its defi- 
ciency originates: “the cosmos as such is the prime and eminent product 
of that metaphysical stage of defection on which original Being became 

Psychic’—i.e., on which it deteriorated to the psychic mode.”34 
acon is concerned to show that not only the emanative systems of 
rious Gnostics, but also those of Origen and Plotinus, are character- 
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ized by a similar structure and a similar answer to the problem of the 
origin of cosmic deficiency.35 For Origen, individual souls are a fallen 
condition of pre-existent minds who fall away from God by exercising 
the freedom of the will. God has no choice but to create our world as a 
way of ordering this potentially chaotic condition of freedom. For Plot- 
inus (especially Ennead III, 7 [45], 11), soul is a temporalized form of 
eternal noetic being, and results from an inquietude, an unwillingness to 
remain in the concentrated wholeness of changeless being and pure in- 
telligence. By this act of presumptuous self-will (róìpa, TOAPN),2° soul 
thus produces temporal succession, movement, and ultimately the sensi- 
ble world in imitation of the intelligible. Universal soul thus takes on the 
creative task Plato’s Timaeus had assigned to the demiurge. This ele- 
ment of independent voluntarism characteristic of any actor injects an 
element of myth or drama into an otherwise deductive ontological sys- 
tem where the created manifold normally proceeds by an involuntary 
overflow of plenitude. Ordinarily the status of each level of being save 
that of the single source is to be defined by its relation to the next higher 
level. But the universal soul stands out by being directed also to that 
which is lower than itself: so also the human soul must decide between 
the lower and the higher. 

This burden of choice with its potential for ambiguity, ambivalence, 
and sense of faultedness interrupts and causes a potentially tragic fissure 
in an otherwise strictly deductive metaphysics. For this reason, these late 
Platonic systems are akin to and are to be understood in terms of con- 
temporary gnostic answers to similar problems. Thus, the systems of 
certain later Platonists of the second through the fourth centuries are to 
be regarded as part of a general pattern of speculation preeminently 
expressed and developed in Gnosticism. Even though these Platonists 


35. See esp. Gnosis und spátantiker Geist, Vol. II, Part 1: Von der Mythologie 
zur mystischen Philosophie (Góttingen: Vandenheock & Ruprecht, 1954). Part 2, 
which was to treat Plotinus, did not appear. But the basic outlines of his approach to 
Plotinus may be seen in his essays: The soul in Gnosticism and Plotinus," (op. cit., 
notes 31-33 above), “Plotin über Ewigkeit und Zeit: Interpretation von Enn. 11 7," 
in Politische Ordnung und menschliche Existenz: Festgabe für E. Voeglin 60. Ge- 
burtstag, ed A. Dempf et al. (Munich: Beck, 1962), 295-319; “Plotins Tugendlehre: 
Analyse und Kritik," in Epimeleia: Die Sorge der Philosophie um den Menschen, ed. 
F. Wiedemann (Munich: A. Pustet, 1964), 143-173. 

36. A Pythagorean term for the Dyad; cf. Anatolius apud <lamblichus>, Theolo- 
goumena Arithmeticae 7.19 de Falco. 
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opposed Gnosticism, especially what they perceived to be its elitism and 
its excessive devaluation of the created order, the structure of their 
thought betrays their true, even if unconscious, commonality with them. 
If, with Jonas, one understands this system-building tendency to have 
originated in gnostic (especially of the Syrian-Egyptian branch) circles, 
then, even taking into account differences of attitude, mood and expres- 
sion, one can call later Platonism a form of gnostic thought. More pre- 
cisely:? 

. without Gnosis, without Gnosticizing influences, Plotinus would not 
have become the Platonist that he was ... although it is also true that with- 
out Platonic influences, the Gnostics would not have become what they 
were. One cannot get by with a simple combination of classical entities 
such as Platonism plus Stoicism on the one hand and ancient oriental plus 
Judaic conceptuality, and possibly Christian revelation, on the other; in- 
stead, however the mechanism of transmission may have been, one must 
speak of a "gnostic" conceptual climate in which it was possible for the 
mythmakers of the second century like Valentinus and Plotinus, the great 


systematic philosopher of the third century, to speak of creative presump- 
tion (Tón) in the same sense. 


Jonas’ term “conceptual climate” is very close to Nock’s (supra) term 
"climate of opinion." For Nock there was prior to Christianity a gnostic 
“state of mind,” but no gnostic “system” (which only arose as a result of 
a syncretism of Judaism and Hellenism). For Jonas, the system was an 
original gnostic contribution. Gnosticism is at root the system-building 
tendency of late antiquity, and the great gnostic systems of the second 


century as well as the system of Neoplatonism are its offspring and ma- 
Jer exponents. 


C. Gnosticism and Later Platonism as Interdependent 


The notion of the existence of a conceptual climate in late antiquity 
Which is based on an existential disposition of alienation from the world 
x God seems to have gained general acceptance among most scholars. 
buc ds climate or conceptual environment, individual concepts 
mt a aireeniediated to it by tradition, be it Platonic, Judaic or 
filled m ergo a "pseudomorphosis in which an enduring structure is 
kapable of ond content, such that their new connotations are scarcely 

eing genetically traced to previous ones. The texts produced 
e 
37. H. JONAS in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, 214. 
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in this environment, whether philosophical, apocalyptic, or gnostic, 
serve merely as indices to or exponents of a subsurface and anonymous 
conceptual current or trajectory. The attempt to trace genetic relation- 
ships of prior and posterior, of source, of cause and effect—while possi- 
ble in some cases—is not to be regarded as representing any historical 
state of affairs. Many different surface structures can represent the same 
subsurface deep structure. 

Recently, the relationship of Gnosticism and Platonism has received 
the attention of philologists and historians of philosophy who tend to- 
ward re-emphasizing diachronic considerations and genetic dependen- 
cies, seeing both movements as different but similar manifestations of a 
deeper conceptual undercurrent or worldview. Thus Gnosticism is not 
phenomenologically reduced to Platonism (or to a syncretism of Judaic 
and Hellenic motifs), nor is Platonism reduced to Gnosticism, but each 
tends to be treated as an index to a single way of construing the world 
and interpreting its received symbols and traditions, be they of mythical 
or of philosophical character. 

In 1953, W. Theiler published a survey of the main philosophical and 
theological thought of the Graeco-Roman period, “Gott und Seele in 
kaiserzeitlichen Denken.”38 Characteristic of the thought of the period is 
a series of oppositions: the demiurge of the sensible world vs. the un- 
known, unlimited God; the rise of evil vs. divine providence; the com- 
pulsion of fate vs. freedom; and the descent of the soul vs. its reascent. 
Other dominant conceptions are the kinship of the transcendent God 
with humankind, hostility against the body, and a general acosmicism. 
The metaphysical world-picture of Philo of Alexandria can be hier- 
archically schematized (left to right in the direction of increasing tran- 
scendence): 


Cosmos Soul Dynameis God 
Becoming Logoi 


Within the Platonic school tradition a similar scheme is found among 
philosophers traditionally associated with the “school of Gaius,”3? 


38. In Recherches sur la tradition platonicienne (Entretiens sur l'Antiquité clas- 
sique III; Geneva: Fondation Hardt, 1955), 66-80; reprinted in W. THEILER, Fors- 
chungen zum Neuplatonismus (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1966), 104-123. 

39. A construct, originated in 1906 by T. Sinko, whose plausibility is severely 
questioned by J. M. DILLON, The Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism 80 B. C. to 
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namely Albinus, Apuleius, Maximus of Tyre and Hippolytus. Gaius' 
contemporary, Plutarch of Chaeronea, seems to represent a similar or- 
dering of metaphysical entities, only with a stronger opposition between 
the left and the right sides of the row: 


Duality Movement Order Unity 
Matter Evil World Soul Mind God 
Ahriman Oromazda 
Typhon Osiris 


The rift between the high God and the demiurge is complete by the time 
of Numenius of Apamea: 


Duality Lower Soul Demiurge Unity 
Matter Desire Second God First God 
Second Mind First Mind 


To be compared is the ideal type of gnostic scheme, that of the Valentin- 
ians, in which the demiurge has been displaced to the left side: 


Matter Psyche Pneuma Bythos 
Devil Demiurge Sophia Good God 


This analogy between the philosophical world picture of imperial times 
and the gnostic world-picture can be explained in three characteristic 
Ways: 


1) Philosophy is disguised Gnosis, a pseudomorphosis [the thesis of 
Jonas]... 2) Gnosis is degraded philosophy: philosophical, mainly Pla- 
tonic, structural elements have been superimposed upon an obscure, orien- 
tal mythical foundation. 3) Philosophy and Gnosis are both to be explained 
on the basis of the same social and spiritual tensions typical of the Roman 
imperial period. ... Perhaps numbers 2 and 3 are to be combined. ^? 


Theiler recognizes both non-Greek (the aeon-mythology) and Greek (the 
myths of Plato) mythical components in those gnostic systems (espe- 
cially of Basilides and Valentinus) whose structure and conceptuality 
borrow heavily on Greek philosophical traditions. A bridge between 
gnostic and Platonic cosmogonical narratives is offered principally by 


A. D. 220 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1977; rev. edition with a new af- 
terword, 1996), xiv, 377-378, 340. 
40. W. THEILER, Forschungen zum Neuplatonismus, 11. 
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pagan gnostic literature, especially the Hermetica (supposed to have 
been known at the beginning of the second century by Plutarch and 


Albinus and certainly later by Lactantius and Augustine) but also the 


Chaldaean Oracles. Such literature is a product of a generally anticos- 
mic Proletarianplatonismus which is concerned to offer a soteriology 
dressed up in pseudo-scientific terminology. 
Concerning Plotinus’ relation to Gnosticism, Theiler points out that 
both speak of an unknown highest One far removed from the cosmos 
toward which all gnosis strives (cf. Ennead VI, 7, 36,3), of the fall of the 
soul owing to its presumption (rodpa) or drive for independence, of its 
ascent above the cosmos toward the One, and of the fate (ciwappévn) of 
men bound in the body and the freedom of the intellect. Although his 
distinctions between the levels of being are not as sharp as the radical 
gnostic discontinuities, the structure of Plotinus’ hypostases is similar: 


Matter Soul Intellect One 
Shadow of the Movement Idea The Good 
higher Light Deed Beauty 


All the thinkers of the period exhibit the problem of the duality between 
God and the world: the Gnostics and the Neoplatonists as well as such 
major Christian theologians as Origen, Clement and Augustine. The last 
three tend away from a substantial dualism towards an ethical dualism in 
which the human is an alien in the world, not so much by nature as by 
choice or defection, because the creator of this world is essentially good 


and the world is a product of his fiat. 
f an earlier essay by C. J. De Vogel 


Theiler was apparently unaware 0 
in which she, in a very similar vein, points out the parallel between the 


four-level metaphysics of Plotinus and the structure employed by the 
Valentinians and the Hermetic Poimandres ^! Her general conclusion is 
that these gnostic systems, together with the thought of Philo, Plutarch 
and Numenius, show that Plotinus did not invent the doctrine of four 
levels of being, but gave scientific shape and deductive rigor to a previ- 


ously existing metaphysic. 


LL 


41. *On the Neoplatonic Character of Platonism and the Platonic Character of 


Neoplatonism,” Mind 62 (1953), 43-64, esp. 48-50. 
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The major work to pursue this line of thought initiated by Theiler and 
de Vogel is that of H. J. Kramer, Der Ursprung der Geistmetaph sik? 
Kramer is concerned to demonstrate the inner integrity of "Plate i 
metaphysical doctrine from the Old Academy, tracing its traject 2 m 
the unwritten teaching of Plato through the system of Plotinus. e 
Platonism is an unbroken, unified tradition in which “the exon t ed 
[treatises, compendia] are not themselves identified as the traditio! p 
rather as indices of a tradition whose anonymous, subterrane ir 4 
oral] efficacy is to be taken seriously.”43 Thus the neal ical 
of Plotinus’ metaphysics is said to be rooted in that of the ou ^ ed 
particularly in Xenocrates ^ and, to a lesser extent, in the late Pis ae 
his nephew Speusippus*> as well as in the Avtavatelien metaph "s -— 
the intellect (Nus-Metaphysik/Geistmetaphysik).4® In the dels via od 
Platonic speculation on first principles and on the metaphysics wd 
duin EUN Play an ig 9 ee and catalyzing role. In the 

i ime of the classical gnostic systems, one find 
evidence for two different but related hierarchical metaph i ed 
tures of being. One, characteristic of i A i 
Middleplatonists, consists of three ps ce br mois qe - 


MN first God (transcendent forms = mathematicals) 
` or Soul (movement) 
erceptibles (material bodies) 


Anoth i 
$i qm (€ structure, characteristic of Plato's oral teaching, 
ppus and of some Alexandrian Neopythagoreans, posits a revel 


of reality beyond ev saldi 
cal levels: en these three, yielding four fundamental ontologi- 


One — superabundance (apxn beyond being) 


Nous i 
Sed (being, numbers, magnitudes) 
(movement) 
Peri i 
ceptibles (material bodies) 


aaa 


42. Der Urs, 
sprung der Geist sik: 
— metaphysik: Unters eschit 
pig zw schen Platon und Plotin Astean ride T 
44. E ibid., 16 f. : B. R. Grüner, 1964, 2" ed., 1967). 
MA s imei als Weltmodel,” ibid., 21-119. 
nd Nus: Grund und Welt-model," Krämer, op. cit., 193-338 


46. "Struktur E 
lE: wil geschichtliche: Stelling dee visiten. NüscMsuphy 
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The three- and four-level metaphysical structures arise at different times 
in the Platonic Tradition. Kramer outlines the general development 
somewhat as follows: The origin of the Platonic Geistmetaphysik lies 
on the one hand in the Eleatic and Parmenidean doctrine (mediated to 
Plato by Eucleides and the Megarians) of the One (ëv) as a primal prin- 
ciple conceived as a supreme intelligence (vots or ópóvnots), and on 
the other hand in the Pythagorean doctrine of a world-immanent mo- 
nadic mind (vots-Lovas) which potentially contains the entire series of 
numbers (and thus also the world of geometrical, extended things). Tak- 
ing Parmenides and Eucleides as his point of departure, in his unwritten 
teaching, Plato conceived the ground of the being of his transcendent 
world of ideas and paradigms to be a yet higher unity, conceivable only 
in negative terms, which lay beyond his own recently discovered intelli- 
gible realm of pure being. Among Plato’s students, this teaching was at 
first adopted and systematized by his immediate successor Speusippus, 
but was subsequently rejected by Xenocrates and Aristotle, continuing 
for the next two centuries to live a sort of subterranean (perhaps oral and 
doxographical) existence until it found new expression in first- 
century BCE Alexandria and thereafter. 

Xenocrates and Aristotle reacted against the excessive transcendental- 
ism of the Speusippian system, and returned somewhat more closely to 
the older, less dualistic Megarian (the One = Intellect = the Good) and 
more immanently oriented Pythagorean (voðs-povás) conceptions by 
retracting the ultimate ground of being back into the intelligible realm of 
pure being itself. This restriction of transcendence to a single intelligible 
realm of pure being is to be regarded as part and parcel of the increasing 
interest in and adoption of the metaphysics of immanence and cosmos- 
piety typical of Hellenistic philosophies such as Stoicism. The axis of 
Xenocrates’ metaphysics was the immanent cosmos; he tended to re- 
strict the transcendent sphere (rà €xta TOD ovpavod}—along with his 
own systematizing interests—to the celestial region (à avTod ToU 
ovpavod, frg. 5 Heinze). Aristotle, for his part, seriously questioned 
whether there was a transcendent world at all. After the metaphysically 
dry period of the Skeptical Academy, interest in—and religious thirst 
for—the transcendent, and the pre-Platonic quest for cosmological first 
principles returned in both Middleplatonism and Alexandrian Neopy- 


_—_ 


47. Ibid., 386-389. 
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thagoreanism, and became a central o i i 
eem "o ccupation of the Platonism of the 
Since the time of Xenocrates and Aristotle, the higher transcend 
world had been taken en bloc, with little attention given analyzin I 
subtle infrastructure. Yet, all the while, the autonomous PO d 
the Speusippian conception of its ultimate, only negatively e te 
ground of being remained a latent possibility to be triggered by the van 
interest in the transcendent ground of a cosmos from which many think 
ers of late Hellenistic times found themselves increasing] "s D 
The main thinkers in whose thought this reemergence can sies ic d 
are: the Neopythagoreans of first century BCE Alexandria, be ein 
with the speculative commentaries of Eudorus on Aristotle ana of Philo 
(himself heavily influenced by Neopythagorean speculation) on - 
Jewish scriptures, and continued by gnostic theologians (especi tly 
Basilides and the Valentinians), the Church Fathers Clement ou : 
cially Origen, and the Neoplatonists beginning with Plotinus pattie 
succession of thinkers—who are all equally representative idies f ‘ 
deeper subterranean tendency in Platonism, beginning with Pia d 
Speusippus and resurfacing in first century Alexandria—an cuin 
— my negatively conceivable ground of being is gradually sei 
nmi e M from its expression in being and thought. On the 
m da > eio e and Middleplatonic restriction of transcen- 
ES edu edo intellectual level did not die out, but lived on in 
"das hod ristian Platonizing theologians such as Athanasius of 
iie ore the excessively hierarchical subordinationism 
eiiim estorianism through the theological doctrines of mo- 
Tine inn homoousios solution of Nicea in 325 CE. 
No ecg us take on an important role for the Platonic tradition 
eee. iii ofa re-emergent Speusippian four-level meta- 
EP idi s ird is odds being itself. Kramer accordingly treats 
Dieses (ptio € ara of prsna systems along with the 
n the Good” and Speusippus) and the “logos 


theologians” (princi 
le principally Philo, Clement. i 
ntt ari Moos nl , and Origen). These systems 


The One Y 
í (ev) 
Mind ^c IA 
Soul (vots [aptOuot, rerpás, Sekds, peyéðn]) 
Bodie: (vx) 
s (owpata) 
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which is to be found also in the Neopythagorean system of Moderatus 
(apud Simplicius, Jn Aristotelis Physicorum 9.230,41-231,27 Diels) and 
in that related by Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos X.248E ff. 
Thus certain gnostic systems constitute an important link between the 
Platonism of the Older Academy and that of Plotinus. Krämer is con- 
cerned to distill out from them those Platonic philosophical ingredients 
which may have been grafted from the professional and popular phi- 
losophical environment onto the gnostic “fundamental experience" 
(Grunderfahrung) and consequently undergone a gnostic pseudomor- 
phosis (here arguing against Jonas).48 Evidence for this is to be found by 
isolating within gnostic sources specific Platonic philosophical doctrines 
and concepts by which the Gnostics systematically articulated their ex- 
perience, rather than by positing an abstract system-building power or 
tendency as Jonas attempts to do. Recovering these ingredients will lead 
to the hypothetical reconstruction of a contemporary Platonic system 
paralleling that reflected in the gnostic sources, by which one may sup- 
pose that the metaphysical structure of the gnostic systems was influ- 
enced (not, be it noted, invented or erected) by philosophical doctrines. 
In this regard, Kramer breaks new ground in scholarship on Gnosticism, 
which has in the past tended to speak of genetic relationships of unilin- 
ear dependence upon sources rather than in terms of mutual influence. 
Krümer claims that the earliest stages of the oldest gnostic systems 
(the Naasene psalm, the Simonians, and the Barbeloite and Ophite sys- 
tems described by Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.23 and 29-30) exhibit a tri- 
partition of the ontological levels—Intellect, Soul, and Chaos—in which 
the function of the world soul is represented by a feminine emanation 
(named Ennoia, Barbelo, Sophia) of the highest deity. This tripartition, 
typical of Middleplatonic metaphysics, is found also in the Baruch work 
cited by Justin (Hippolytus, Ref. V.20 £), the Sethians (Hippolytus, 
Ref. V.19), the Peratae (Hippolytus, Ref. V.17.1-2) and in the Poiman- 
dres and other Hermetic tractates. In these systems, the transcendent, 
unmoved supreme deity is an intelligence that contains the ideas, while 
the second (moved) intelligence (the world soul) apprehends those ideas 
and in turn impresses them upon lower Matter. This distinction between 
moved and unmoved principles is to be found in Plutarch (De Iside et 
Osiride 373B, 374F, 376C), Alcinous <Albinus> (Didaskalikos 


—— 
48. KRAMER, op. cit., 328-329. 
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XIV 69,33 ff.; X 165,3 Hermann), Numenius (frgs. 21, 24, 25 Leeman: 
= 12, 15, 16 des Places), and in the Chaldaean Oracles (op 13-14 » 
Kroll = frgs. 5, 7, 8 des Places, and Psellus, Hypotypósis ^ 74 Kroll 
= 199,19-20 des Places). In general, “the various strongly gnosis traci 
in the Middleplatonic systems of the Chaldaean Oracles and Numeni i 
— edic between gnostic Hermetic and pure pinim, onp. 
irm that there were c i i i : : 
dum a lose ties between Middleplatonism and hellenizing 
When one moves to the more developed—and presumably Alexan- 
drian!—Basilidean and Valentinian systems, however, one encounter: 
pre-Plotinian four-level metaphysics in which a necalively mrt 
unitary principle beyond being and thinking is placed at the top of the 
metaphysical hierarchy. While G. Quispel5? had compared the system of 
Basilides (Hippolytus, Ref VII,20-27) with Middleplatonism, Krüme 
shows that, on the contrary, for Basilides the ground of eitig is not ‘ 
thinking intelligence, but a purely negative principle to which thinkin; 
is only subordinate. The somewhat static Eleatic ontological structure i 
the Middleplatonists is here replaced by a dynamic process in wich 
reality gradually unfolds in successive levels, a view that may owe itself 
to the influence of Judaeo-Christian conceptions of the world’s creati 
(although for Basilides, the creative principle is not distinct from 
creation, which instead emerges spontaneously from a world-seed). The 
Basilidean juxtaposition of the ground of being with a material pflbalple 
ees: and the gradual unfolding of reality therefrom point 
ag to a metaphysical system similar to that of certain Neopythago- 
— in which an original monad and a dyadic principle derived from 
: e monad interact to produce the rest of reality. Such a Neopythagorean 
eem s behind Basilides can also be claimed for Platonism, since 
se iiir ima ip are indeed transcendent, but it is not typically Mid- 
Msi an extensive survey of the Valentinian systems which 
ES y strong Platonic influences.52 The basic metaphysical struc- 
he Valentinian system (2"d half of the second century) reported 


2 Ium op. cit., 234; cf. 63 ff. and 72 f. 

. "L'hom ique: i ilide,” 

m me gnostique: La doctrine de Basilide," Eranos Jahrbuch 16 (1948), 
51. KRAMER, Der Ursprung der Gei. 7 
capas sprung der Geistmetaphysik, 234-238. 
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by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 1.1-8), Hippolytus (Ref. V1.29-36), and Clem- 
ent's Excerpts from Theodotus is nearly identical with that of Moderatus 
of Gades (apud Simplicius, I Phys. 9.230,34-231,27 Diels; 2d half of 


the first century): 


Valentinians Moderatus 
Bythos One (Ev) 
Aeons (Horos, Nous, etc.) Forms (cién) 
World Soul (Demiurge) World Soul 
Matter (Hyle) Hyle (bodies) 


While the late first century system of Moderatus (discussed at length in 
Chapter 9), apparently based upon a Neopythagorean interpretation of 
Plato's Parmenides (and perhaps also of the Timaeus), is headed bya 
monistic principle (i.e. by the One [év]), Valentinian accounts of the 
highest principle appear in two forms: monistic? and dualistic.54 
Whether or not the highest Valentinian principle is to be regarded as a 
unitary Father or a syzygy of the Father and his Silence (like the rest of 
the Valentinian Aeons), it is in any case to be conceived as an utterly 
transcendent ground of being beyond being itself, comprehensible only 
in negative terms, and beyond intellect. Kramer notes the following 
features of the Valentinian four-level metaphysics:55 
1. The Valentinian Demiurge is to be understood as the world soul of 
Plutarch and Numenius which can tend (in its mortal aspect) either 
toward Hyle or, in its immortal aspect, towards the highest point of the 
cosmos, the Ogdoad. Like the Middleplatonic (and ultimately 
Xenocratean) world soul, the Valentinian Demiurge is dyadic insofar as 
it has a theoretical (contemplative) function (directed upwards) and a 
demiurgic function (directed down to matter in an act of creation; 
cf. Hippolytus, Ref. V1.32). The same might be said of the Demiurge’s 
mother Sophia who, although a pleromatic Aeon, nevertheless falls in a 
creative act, and is later rectified by the Savior in a noetic act (Lop wots 
h kata yvôow). In this way, one can end up with both a higher 


Sees 


53. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.11.5; 1.2.4 [Lipsius" monistic strand B in Ptolemaeus" 
system]; 1.12.4; Hippolytus, Ref. N129.3-4; 38,5; A Valentinian Exposition, 


NHC XI,2. 


54. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.1-8 (Lipsius’ dualistic strand A in Ptolemaeus" sys- 


tem); 1.11.5 (Valentinus); Hippolytus, Ref. V1.30.6-7; 31.3; 38.2; 38.5-6. 
55. KRAMER, op. Cit., 241-248, 
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— Sophia and a lower (fallen) Sophia called Achamoth, who will 
later be restored into the Pleroma by Jesus th i in i 
ee y e Savior, the Joint Fruit of 
2. The Aeons of the Valentinian Pleroma, separated by the boundary 
Horos from the Kenoma or Deficiency of the visible world (from the 
Ogdoad to Hyle), correspond to the world of Platonic ideas, conceived 
as paradigmatic virtues (coda, oóveats, Tiotis, Edis, dyámn) and 
e: CEA €voois, dkívnTos etc.). Again, as in Platonism, the 
things outside the Pleroma are called images l 
EA ea ges or shadows of the Plero- 
3. The Valentinian arrangement of the Aeons into Tetrads, Decads 
and Dodecads is of Pythagorean origin, as is the Tetractys-like group of 
Bythos (the monad), his occasional consort Silence (Sigê, Ennoia, the 
Dyad), and the Son and his consort (Nous and Aletheia), from which the 
IUe Sophia and her dwelling, the Ogdoad, are derived. Like the late 
irst century BCE Neopythagorean system of Eudorus of Alexandria,’ 
"ik (Ref. V.29.2) conceives the Valentinian Bythos as the Py- 
t Monad followed by the syzygy (pair) of Nous and Aletheia as 
: yad.” Similar Pythagorean speculation occurs abundantly in the 
alentinian system of Marcus (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.15-16; Hippoly- 
saes y deeem em and frequently in the Nag Hammadi tractates 
2.5 ospel of Truth ini. iti 
ism. p [NHC L3] and A Valentinian Exposition 
E Krümer concludes that the carefully worked-out system of Valentinian 
"es derives from a Pythagorean/Platonic doctrine of pure numbers 
- S pa groups of monads), which were personified by the Valentini- 
cA us short, the Valentinian aeons are derived from Plato's ideal num- 
rs? Thus the Valentinian system contains a deposit, even if some- 
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Ref. VIILS Z ef. | 513; V.9.5; V1.14.6; 18.2 ff), the Docetae (Hippolytus, 
A e -9) and in Monoimus' system (Hippolytus, Ref. VIII.12-14). T 
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what encrusted and distorted, of philosophical concepts deriving from 
the Old Academy, and so is of great value in reconstructing the trajec- 
tory of the Platonic Geistmetaphysik from Plato to Plotinus. 

Above all, the metaphysics of gnostic myths is not static, but dy- 
namic, since it wishes to account for the rise of the present dualistic 
world-condition from its original pristine integrity. The move from 
original unity to derived multiplicity is generally conceived as the self- 
unfolding of a primal principle by a process of self-reflection, in which a 
thought emanates from and then objectivizes the primal source, produc- 
ing the dyad of subject and object, the potential for multiplicity and 
indeed thinking (vods) itself. From this, the Aeons take their rise as 
intelligent living beings, actualizations of the ideas of the divine primal 
thinking. The realm of Aeons thus corresponds to the Platonic transcen- 
dent realm of ideas. 

Yet in these gnostic myths there is always a characteristic point where 
the orderly unfolding of the One into an intelligent manifold is shattered 
by a crisis in which the divine primal thinking becomes tragically alien- 
ated from its ground. In the Valentinian system, the drive of the Aeons 
to know or intelligize their source is channeled through the highest 
Aeon, the Son (Nous), who alone knows the greatness of the Father. In 
the system of the Tripartite Tractate (NHC I 76,2-12), the creative act of 
the Logos emanated from the Son, namely to make the nature of the 
Father known beyond the world of Aeons, is regarded as good. In most 
Valentinian sources a single female Aeon (Sophia) violates this restric- 
tion in a presumptuous attempt to know the father directly or to imitate 
his creative power. The willful act of this spiritual being is conceived as 
the origin of ignorance, and leads to the rise of passions (repentance, 
grief, fear, perplexity, and puzzlement conceived as modes of ignorance) 
which become materialized as the ignorant demiurge (the psychic na- 
ture) and the four elements (the material nature) from which the visible 
world takes its rise. The three levels of the Valentinian cosmos, Ground 
(Bythos)-Pleroma-Kenoma (each separated from the other by a bound- 

ary called Horos), and the stage-by-stage development from unity to 
multiplicity reveal the nature of the Valentinian myth as a narrative of 
the vicissitudes of knowledge itself: thinking in potency (Bythos); think- 
ing in actuality (the Aeons); thinking in its “falleness” (Sophia and the 
demiurge). Just as Sophia is separated from the product of her defective 
thinking and restored to the Pleroma, so also the fallen, estranged self- 
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knowledge of the individual Gnostic is returned to its origin by his or 
her own act of knowing the myth. Much like Jonas, Kramer schematizes 
this movement: 


At the beginning stands the unfolding of thinking out of t| i 

which by self-reflection brings itself forth and inae jury "i think, 
ing of the Pleroma, the original multiplicity, There follows the self- 
alienation of thinking into pathos, and finally its self-expression in hylic 
corporeality. A final phase of the movement of the divine thought is Ea 
pleted in the return of thinking to its highest form.50 A 


This structure and movement is a mythological form of the Platonic- 
Academic "orotxetov Metaphysik” (metaphysics of elemental princi- 
ples) and is inexplicable on the basis of purely gnostic (dualistic) prem- 
ises alone. It shows that alongside the static three-level Middleplatonic 
metaphysics there existed a four-level metaphysics (the highest principle 
is beyond thinking), which led to the metaphysics of Plotinus. This cee 
level metaphysics is not a purely gnostic invention, since it has its roots 
in Plato’s oral teaching and in Speusippus. Later on it appears in Mod- 
eratus and Philo of Alexandria, Platonists whose systems were strongl 
influenced by Neopythagorean speculation, and in Origen she is 
probably dependent on gnostic-Valentinian traditions. Although it was 
an adaptation of a prior Platonic metaphysical system that was shared by 
eed and many others, Krámer concludes that Plotinus’ metaphysics 
is not gnostic, since the gnostic god is a primal “subject,” while Plot- 
inus’ god is prior to subject and object. 
E ene appeared the important monograph of Christoph Elsas 
Euri » Neoplatonic world rejection in the school of Plotinus,°! 
Es m o build on the previous work of Carl Schmidt? in deter- 
be Pine and identity of the Gnostics opposed by Plotinus in 
- ha - at originally comprised Enneads III, 8; V, 8; V, 5 and 
onologically, tractates, 30-33).9 On the basis of a lengthy 
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analysis, Elsas isolates some 140 citations from this composition— 
originally constituting, according to R. Harder, a four-hour oral refuta- 
tion—Trepresenting the claims of Plotinus’ gnostic opponents which 
Plotinus quoted or paraphrased and refuted in the course of these trac- 
tates.64 These 140 citations are then rearranged by Elsas into a system- 
atic presentation of the doctrine of Plotinus’ gnostic opponents? begin- 
ning with a description of the human existential situation they 
presuppose (“Gegenwartiges Sein"), and then developing the metaphys- 
ics on the basis of which these Gnostics depicted the pre-temporal na- 
ture of the universe (“Vorzeitiges Sein”), the subsequent fall into the 
realm of becoming upon the creation of this world and man’s predica- 
ment in it (“Vorzeitiges Werden”), and finally the future deliverance 
from it (“Zukiinftiges Werden”) and the return to pre-temporal bliss 
(“Zukiinftiges Sein"). These phases of the gnostic account of origins, 
fall and restoration are each treated on the basis of underlying dualities 
(e.g. divine and worldly, spiritual and corporeal, election and falleness, 
spirit and matter, light and darkness, good and evil, being and becoming, 
unity and division, etc.; the resemblance to Jonas' categories and sys- 
tematic presentation is intentional). Elsas supplements his systematic 
presentation of the doctrine of Plotinus’ gnostic opponents elicited from 
Plotinus’ refutation point-for-point with comparative material drawn 
from the teachings of various philosophers and gnostic documents; in 
particular from the doctrines of the viri novi of Arnobius’ Adversus na- 
tiones (especially where these stand in tension with Porphyry), the Her- 
metica (especially Poimandres), Zosimus’ On the Letter Omega, the 
Neoplatonists Amelius and Porphyry (before and after his association 
with Plotinus), the Chaldaean Oracles, the Middleplatonist/Neopytha- 
gorean Numenius, the Neopythagorean/gnostic (iei, Valentinian/Ophite) 
inscriptions and frescoes of the Aurelean tombs near the Viale Manzoni, 
the heresiological reports on the Sethians, Naasenes, Barbelo-Gnostics, 
Ophites and Valentinians, the Bruce Codex, and such of the Nag Ham- 
madi tractates as were available to Elsas. 


Ede o Led 
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In Elsas’ opinion, the Gnostics who appeared in Plotinus’ circle are to 
be identified with the viri novi refuted by Arnobius.Ó6 This group of 
"reborn" Christian Gnostics is held to be responsible for the integration 
of the Middleplatonist/Neopythagorean metaphysics of Numenius and 
the Chaldaean Oracles with certain inherited gnostic traditions b 
means of a typically gnostic hermeneutic. In tractates 30-33 Filis 
criticizes principally the philosophical teachers on the basis of whose 
thought these Gnostics constructed their cosmological, ontological and 
mystical doctrine. The viri novi are called by Arnobius “followers of 
Mercury" (i.e. Hermetics); the term viri novi may suggest "renewed" or 
“reborn” and perhaps a connection with the Sethian “Allogeneis” men- 
tioned by Porphyry (Vita Plotini, 16) and others; they are said to depend 
on Numenius and Cronius; their cosmology bears structural resemblance 
to that of the Chaldaean Oracles; and they sustain various connections 
with the Hellenistic Magi-traditions in general (such as reflected in 
Ex — — suggests that the Gnostics around Plot- 
inus are Christian, this Gnosticism i i 
po sm is actually of a more pagan sort, basi- 

The common metaphysical background of Plotinus’ Gnostics, the viri 
novi and various other gnostic groups (Peratae, Docetae, etc.) is the 
mmol of Numenius. The group most closely related to Gnosticism 
aving the closest connection to Numenius is said to be the (only incipi- 
E, no Jewish Christian Elchasaites with their astrological teach- 
E. Sa s ER purification doctrines, asceticism, and 
ewe ii PERS pe Such teachings are all present in the syn- 
E ees re -Persian culture of Numenius’ homeland Syria, where 

aldaean Oracles may have been composed. Numenius de- 


E- 
2 Ibid., 42, 248, etc. 
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stic prophet Nicotheos is none other than Elchasai), takes clear sides 
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TPhyry, and the last tractate of the Bruce Codex. PURUS 
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veloped his metaphysics in dependence upon Alexandrian metaphysical 
speculation, perhaps Philo's in particular; this was also the base upon 
which the Chaldaean Oracles built their metaphysics, mediating them to 
gnostic groups in Rome near the time of Plotinus. Hence Numenius, 
though not himself a Gnostic, occupies a central role in the development 
of Gnosticism. 

With early access to the entire Nag Hammadi Library, especially the 
tractates the Three Steles of Seth, Marsanes, Zostrianos and Allogenes, 
Elsas might have stressed the connection of Plotinus! Gnostics with 
Irenaeus’ “Barbeloites” or Sethians rather than with the viri novi of Ar- 
nobius, about whom we know little enough already in comparison to the 
Sethians, who have left us extensive literature. According to Porphyry, 
the only demonstrably identifiable gnostic documents read in Plotinus’ 
circle are Sethian: “apocalypses of Zoroaster and Zostrianos and 
Nicotheos and Allogenes and Messos and of other such figures” (Por- 
phyry, Vita Plotini, 16) whose stance was attacked by Plotinus and 
whose doctrines were refuted at great length by Amelius and Porphyry 
himself in the period 244-269 CE. This does not mean that those proffer- 
ing these treatises were Sethians or Barbeloites; only that they used 
Sethian traditions. It is not impossible that the opponents were Arno- 
bius’ viri novi, yet Elsas bases this claim mainly upon the assumption 
that Latin viri novi may render the Greek dddoyeveis?? and upon the 
tenuous connection between the (probably Barbeloite or Sethian) figures 
of Nicotheos and Marsanes with Elchasaite teachers whose names later 
became the property of Sethian-Archontic Gnosticism.?! On the con- 
trary, much more evidence supports the connection of the viri novi with 
Hermetic tradition.’2 Perhaps the greatest weakness in the identification 
of the viri novi with Plotinus’ Gnostics is that in Arnobius’ report the 
former betray no acquaintance with the gnostic Sophia myth criticized 
by Plotinus at such length (Ennead Il, 9.10,19-12,44), while the version 
closest to that presupposed by Plotinus is to be found in the Sethian- 
Barbeloite tractate Zostrianos (VIII 9,16-13,6; cf. also the parallelism of 
terms: Paroikesis, Antitypoi, Metanoia throughout Zostrianos with En- 
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nead Il, 9.6,2 and “reflection of a reflection” with “image of an image” 
in Ennead Il, 9.10,24-29). 

Furthermore, while the metaphysics of Numenius may have influ- 
enced both those of Plotinus and his gnostic opponents, distinctive fea- 
tures of the metaphysics of the Sethian treatises read in Plotinus’ circle 
do not invite his detailed refutation. They bear about as much resem- 
blance to Numenius’ metaphysics as to Plotinus’ own, each displaying a 
considerable elaboration beyond Numenius. The doctrines criticized by 
Plotinus may not then, after all, provide evidence sufficient to identify 
his opponents with any precision. If anything, Sethian metaphysical 
doctrine is closer to that of the Chaldaean Oracles than to that of Nu- 
menius, to judge from the elaborate tripartitioning of the intellectual 
principle (i.e. the triadic structure of the Aeon of Barbelo) shared by 
these sources. Although Elsas, lacking the Nag Hammadi source mate- 
rial critical to his thesis, was unable at the time to draw the closest and 
most exact historical connection between the Gnostics and Plotinus’ 
opponents, his remains the most compendious and thoroughgoing treat- 
ES x. ig between Gnosticism and the Platonic tradition cur- 
ES ps 2 Dillon provided a brief treatment of Valentinian Gnos- 
E s magisterial The Middle Platonists, in which, under the 
E T id a ais — be treats gnostie metaphysics as an eddy 
Sarran iru wie atant He expresses there the hope 
E o hpi? gaa will “serve to indicate that the influ- 

-view penetrated very widely into the seething 
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ES of sects and salvation-cults that sprang up within the Graeco- 
man world in the first two centuries A.D.”:73 
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such a figure manifesting itself in this way within Platonism as well. The 
theory of the nature of the soul, its descent into matter, its strategy of es- 
cape, and its destiny after death, is also close to that of Platonism. In addi- 
tion, there are such pervasive images as that of Light against Darkness, the 
inexhaustible Fount of Being, and the wings of the Soul, which, if not de- 
rived from Platonism, are certainly shared in common with it. Platonism, 
therefore, in its ‘Middle’ development, stands out as at least one important 
influence in the formation of these systems. 


Although, for want of space, Dillon has necessarily had to restrict his 
account of this common sharing between Gnosticism and Platonism to 
the Valentinian and Hermetic schools, he nevertheless leaves one with 
the impression that this sharing was only unidirectional, with the Gnos- 
tics as the receivers and the Platonists as the suppliers. We shall shortly 
see, however, that that is not the whole story. 

In 1978, A. H. Armstrong contributed a major article on “Gnosis and 
Greek Philosophy” to the Jonas Festschrifi.^ While he considers phi- 
losophy to be a more or less public phenomenon in which the divine 
reveals itself in an essentially good and divinely ordained cosmos 
through our divinely-given reason, Gnosis is for him a fundamentally 
private and esoteric revelation which explains the evil of the cosmos, its 
anti-divine origin and the saving knowledge necessary to escape to an- 
other far-off world of light presided over by the true but alien supreme 
deity. In this sense, the cosmically optimistic revelations of the Her- 
metica differ from typical Greek philosophy only in their rather esoteric 
character. Much more problematical is the relationship between phi- 
losophy and those gnostic revelations that are based on the notion of a 
pre-cosmic fault and a fall of being from the world of light leading to the 
creation of a prison-like world made by a stupid and inferior creator. In 
the Platonic-Pythagorean view, the world is always an ordered place, 
ruled by good gods not responsible for the evil which it contains; the 
cause of that evil is as necessary to the existence of the whole as is the 
cause of good things. The principle opposed to the good is that of in- 
definite multiplicity, whose inability to submit completely to the formal 
and ordering power of the good principle appears in the sublunar mate- 
rial world as intractable, irrational, and disorderly, while in the realms 
above the moon there is no evil at all, since the principle of multiplicity 
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there fully submits to the ordering cause. The Gnostic, on the other 
hand, is said to regard even the heavenly realm as ruled by evil. In the 
later Neoplatonists, this principle of multiplicity is no longer a principle 
of evil, but instead becomes on every level an expression of the divine 
infinity proceeding from the ultimate Good; rather than a positive prin- 
ciple of evil, there is only the relative absence of the Good. Throughout, 
the presence of divinely originated human souls on earth was felt to be 
an embarrassing problem for Pythagoreans and Platonists, whose expla- 
nations for their presence varied between the old Pythagorean-Orphic 
idea of a pre-natal sin and an attendant fall into the cycle of birth and 
death (as in Empedocles), and the idea that souls, with their divine na- 
ture, are sent down by higher divine powers to help them in their divine 
work here below (as claimed by Iamblichus and the commentaries of 
Proclus).75 
Although Gnostics certainly adapted Greek philosophy, for Arm- 
strong they manifest a distinct way of feeling and thinking about God, 
man and the world that has little in common with Greek philosophers. 
Their use of Greek philosophy is not genuine, as is that of participants in 
the philosophical tradition, but “extraneous and mostly superficial,” 
except insofar as they shared with certain philosophers a tendency to 
attribute evil to an originally passive and negative principle of evil 
rather than to an intentional and proactive one. However, some second- 
century Greek philosophers, such as Plutarch in his On Isis and Osiris 
(368D-371B), seem to have been influenced by an Iranian conflict dual- 
ism in positing the presence of an active principle of evil (Seth-Typhon) 
M heavens able to cause irrational events like eclipses. Plutarch 
E Sed qe tm this principle from the passive, feminine principle 
em iwi Poe gneis submits to the good demiurge Osiris, the 
E aam of form and order. A similar conflict dualism is also 
pese icus, who with Plutarch could base the theory of a pre- 
eee d ARM and evil soul as the source of irrational distur- 
Ein a Er ue of Plato's late speculations on the source 
Home un the oe of the receptacle in Timaeus 
Bons simu EE n evil soul in matter is espoused by Nu- 
ieved humans possessed two souls, one good and 
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one evil. Perhaps one finds also in Numenius an instance of gnostic 
influence on a Platonic philosopher, in his notion of a demiurge who 
alternates between contemplation of the suprajacent divine mind and the 
unification of form and matter below, but, forgetting himself in his con- 
cern with matter, becomes split into a second and third God whose 
lower aspect falls towards the heavenly spheres. Armstrong suspects that 
Numenius’ doctrines of the two souls in man, of the presence of evil in 
the heavens, and of a split, distracted demiurge forgetful of himself may 
owe something to a combination of heterodox Jewish dualistic ideas 
tinged with gnostic influence. Nevertheless, these second-century think- 
ers, for whom the value of the material world lies near the lower end of 
the scale of valuation, hold this cosmos to be beautiful; its creator can- 
not be the despicable, arrogant, inferior being found in certain gnostic 
myths. 

We have seen that according to Jonas, these later Platonic systems, 
including that of Plotinus, are akin to and are to be understood in terms 
of contemporary gnostic systems. They are to be regarded as part of a 
general pattern of speculation preeminently expressed and developed in 
Gnosticism. Even though some of these Platonists, especially Plotinus, 
opposed Gnosticism, especially its elitism and its excessive devaluation 
of the created order, the structure of their thought betrays their true, even 
if unconscious commonality with gnostic thought. If, with Jonas, one 
understands the Neoplatonic system-building tendency to have origi- 
nated in gnostic circles (especially of the Syrian-Egyptian branch), then, 
even taking into account differences of attitude, mood and expression, 
one can call later Platonism a form of gnostic thought. Armstrong disso- 
ciates himself from this view. He rejects the notion of a general spirit or 
characteristic of the thought of late antiquity which expresses itself 
equally in Gnosticism, Alexandrian patristic authors, and late antique 
philosophy. 

Armstrong also recalls Jonas’ characterization of the peculiar position 
of the Soul in Plotinus’ thought: while the status of each level of being 
save that of the One is defined by its relation to the next higher level, the 
universal Soul stands out by being directed also to that which is lower 
than itself, and so, as its individuated expression, the human soul must 
choose to orient itself either to the lower or to the higher realms. This 
burden of choice with its potential for ambiguity, ambivalence, and 
sense of faultedness interrupts and causes a potentially tragic fissure in 
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an otherwise strictly deductive metaphysics. Armstrong counters this 
with the observation that, for Plotinus, the embodiment of the soul in 
human bodies is a good and necessary part of the self-diffusion of the 
Good throughout the universe to the last and lowest limits of possible 
existence; the Logos of man in the intelligible world must include both 
body and soul. Indeed, much to the consternation of later Neoplatonists, 
Plotinus held that the higher aspect of the individual soul remains per- 
manently within the realm of Intellect, while only its formative principle 
(its Logos) enters into the human psycho-physical complex which can 
be said to behave with audacity (ToAya), falling farther than necessary 
into the material world in self-centered forgetfulness. In the case of the 
cosmic Soul, not all of it, but only a “part” or “power” of it has an inde- 
pendent nature that wants to be “on its own” by thinking its mental ob- 
jects in succession and not all at once (as in the case of the Intellect); it 
turns from noetic rest to successional discursive reasoning, thus “tempo- 
ralizing" itself and enslaving the material world to time (En- 
nead II, 7.11,1-31). While Jonas considers this turn of events typical of 
gnostic mythical dramas of the tragic fall of the soul, Armstrong finds it 
merely to be a legitimate Platonic principle that soul-movement must 
precede body-movement, thus accounting for the temporality of this 
world which is the best possible image of the intelligible world. Plotinus 
was no Gnostic; as the conclusion of his second Ennead shows, he was 
in fact an opponent of Gnosticism, and, together with the anti-gnostic 
elements in orthodox Christianity, helped to ensure the ultimate defeat 
of the gnostic way of thinking and feeling about this world as a serious 
option for our culture. 
arpa la. uc dock deny to Gnostics any genuine participa- 
wiiee ih e employment of Platonic philosophy, and 
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by i contribution of Judaism to the formation of gnostic mythology has 
OW been well established by scholars like G. Quispel, G. W. Mac- 
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Rae, B. A. Pearson, A. F. Segal, J. E. Fossum and G. G. Stroumsa.76 All 
emphasize the role of an inner-Jewish exegesis of problematic biblical 
passages, mainly those containing highly anthropomorphic depictions of 
God which might be taken to call into question God’s ultimate good- 
ness, transcendence and omnipotence. Such concerns led to the devel- 
opment of ideas concerning intermediating angelic powers active in the 
cosmos and even responsible for its creation. According to Stroumsa, 
the gnostic concern was not so much an attempt to preserve God’s tran- 
scendence, but an obsession with the problem of evil and its source. 
Like various Jewish thinkers, they posited a hierarchical duality between 
God and a subordinate demiurgical angel, but the Gnostics radicalized 
this duality by demonizing the demiurge and actually identifying him 


with Satan. 
Recently I. P. Culianu?” sought to emphasize the foundational contri- 


bution of both Jewish and Platonic thinkers to gnostic thought by exam- 
ining a limited set of exegetical or interpretive transformations they 
applied to the two foundational protological texts of the Graeco-Roman 
world, the book of Genesis and Plato’s Timaeus, in an effort to reconcile 
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fundamental incongruities in their respective accounts; the resultant 
interpretive strategies gave rise to the major gnostic myths. Borrowing 
H. Bloom’s’® characterization of gnostic exegesis as a form of “mispri- 
sion” (“mis-taking” or “creative misunderstanding”), he observes: “In- 
deed, Gnosticism is Platonic hermeneutics so suspicious of tradition that 
it is willing to break through the borders of tradition, any tradition, in- 
cluding its own. Conversely, regarded through the eyes of tradition ity 
tradition, it appears as ‘misprision’.” Again: “Gnostic exegesis of Genes 
sis admits a definition strikingly similar to Philonic exegesis: It is an 
interpretation of a Jewish text according to a set of rules derived from 
Platonism.” 

Thus, whereas Philo of Alexandria identified the Biblical creator God 
with the supreme Monad presiding over the transcendent world of ideas. 
the Gnostics identified that God with the demiurge of Plato’s Tinabis; 
who consults a divine paradigm beyond him as the model for his pore 
tion. The result of this is the supposition that there must be a God 
presiding over the ideal realm who is superior to the God of Genesis. In 
addition, the biblical stress on the sole godhead of the creator, who in 
tinually asserts his sole supremacy, would cause Platonist exegétus to 
raise serious questions about a god who boasts in his supremacy (e.g., “I 
am a jealous God” in Dt 5:9 and “I am God and there is none ches ibe- 
E me in Is 45:5-7, 18, 21; 46:9), but is known not to be supreme. The 
- — 2 an this demiurge is a faulty being, vainly boastful and 
EI sie beyond him. As the link between this supreme God 
nibus M Gnostics posit an intermediate Sophia/ 
emm E Y exist in several manifestations ranging from the 

d other, God's consort or First Thought, to the actual moth 
the demiurge. While Platonists could well identi i hi Gens is 
with the creative Logos, the Gnosti n A cna ir i 
siis PS ee jostics, attending to the contradiction 
deity and a a - enue, xen rid 
; ing unique, 

E ien iei A must be a third entity. en een Mire 
ceram diee si Sophia/Logos and Demiurge, would be con- 
Bucwodí mj _ rpm Son s inculpability for the faults of 
him. ades e i emiurge's ignorance of what is beyond 

y must be assigned to the demiurge, yet the demiurge 
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must also maintain an essential relation to the Platonic creative instru- 
mentality of Sophia/Logos: thus the demiurge is indeed produced from 
the Sophia/Logos figure, but this production turns out to be an unwanted 
mistake. In turn, Sophia/Logos becomes an ambiguous figure, both giv- 
ing rise to the creator of a world which was not intended to be as it is, 
and, at the same time, being the source of the divine substance that takes 
up enforced residence in that world. This tragedy is said to be due to a 
misdirected eroticism or curiosity or inexperience or a downward direc- 
tion of attention. Both this ambiguity in the Sophia/Logos figure and the 
ignorance of the demiurge seem to be the fundamental point of the 
Gnostics’ departure from the general Platonist view of the cosmos as the 
necessary expression of the fullness of the world of ideas implemented 
without jealousy by a demiurge who is cognizant of the transcendent 
realm beyond him. Yet this same Sophia/Logos—in various guises—is 
able to rectify much of its mistaken creative activity by acting also as 
the instrument that appears in the world—again in various guises—for 
the salvation of the divine element that was taken from her and enclosed 
in the lower world by her demiurgical offspring. 

It thus appears that Platonism, defined especially by the Timaeus, 
constitutes the basic framework for gnostic solutions to the exegetical 
enigmas of the Genesis text. While the Valentinian creator is expressly 
equated with Plato's demiurge, Sethian texts do not actually call their 
world creator, Yaldabaoth, “demiurge,” a phenomenon apparently unno- 
ticed by Culianu.”? Moreover, whereas the demiurge of the Timaeus is 
confronted with unformed, chaotic matter and reduces it to order in 
accord with an eternal paradigm, the Sethian Archon, himself amor- 
phous and chaotic, is no true demiurge. As the aborted son of Sophia, 
his character is essentially devoid of form and order. Even though he 
copies an image of the eternal aeonic paradigm, he cannot directly see it; 
he knows nothing of the world beyond him, and thus produces a chaotic 
copy with more similarity to his own being than to the image he copies. 
And his ability to copy what he does is due not to his ungrudging intelli- 
gence, but to the power he stole from his mother Sophia, by which an 
unintended element of perfection has nevertheless come to dwell in his 
creation (an element that, once incorporated into Adam, will prove to be 
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Yaldabaoth’s own undoing). To be sure, the overall scheme resembles 
that of the Timaeus, yet it is more a parody of it than a direct implemen- 
tation. This may constitute yet another gnostic "creative misprision," in 
this case, of the very Platonic exegetical framework borrowed from the 
Timaeus and applied to the solutions of the biblical protological enig- 
mas. In gnostic thought, perhaps there is an analogy between the gnostic 
use of the two protological texts: just as the Jewish creator God is sub- 
ordinated to an even higher supreme deity, so also the demiurge of the 
Timaeus is interpreted in terms of his lower subordinates, the “younger 
gods” to whom the demiurge assigns the task of combining the rational 
soul substance created by him with the lower spirited and appetitive 
parts of the soul, and incarnating this mixture into the mortal bodies of 
humans. In this way, the figure that in each tradition is responsible for 
the creation of humans is demoted from its place in the original narrative 
as a way of explaining the origin of a human condition perceived as 
defective. 

It also seems that the structuring of the transcendent world in many 
gnostic texts is based on a creative reading of the text of Genesis in the 
light of the Platonic doctrine of models and copies. In the gnostic view, 
as in that of a Hellenistic Jew like Philo of Alexandria, the protology of 
Genesis occurs on two planes, the heavenly (the creation according to 
E iia I iod bs creation according to Gen 2:4 f£). The 
E m" ie eA 5 creation of an intelligible world whose 
Ec ? iei gà or T te of its perceptible counter- 
Bite, Seen is : i. e Gnostics, there are two creative di- 
S ndi nih d 4 o spontaneously gives rise to the divine 
Pons ous : T owly oad the Archon who aggressively 
Dxésiss atar ns material world as a copy of the heavenly one. 
Eu E one can find two Sophia/Logos figures, the 
BE gh, the First Thought and instrument of the supreme deity 

n the world as the Logos (as in the Sethian Trimorphic Proten- 


noi 
A and the lower mother, usually called Sophia, who mistakenly 
gives birth to the lower creator, the Archon.8° 
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E. Rethinking the Relationship 
between Gnosticism and Platonism: A Caveat 


The evidence for the role of Platonism in the shaping of so many in- 
stances of gnostic myth is indeed impressive, if not overwhelming. 
There are, however, serious debates about how one should evaluate the 
precise relationship between Platonism in general and Valentinian, 
“Sethian,” or other such mythological systems. These debates generally 
turn on such issues as whether Platonic philosophy itself could be imag- 
ined as the ultimate source of such mythologies, or the extent to which 
these mythologies are fundamentally different in mood, method, and 
presupposition from “true philosophy.” The preceding survey demon- 
strates the extreme reticence of most historians of Platonic philosophy as 
well as its ancient practitioners to admit the composers and users of such 
gnostic texts into the camp of genuine Platonists. The most often-cited 
reasons for this exclusion are based on the way many gnostic texts main- 
tain a more or less sharp distinction between the supreme deity and the 
creator of the physical world, a form of dualism that suggests a negative 
or “anticosmic” stance toward the created order. While a few texts trace 
such a dualistic antagonism back to the very roots of being, others por- 
tray one or more demiurgical figures that are portrayed as evil from the 
beginning of their activity, others feature evil or inferior demiurges who 
declined or devolved from an original monistic perfection, and yet oth- 
ers entertain originally good demiurgical figures who later revolted. It is 
of course not only this feature that tends to exclude these texts from the 
corpus of Platonic literature; indeed, one often suspects that an even 
more basic reason is the rather floridly depicted, densely-populated 
divine world portrayed in them, which seems to constitute a kind of 


sons, a heavenly Seth (“the great Seth”), whose earthly image was born as the son of 
the earthly Adam and Eve once they had been enlightened by the Mother on high. In 
fact, Gen 1:26 (“let us create Adam in our image, according to our likeness”) could 
be construed to mean that: 1) on the transcendent plane, the high deity must be the 
absolute Human (“Man”); his offspring, the heavenly Adamas, would be the Son of 
Man, and Adamas’ son Seth would be “the son of the Son of Man" (as in Eugnostos 
the Blessed) or the like; and 2) on the earthly plane the plural “we” refers to the 
archontic fashioners of Adam’s’ body. Finally, the Platonic tradition may been a 
likely source for the “Father, Mother and Child” nomenclature applied to the Sethian 
heavenly trinity, for in Timaeus 50D Plato explicitly compares his three ultimate 
ontological principles, the forms, the receptacle or nurse of becoming, and the im- 
ages of the forms constituting the phenomenal world to such a “family triad,” 
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«unnecessary multiplication of hypostases.” Because most of the texts 
from Nag Hammadi and related sources are Christian or contain some 
Christian elements, the polytheistic-sounding mythology that is so often 
encountered in them is likely to seem more bizarre and “out of place” to 
the modern reader, more “deviant” than it would have seemed to most 
persons from the world of Graeco-Roman antiquity, where some form of 
polytheism was taken for granted. But rather than concluding that these 
texts are untrue to genuine Platonism or are simply “anti-Platonic,” one 
might just as well conclude that they rather express a true dedication to 
Platonism, and an attempt to further its influence on the culture at large. 
In other words, as Michael Williams has recently pointed out,! “the 
mythologizing in such texts probably constituted for many a part of an 
overall attempt to alleviate cultural distance or tension between tradi- 
tions and widely accepted patterns of symbolism and thought that were 
dominantly authoritative in their world,” for example, to bring Platonic 
philosophy more into line with Jewish or Christian tradition, or vice- 
versa. That is, they were attempting, often in very different ways, to 
reduce the distance between on the one hand elements of the inherited 
Jewish and/or Jesus-movement traditions, and on the other hand key 
presuppositions from the wider culture, including Platonic philosophy. 
Throughout the preceding—and many other—treatments of the rela- 
tionship between Platonism and Gnosticism, one notes the appearance of 
various clichés that have come to be almost routinely invoked at any 
mention of “gnosticism,” such as “proletarian Platonism,” “the under- 
prora of Platonism,” “inverse-” or “protest-exegesis,” "anticomism," 
antisomatism," and so on. But as Williams*? points out, such terms 


++. are at best misleading caricatures and at worst completely unjustified as 
characterizations of the actual texts normally placed in the “gnostic” cate- 
gory. Such clichés have with time and repetition established themselves as 
deeply rooted generalizations about features to be expected in all “gnostic” 
Sources, even though many of these supposedly characteristic features of 
^ i, emm are, as we will see, not really so characteristic. Thus we are 
d = e main principle of gnostic hermeneutics is “inverse exegesis,” 
E jx vi aim systematic reversal of accepted interpretations of Scrip- 
S . Con itioned by this caricature, we are not looking to account for 

at, in the sources themselves, is in fact not at all a constant and system- 
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atic reversal of accepted interpretations but an assortment of far more sub- 
tle hermeneutic programs. Or we are told that gnostics were “anticosmic” 
pessimists and completely isolated from the society they opposed. Set up 
with this expectation, we are unprepared to make any meaning out of the 
significant amount of evidence in these sources of persons who in reality 
often display a distinct optimism about their mission within society. Our 
battery of clichés tells us to expect that gnostics “hated their bodies,” and 
we are therefore unprepared to assimilate the much subtler range of atti- 
tudes toward the body actually encountered in these sources. Or our labor- 
saving construct alerts us that gnostics will have little or no interest in vir- 
tue and the ethical improvement of the individual, and thus we are not 
ready to find texts that do reflect concern about avoiding sin and about 
making moral progress. We are set up to expect that gnostics will believe 
that an individual’s nature and destiny are fixed at birth with salvation or 
destruction predetermined, and therefore we are not looking for those sig- 
nals of provisionality that are actually present in text after text. 


It will not be the purpose of this book to enlarge upon these important 
points, with which I am in strong agreement, but I set them forth here as 
caveats to be borne constantly in mind, especially when considering the 
extent to which gnostic authors were genuine partners in the Platonic 
philosophical enterprise, and may have indeed made important contribu- 
tions thereto. My purpose is rather to examine the relationships and 
possible mutual influences between Platonism—especially Middle Pla- 
tonism and Neoplatonism—and Gnosticism—especially of the “Sethian” 
variety—in greater detail and to identify instances of demonstrable con- 
nections between certain gnostic texts and well-known Platonic sources. 


F. Platonizing Treatises in the Nag Hammadi Library 


Before proceeding to the main topic of study, a few words are in order 
concerning the main source of the texts under consideration, namely the 
Coptic Gnostic Library from Nag Hammadi.? This library of thirteen 
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papyrus codices written in Coptic was unearthed beneath the cliff of the 
Gebel et Tarif (overlooking the Nile near Nag Hammadi, Egypt) by one 
Muhammad Ali Es-Saman in December 1945.84 Its original 1253 writ- 
ten pages (about 1153 survive) contained 53 original gnostic treatises 
(apocalypses, gospels, letters, sayings collections, systematic exposi- 
tions of gnostic myths) of which 41 were previously unknown. While all 
the treatises contain concepts and motifs familiar also from later Platon- 
ism, certain treatises show themselves to be heavily influenced by late 
Platonic philosophy and some even to preoccupy themselves with it 
intentionally. 

The first of the Nag Hammadi treatises interpreted in the light of later 
Platonism was the Tripartite Tractate (NHC I,5) in J. Zandee’s mono- 
graph, The Terminology of Plotinus and of Some Gnostic Writings, 
Mainly the Fourth Treatise of the Jung Codex (Istanbul, 1961). This 
treatise is certainly Valentinian, probably belonging to the “western” 
branch of Valentinianism, and possibly the work of Heracleon, portions 
of whose Valentinian commentary on the Gospel of John are preserved 
by Origen.55 Krümer's argument for the Platonic and Neopythagorean 
influence on Valentinianism has been described above. Zandee shows 
that the terminology and structure of thought found in the Tripartite 
Tractate (as well as in the Apocryphon of John and certain Hermetica) 
conform closely with that of Plotinus, particularly in his earlier writings 
which show very little hostility to Gnosticism. According to Zandee, 
these points of agreement are to be explained by common dependence 
on Middleplatonism, especially as represented by Numenius of Apamea, 
whom H.-Ch. Puech and E. R. Dodds agree to be rather gnostic.56 These 
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observations are confirmed by the much more recent commentaries by 
E. Thomassen and H. Attridge.57 

In addition to other treatises, Codex VI (6 and 8) includes three Her- 
metic texts, the Discourse on the Eighth and Ninth, a partial Coptic 
version of the Latin apocalypse of Asclepius, and a Hermetic prayer 
previously known from the Papyrus Mimaut.5? Since the monumental 
work of A.-J. Festugiére,8? the Platonic ambiance of the Hermetica 
needs little further comment, and these Nag Hammadi Hermetica offer 
no exception. Another point of obvious Platonic influence in the Nag 
Hammadi treatises is the preceding treatise in Codex VI, 5, which con- 
sists of a passage from Plato’s Republic IX (588B-589B, on injustice) in 
a rather garbled Coptic translation.?? 

Besides the Hermetic treatises and the Valentinian treatises in Codi- 
ces I, II, and XI (1,2 [The Gospel of Truth], 1,3 [The Treatise on the Res- 
urrection], 1,4 [The Tripartite Tractate]; 11,3 [The Gospel of Phillip]; 
XLI [The Interpretation of Knowledge]; X1,2 [A Valentinian Exposi- 
tion]), there remains a large block of treatises that are heavily influenced 
by Platonism. These tractates are related to the so-called “Barbeloite” 
gnostic system described by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 1.29), now known 
under the rubric “Sethian Gnosticism,” and they will form the principal 
subject of the following chapters. 
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PART ONE 
SETHIAN GNOSTICISM 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE LITERATURE OF GNOSTIC SETHIANISM 


I. THE SETHIANS 


Since the relationship of Sethian Gnosticism to Platonism will be the 
primary focus of this book, and since Sethian Gnosticism is the less 
familiar of these two movements, it will be necessary to begin with a 
survey of the Gnostic literature on the basis of which Sethian Gnosti- 
cism has been delineated. 

The more than fifty original treatises contain no less than eleven trea- 
tises that fit the designation “Sethian Gnostic.” They reveal the exis- 
tence of a hitherto unknown religious competitor of early Christianity 
that had its own roots in second temple Judaism. Sethian Gnosticism is 
now the earliest form of Gnosticism for which we possess a great deal of 
textual evidence. It appears to antedate and form a partial source for 
another equally well-documented form of Gnosticism, the Christian 
school of Valentinus (120-160 CE) and his followers. It had its roots in a 
form of Jewish speculation on the figure and function of Sophia, figure 
of the divine Wisdom featured in the Hebrew Bible. In the hands of 
Sethian Gnostics, the biblical functions of Sophia as creator, nourisher, 
and enlightener of the world were distributed among a hierarchy of 
feminine principles: an exalted divine Mother called Barbelo, the First 
Thought (“Protennoia,” *Pronoia") of the supreme deity (the “Invisible 
Spirit”) who is ultimate savior and enlightener, a lower Sophia responsi- 
ble for both the creation of the physical world and the incarnation of 
Portions of the supreme Mother’s divine essence into human bodies, and 
the figure of the spiritual Eve (“Epinoia”) who appears on the earthly 
plane to alert humankind (“Adam”) to its true filiation with the divine 
First Thought. Salvation was achieved by the Mother’s reintegration of 
her own dissipated essence into its original unity. 

It must be stated at the start, however, that we have no record of any 
group, Gnostic or otherwise, who called themselves “Sethians,” even 
though this convenient designation was used by the Church Fathers who 
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opposed this form of Gnosticism.! Instead, one finds that the composers 
and readers of this literature referred to themselves as “those who are 
worthy" (passim), "the great generation," "strangers" (in the Apocalypse 
of Adam), “the immovable, incorruptible race" (in The Gospel of the 
Egyptians), “the seed of Seth” (in The Apocryphon of John), “the living 
and unshakable race” (in The Three Steles of Seth), “the children of 
Seth” (in Melchizedek), or “the holy seed of Seth” (in Zostrianos). The 
terms “generation,” “race”, “seed” and “strangers” are all plays on the 
tradition of Seth’s status as Adam’s true image and as “another seed” 
(onéppa érepov) in Gen 4:25 & 5:3 2 

And Adam knew his wife again, and she bore a son and called his name 

Seth, for she said: “God has appointed for me another seed instead of Abel, 

for Cain slew him” (Gen 4:25 RSV). 
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When Adam had lived a hundred and thirty years, he became the father of 
a son in his own likeness, after his image, and named him Seth (Gen 5:3 
RSV). 
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2. See A. F. J. KLIN, Seth in Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature (Supple- 
ments to Novum Testamentum 46, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), passim; M. E. STONE, 
“Report on Seth Traditions in the Armenian Adam Books,” in The Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, 
March 28-31, 1978. Vol. II: Sethian Gnosticism, ed. B. Layton (Supplements to 
Numen, 41; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981) (hereafter cited as Rediscovery 2), 459-471; 
B. A. PEARSON, “The Figure of Seth in Gnostic Literature,” in Rediscovery 2.472- 
504; G. A. G. STROUMSA, Another Seed: Studies in Gnostic Mythology (Nag Ham- 
madi Studies 24, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984), 49-53, 73-80 (hereafter cited as Another 


Seed). 
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"Einoev be Aap Srakóora koi Tpiákovra €rr] Kai €yévvnoev kata 

Tu i dini zi. kai kata THY eikóva ajToÜ kai émvópaocv TÒ 
Seth's status as bearer and transmitter (unlike Cain and Abel) of the 
authentic image of Adam, the original recipient of the image of God 
was of great significance to original composers and users of this litera- 
ture, whether or not they called themselves Sethians or “the seed of 
Seth.” The patristic opponents of these people gave them other designa- 
tions, such as “Gnostics,” “Barbeloites,” “Sethians,” “Ophites,” “Ar- 
chontics,” and others besides. The multiplicity of names that they ap- 
plied to a group or several groups of their opponents suggests that these 
church fathers were unaware of their precise identity. It may be that they 
merely derived these designations—as the modern reader might do— 


from the contents of their writings; thus, if Barbelo is mentioned as a 


prominent figure in their literature, the group behind this literature could 
be called “Barbeloites.” Or, since the heresiologists objected to the doc- 
trine of these writings, they perhaps even caricatured their opponents b 
applying to them versions of the many divine names found in their na 
E if to make them appear incredibly confused, sectarian, and hopelessly 
E oes E and false—in contrast to the united and 
ES spits of doubts about the historical appropriateness of the name 
E id now proceed to Survey a distinctive body of literature 
oig nporary scholarship identifies as “Sethian Gnostic” or 
ic Sethian,” and to assess the relationship of these literary docu- 


ments to one another as a mean ini 
; s of outlining the doctrin: i 
this brand of Gnosticism. x Date oe 


ae 


3. See F. m 
Brianza: SIN The Nag Hammadi Library and the Heresiologists,” Vigiliae 
rang anae 25 (1971), 205-223; me, “The Sethians and the Nag Hammadi Li- 
Missoula, MT E kA my: Literature 1972 Seminar Papers (ed. L. C. McGaughy; 
À hi MEES olar’s Press, 19 -607; M, S i h iva 
Sethians," in Ride) Ads 72), 601-607; IDEM, “Stalking those Elusive 
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II. THE SETHIAN LITERATURE 
Mainly following the lead of Hans-Martin Schenke of the Berliner Ar- 


beitskreis für koptische-gnostische Schriften, current scholarship con- 
siders the following texts to be representative of Sethian Gnosticism:> 


4. H-M. SCHENKE, "Das sethianische System nach Nag-hammadi-Hand- 
schriften,” Studia Coptica (ed. P. Nagel; Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten 45; Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1974), 165-173, and IDEM, “The Phenomenon and Significance of 
Gnostic Sethianism,” in Rediscovery 2.588-616, hereafter cited as “Gnostic Sethian- 
ism.” 

5. I generally follow the English translations in W. FOERSTER, ed., Gnosis: A Se- 
lection of Gnostic Texts. Vol. 1, Patristic Evidence (English transl. ed. R. McL. 
Wilson; Oxford: Clarendon, 1972), and in The Nag Hammadi Library in English, ed. 
J. M. Robinson and M. W. Meyer (Leiden and San Francisco: E. J. Brill and Harper 
& Row, 1988). For critical editions, see the respective volumes of The Coptic Gnos- 
tic Library: Edited with English Translation, Introduction and Notes, Published 
under the auspices of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, general editor 
J. M. Robinson: Nag Hammadi Codices III, 2 and IV,2: The Gospel of the Egyptians, 
ed. and trans. A. BOHLIG and F. WISSE (Nag Hammadi Studies 4; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1975); The Apocalypse of Adam, trans. G. W. MACRAE, in Nag Hammadi Codices 
V, 2-5 and VI ed. D. M. Parrott (Nag Hammadi Studies 11; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1979); The Books of Jeu and the Untitled Text in the Bruce Codex, ed. C. SCHMIDT, 
trans. V. MACDERMOT (Nag Hammadi Studies 13; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978); *Mel- 
chizedek," trans. B. A. Pearson and S. Giverson and “The Thought of Norea,” trans. 
B. A. PEARSON and S. GIVERSON and “Marsanes,” trans. B. A. Pearson in Nag 
Hammadi Codices IX and X, ed. B. A. Pearson and S. Giversen (Nag Hammadi Stud- 
ies 15; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981); Allogenes, trans. J. D. TURNER and O. WINTERMUTE 
and the Trimorphic Protennoia, trans. J, D. TURNER in Nag Hammadi Codices XI, 
XII and XIII, ed. C. W. Hedrick (Nag Hammadi Studies 28; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1990); Apocryphon of John: Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II,1; III,1; and IV,1 
with BG 8502,2, ed. M. WALDSTEIN and F. WISSE (Leiden, New York, and Köln: 
E. J. Brill, 1995); The Hypostasis of the Archons, trans. B. LAYTON in Nag Hammadi 
Codex II.2-7, together with XIII,2*, Brit. Lib. Or. 4926(1) and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655. 
Vol. 2: On the Origin of the World, Exegesis on the Soul, Book of Thomas, Indexes, 
ed. B. Layton (Nag Hammadi Studies 21; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1989); the Three Steles 
of Seth, trans. J. M. ROBINSON, in The Nag Hammadi Library in English, and trans. 
and introduced by J. GOEHRING in Nag Hammadi Codex VII, ed. B. A. Pearson (Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 30; Leiden: E. J, Brill, 1996); Zostrianos, Engl. 
trans. J. D. TURNER in "Commentaire," in C. Barry, W.-P. Funk, P.-H. Poirier, J. D. 
Turner, Zostrien (NH VIII, 1) (Bibliotheque copte de Nag Hammadi, section 
« Textes » 24. Québec and Leuven-Paris: Presses de l'Université Laval and Éditions 
Peeters, 2000), 483-662; and my translation of Marsanes as used in J. D. TURNER, 
“Introduction,” in W.-P. Funk, P.-H. Poirier, J. D. Turner, Marsanés (NH X, 1) 
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1. the report on the "Sethoitae" by Pseudo-Tertullian, Adversus omnes 
haereses 2 (based on Hippolytus? lost Syntagma); 


the “Barbeloite” report of Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 1.29); per- 
haps also a digest of certain “others” (alii) in Adversus Haereses 1.30 
(identified as Sethian/Ophites by Theodoret, Haereticarum fabu- 
larum compendium 1.13); 


the reports on the Sethians and Archontics by Epiphanius (Panarion 
26; 39-40), Pseudo-Tertullian (Adversus omnes haereses 2) and Fi- 
lastrius (Diversarum hereseon liber 3); 


the untitled text from the Bruce Codex (Bruce, Untitled); 


fourteen treatises from the Nag Hammadi Codices (NHC) and one 
from the Berlin Gnostic Codex (BG 8502): 


The Apocryphon of John (Ap. John four copies in two versions: 
short [BG 8502,2; NHC III,/]; long [NHC II,/; NHC IV,/]); 
The Hypostasis of the Archons (Hyp. Arch.: NHC 11,4); 


The Holy Book of the Invisible Spirit, customarily named the 
Gospel of the Egyptians (Gos. Egypt.: NHC III,2; NHC IV,2); 


The Apocalypse of Adam (Apoc. Adam: NHC V,5); 
The Three Steles of Seth (Steles Seth: NHC VII,5); 
Zostrianos (Zost.: VIII,1); 

Marsanes (NHC X,1); 

Melchizedek (Melch.: NHC IX,1); 

The Thought of Norea (Norea: NHC IX,2); 

Allogenes (NHC X1,3); and 

The Trimorphic Protennoia (Trim. Prot. NHC XIII,1). 


Y 


p 


iE 


A recent proposal to add another Nag Hammadi treatise to the Sethian 
hag been made recently by B. Layton, namely The Thunder, Per- 
vom (NHC V1.2), which he hypothesizes to be an offshoot (along 
nf ain materials in the Hypostasis of the Archons and the untitled 

ubbed On the Origin of the World, NHC 11,5) of a certain Gospel 


(Bibliotha 


P que copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Textes » 27; Québec and Leuven- 


aris: Presses de l'Université Laval and Éditions Peeters, 2000), 1-248. 
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of Eve cited by Epiphanius (Panarion 26.2.6)5 Although the untitled 
treatise from NHC II, On the Origin of the World, contains no distinc- 
tive Sethian mythologumena, and therefore should be excluded from 
membership in this group, it is nonetheless closely related to the Hypos- 
tasis of the Archons; indeed they both may stem from a common Sethian 


parent.” 
Yet one more Nag Hammadi treatise might be added to the Sethian 


corpus, namely, the short piece consisting presently of two fragmentary 
papyrus leaves, Hypsiphrone (NHC X14), which narrates the descent of 
Hypsiphrone (“haughty, lofty one”) from the “place of her virginity” 
during which she conversed with a being named Phainops, who is asso- 
ciated with a “fount of blood.” To judge from the name “Hypsiphrone” 
(“high-minded one”) one may have to do here with the Sethian figure of 
Eleleth, one of the traditional Sethian Four Luminaries, called "sagac- 
ity" or “wisdom” in the Hypostasis of the Archons Il 93,8-97,21, and 
whose name might be derived from Aramaic, xpos “God of the 
height," which might correspond to Greek ijtópóvn.* Even though it 


6. “The Riddle of the Thunder (NHC VL2)," in C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson, 
eds., Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism and Early Christianity (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1986, 37-54); but cf. n. 76 below. 

7. ScuENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism,” Rediscovery 2.596-7. 

8. In this connection, STROUMSA, Another Seed, 55 n.77, refers to 2 Enoch 18, 
where the size of the angelic “watchers” of Gen 6:1-4 who fathered the race of gi- 
ants on mortal women is said to be “greater than that of giants.” Cf. P.-H. POIRIER 
and M. TARDIEU, “Catégories du temps dans les écrits gnostiques non valentiniens,” 
Laval théologique et philosophique 37 (1981), 3-13. The fount of blood may refer to 
the heavenly Adamas or heavenly archetype of Adam, described in On the Origin of 
the World (Yl 108,2-31) as the “enlightened bloody one” (based on the Hebrew pun 
on DIY, “man,” and OF , *blood"). In the Gospel of the Egyptians III 56,22-59,9, 
Eleleth is probably the one responsible for the emission of the "blood drop" enshrin- 
ing the image of the heavenly Adam. In this case, Hypsiphrone would be the Illumi- 
nator Eleleth, who in some Sethian texts is regarded as the abode of Sophia and 
certain “repentant souls” and in others (Trim. Prot., Gos. Egypt.) is held responsible 
for the act usually ascribed to Sophia: that of producing the demiurge Yaldabaoth. 
Because of this ambiguity in Eleleth’s character, the name Eleleth might also derive 
from 59° , which signifies the morning star (woddpos) that in Is 14:12-15 (“I 
will ascend to heaven, above the stars of God I will set my throne on high; I will sit 
on the mount of assembly in the far north; I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds, I will make myself like the Most High.”) lies at the origin of the myth of 
Lucifer's (Ewadpos) fall, Eleleth/Hypsiphrone would also be responsible for the 
downward projection of Adamas, the image of God after whom the earthly Adam is 
modeled. In any case, Hypsiphrone is certainly a figure similar to that of the de- 
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bears no trace of the names of the other traditional Sethian divine be- 


ings, Hypsiphrone may in fact be very cl 
Sethian texts.’ ry closely related to the other 


III. COMMON SETHIAN DOCTRINES AND MYTHOLOGUMENA 


In varying ways, these treatises display a number of recurrent features 


which Schenke considers to form a “system” of Se - 
syst i 
i f Sethian mythologu 


I. En ee of the Gnostics that they are the pneumatic 
= o ey the Apocalypse of Adam, Gospel of the Egyptians 
; tee on of John, Three Steles of Seth, Melchizedek, Zostrianos : 
. Seth as the heavenly-earthl i i 
i y savior of his seed: the Gospel of th 
Egyptians, and perhaps under different names in AE (o 
sanes, Zostrianos, and the Illuminator of the Apocalypse of. Adan 


3 a heavenly trinity of the Father (Invisible Spirit), Mother (Bar- 
v dee gos pae due the Apocryphon of John, Trimorphic 
oia, Gospel of the Egyptians, Allogenes, the Th 
, ; x ree St 
P Bus Zostrianos, the Thought of Norea, perhaps Peas 2273 
. A division of the aeon of the Mother Barbelo into the triad of Ka- 


yptos. Protoph 5 , 
lyptos, anes, Autogenes: the Three Steles o; Seth, Zostrianos. 
g! f. 


5T "e à 
— Viae ot iam ie of the Son Autogenes (Harmozel 
, Daveithai, and Eleleth), who constitute the d i ; 
of the heavenly Adam, Seth, and Gare aac 
1 : the seed of Seth: the 4 
John, Hypostasis of the Arch ooi d 
5 ons, Gospel of the E; 7 i 
anos, Melchizedek, Trimorphic Protennoia. d EAMA 
6. i i i 
The evil Demiurge Yaldabaoth who tried to destroy the seed of Seth: 


the Apocryphon of J j j j 
pe a p of John, Trimorphic Protennoia, Hypostasis of the 


scending and restored Sophi: i i 
PER t phia. Phainops, “radiant-faced one," might 
ain ce nase pnts ene Adamas, or, since he seems n ihr 
infu yi MN soap M mis E the brother of the evil demi- 
£ : , Pistis Sophia" i i 

diu He demiurge (the Hypostasis of the doles 95 soe ^ Dui TE 
"a ee my “Hypsiphrone,” in The Anchor Bible Dictiona 5 vols 

man (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 3.352-353 — 
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7. The division of history into three ages and the appearance of the 
savior in each age: the Apocryphon of John, Apocalypse of Adam, 
Gospel of the Egyptians; the Trimorphic Protennoia. 

8. A special prayer: the Three Steles of Seth NHC VII 125,24-126,17; 
Allogenes X1 54,11-37; and Zostrianos VIII 51,24-52,8; 86,13-24; 
88,9-25. 

9. A specific deployment of negative theology: Apocryphon of John 
and Allogenes. 

10. A specific philosophical terminology: the Three Steles of Seth, Zos- 
trianos, Allogenes, Marsanes. 

11. Obvious (secondary) Christianization: the Apocryphon of John, Hy- 
postasis of the Archons, Melchizedek. 

12. The presupposition of a triad or tetrad of “ministers” of the Four 
Luminaries: Gamaliel, Gabriel, Samblo, Abrasax (or the like): Gos- 
pel of the Egyptians, Apocalypse of Adam, Zostrianos, Melchizedek, 
Marsanes, Trimorphic Protennoia, perhaps the Thought of Norea. 

13. The designation (in Coptic) “Pigeradamas” for Adamas: Apocryphon 
of John, the Three Steles of Seth, Zostrianos, Melchizedek. 


To this one should add: 


14. The baptismal rite of the Five Seals: longer version of the Apocry- 
phon of John, Gospel of the Egyptians, Trimorphic Protennoia, 
(perhaps Melchizedek), which is related to an ascensional ritual in 
Zostrianos, Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and Marsanes. 


Of these treatises, the Apocryphon of John and the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians both contain an extensive theogony and cosmogony. The Apocry- 
phon of John and the Hypostasis of the Archons both contain an exten- 
sive anthropogony based on an interpretation of Genesis 1-9, The 
Apocalypse of Adam shares with the preceding a great interest in the 
connection between Adam, Eve and Seth, as well as upon the flood, yet 
does not follow the text of Genesis as closely as the others. The Trimor- 
phic Protennoia and the Three Steles of Seth share an obvious tripartite 
structure, yet the former presents the threefold descent of the divine First 
Thought Protennoia/Barbelo, while the latter provides a group of readers 
with doxological prayers to assist in a visionary ascent through the up- 
per three levels of the aeonic world. The same ascent pattern is pre- 
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sented by Zostrianos (interpreted as a series of transcendental baptisms) 
and Allogenes, with much more concentration on the ontological stratifi- 
cation of the transcendent world. The figure of Norea, wife-sister of 
Seth, is featured in the Thought of Norea and the second part of the Hy- 
postasis of the Archons. A recitation of three salvific descents of the 
divine First Thought narrated in first person singular is featured in the 
Trimorphic Protennoia and in the conclusion of the longer version of 
the Apocryphon of John. Marsanes’ alphabetic speculation on the nature 
of the soul and its relation to the body is unique among the rest of the 
Sethian treatises, yet its first part clearly presents essentially the same 
inventory of the components of the divine realm as appear in Zostrianos. 
Allogenes, and the Three Steles of Seth. The farthest removed from the 
core interests of the Sethian group is Melchizedek, which is highly 
Christian in content, with only a thin Sethian veneer, consisting of a 
revelation by Gamaliel, a minister of one of the Four Luminaries and a 
baptismal invocation of the names of some of the major transcendental 
dramatis personae found in the other treatises.!° 

In terms of application to the lifeways of their hypothetical Sethian 
Gnostic users, it appears that some treatises may have been aids to some 
form of worship, whether individual or communal (especially the bap- 
tismal rite), while others were directed primarily toward indoctrination. 
Among the former, one might include those in which prayer predomi- 
nates: the Gospel of the Egyptians (especially the conclusion), the Three 
Steles of Seth, the Thought of Norea, and perhaps Melchizedek. Among 
the more didactic treatises, certain sections of the dialogue between John 
and Jesus in the Apocryphon of John (a revelation dialogue) and be- 
tween Norea and Eleleth in the Hypostasis of the Archons might lend 
themselves to group catechetical (époraTokpícis or question/answer 
format) purposes. Although the content of the Apocalypse of Adam (a 
testament) differs greatly from that of Zostrianos, Allogenes (both are 
Sevenly ascent apocalypses) and Marsanes, all four are didactic records 
iret, received by figures of signal importance in Sethian tradi- 
ie Eras Adam, and perhaps Marsanes, Allogenes (perhaps an alter 
iei ), and Zostrianos (legendary grandfather of Zoroaster); even 

gh these treatises contain instances of prayers and hymn-like pas- 
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10. Namely Barbelo, Doxomedon, the Light Oro probal armozel, 

y > iael (and probably H i 
Daveithe and Eleleth), the Man of Light Pigeradamas, and Mirocheirothetos 
(cf. Meirothea). 
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sages, their use seems to be limited to a heavenly rather than earthly 
liturgy. The Trimorphic Protennoia seems to have had a didactic (or 
possibly polemical) purpose, yet the hymnic quality of its first-person 
singular aretalogical sections and the sporadic presence of first person 
plural responses (XIII 36,33-37,3; 38,28-30; 42,19-25) suggests their 
use in an actual baptismal liturgy. 

Most of the Sethian treatises present or presuppose a protology or 
myth of origins and a scheme of salvation that includes four basic top- 
ics: the sheogony, or narrative genealogy of the divine beings; the cos- 
mogony, or narrative of the production of the psycho-physical world of 
daily experience; the anthropogony, or narrative of the birth of the first 
human beings, including the origin of the evils that plague human exis- 
tence; and the soferiology, or means by which humanity will be extri- 
cated from their defective situation in a faulted world and reunited with 
their ultimate point of origin in the divine world. 

The manner in which these topics are presented suggests that Sethian 
Gnosticism seems to be a phenomenon that arose in close proximity 
with some form of Judaism. The treatises portray the divine world as if 
it were a great heavenly temple filled with a choir of spiritual beings 
(aeons) engaged in a heavenly liturgy directed to the praise of the su- 
preme. As the supreme Invisible Spirit authorizes rank upon rank of 
aeonic beings to come into existence, from the moment of their creation 
onwards, they stand in attendance and render praise to their predeces- 
sors. What is more, several of the Sethian treatises include a selective 
reworking of important episodes from the early chapters of the book of 
Genesis. For the Sethians, the creator god in Genesis is an inferior being 
named Yaldabaoth, not the true supreme God praised by the aeons (the 
Apocryphon of John, the Hypostasis of the Archons, the Trimorphic 
Protennoia). Moreover, the manner of his creative acts is portrayed as a 
direct parody of the demiurge, the creator god of Plato’s Timaeus. As 
the one who presides directly over the created order, this Archon 
(“ruler”) or Archigenetor (“creator”), is usually portrayed as having 
several of his own offspring as his henchmen (“archons,” or “authori- 
ties”) who function rather like the younger gods (véot eot) of Plato's 

Timaeus, to whom the demiurge assigns the task of incarnating newly 
created human souls into human bodies. Some Sethian texts also regard 
the plurality in this family of “archons” as the explanation for the plural 
pronouns in such passages as Genesis 1:26 (“Let us make the human 
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being after our image"). Since the commandments from the chief archon 
do not really come "from on high" that is, from the true God, they need 
not, and usually must not, be obeyed. Once the first fines being is 
created, the chief Archon commands him not to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge (“of Gnosis”). To disobey this command and eat of this tree was 
viewed by the Sethians, as by most Gnostics, as a means of appropriat- 
ing the saving knowledge (“Gnosis”) of their divine origin rather than as 
a commission of sin (the Apocryphon of John, the Hypostasis of the 
Archons). For the Sethians, the Archon's expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from paradise was a pitiful and desperate act, motivated out of fear, 

frustration, and revenge, rather than a just punishment for disobedience: 
Thus, a principal feature of several Sethian protological texts is an satan. 
pretation of Jewish scripture that appears to challenge a “standard” read- 
ing of Genesis, but also had the merit of explaining certain of its puz- 

zling features, such as the occurrence of plural pronouns for the 
supposedly unitary deity and that deity’s reluctance for his creatures to 

share in divine knowledge.'! 

Moreover, some of the central characters in the Sethian treatises seem 
to derive from Jewish traditions. One such mythological figure is Wis- 
dom (Sophia), who in several treatises (the Apocryphon of John, the 
Trimorphic Protennoia, the Gospel of the Egyptians, the iapestasts of 
the Archons, Zostrianos, and perhaps Norea) plays the crucial mediating 
role between the transcendent realm of perfection and the created cos- 
mos, either as the ultimate source of Matter or as the mother of the Ar- 
chon creator. Personified Wisdom is a familiar figure in certain ancient 
Jewish documents, assisting God in the creation of the world and medi- 
ating divine power and revelation to humankind (Proverbs 1-8, Sirach, 


. 11. K. W. TROGER, Altes Testament — Frühjudentum — Gnosis: Ne T 
bu und Bibel" (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus Mohn, i e yen 
andi goi n: in Gnostic literature," in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple 
aN d "on a, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus, 
seca > to (Compendia Rerum Tudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum 2,2; As- 
e d richt ia Api mim Van Gorcum and Fortress Press, 1984), 2.443-81; 
E = m d and exegesis of Mikra in Gnostic literature," in: Mikra: Text, 
one be eading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in ancient Judaism and 
aa M "D ed. M. J. Mulder and Harry Sysling (Compendia Rerum Iudaica- 
x vum Testamentum 2,1; Assen/Maastricht and Philadelphia: Van Gorcum 
ortress Press, 1988), 1.635-652; and /DEM, Gnosticism, Judaism, and Egyptian 


Christianity (Studies i iqui Christianity; Mi i 
1990). ty (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
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Wisdom of Solomon). In addition, the Archon and other rulers and an- 
gels who control the cosmos in the Sethian texts bear an unmistakable 
resemblance to various "fallen" or rebellious angels featured in certain 
later Jewish literature.!? 

While all the Sethian treatises owe something of their content to Jew- 
ish tradition and popular Platonic metaphysical doctrines, the question 
of Christian influence is less clear. Some of them (the Three Steles of 
Seth; Allogenes; Marsanes; Norea) seem to contain no Christian features 
at all. Some display possible, but debatable, traces of Christian motifs 
(Zostrianos and the Apocalypse of Adam). Others have been editorially 
“Christianized” by the addition of NT citations (the Hypostasis of the 
Archons), Christological glosses (the Trimorphic Protennoia, the Gospel 
of the Egyptians, the Untitled text of Codex Bruce), or by casting an 
entire treatise into the form of a post-resurrection dialogue between 
Jesus and John the son of Zebedee, as in the case of the Apocryphon of 
John. Only one, Melchizedek, seems to have originated as a first-hand 
Christian interpretation of Christ’s nature and significance reminiscent 
of the NT “letter” to the Hebrews. Jewish exegetical tradition seems 
strongest in the Apocalypse of. ‘Adam, the Hypostasis of the Archons, and 
perhaps the Apocryphon of. John. 

Finally, almost all the treatises exhibit the influence of a broadly Pla- 
tonic worldview by distinguishing the earthly, visible realm of change 
and becoming from the transcendent, invisible realm of permanence and 
stability as well as by adopting the associated doctrines of archetype and 
image and model and copy, and the notion of a world creator broadly 
patterned on the demiurgic figure of Plato’s Timaeus. Such influence is 
very noticeable in the Apocryphon of John, but it is overwhelming in the 
four treatises Allogenes, Zostrianos, the Three Steles of Seth, and Mar- 
sanes, which effect a clear rapprochement with the technical metaphys- 
ics of contemporary Middle Platonism in their presentation of the de- 
ployment and ontological structuring of the divine world, their portrayal 
of a specific technique of contemplative ascent to the highest level of 


— 

12. E.g., 1 Enoch; cf. STROUMSA, Another Seed; 1. P. CULIANU, “The angels of 
the nations and the origins of Gnostic dualism," in Studies in Gnosticism and Helle- 
nistic religions presented to Gilles Quispel on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, ed. 


R. Van den Broek and M. J. Vermaseren (Études préliminaires aux religions orienta- 
les dans l'Empire Romain 91; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 78-91. 
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bud and the wholesale use of specifically philosophical terminol- 
ogy. 


A. The Sethian Revelation par excellence: the Apocryphon of John 


; Discovered in the Berlin Coptic Codex 8502 in 1896 but not pub- 
lished until 1955, the Apocryphon (“Secret Book”) of John, is probably 
the most widely known of all the Sethian treatises. The popularity and 
importance of the Apocryphon of John in antiquity is clearly evident. It 
now survives in no less than four separate manuscripts, a huge jiber 
of copies compared with what we have for most gnostic texts. Two 
manuscripts (Nag Hammadi Codices II and IV) contain a somewhat 
longer version of the Apocryphon of John, while the other two (Nag 
Hammadi Codex III and the Berlin Gnostic Codex 8502) contain some- 
what shorter versions. All four codices contain other writings, but in the 
three Nag Hammadi codices, the Apocryphon of John is always the first 
tractate copied into the codex. In addition, in the first (1.29) of his five 
volume work Adversus Haereses, the late second century CE anti-gnostic 
Christian bishop Irenaeus offered a digest of a work very similar to the 
first part of the Apocryphon of John. While Irenaeus attributed this work 
to certain “Barbeloites,” a later version of Irenaeus’ report by the same 
title (Adversus omnes haereses 2, falsely attributed to Tertullian), as- 
cribed this work to certain “Sethians” (Sethoitae). In addition. Dnsbus 
went on in his next chapter (Adversus Haereses 1.30) to süihintize a 
work that has many points of contact with the second part of the Apoc- 
cs oe attributing it to certain “others” (alii) whom Theodoret 

yrrhus (Haereticarum i identi 
essa c uà fabularum compendium 1.13) later identified 

The Apocryphon of John contains what purport to be secret teachings 

lcs Ri Christ in a post-resurrection appearance to the apostle John 
E son o Zebedee. The opening words describe a distressing confronta- 
on in the Jerusalem Temple between John and a Pharisee Arimanios,!4 


‘oon as: being,” “identity,” “difference,” “entity,” “quantity,” “quality,” 
in Mia. * existence, “vitality,” “mentality,” “life,” “intellect,” «individus 
. als," “parts,” “ » «non-being:? “i PARRE 
Meg parts,” “wholes,” “non-being,” “truly existing,” “attribute,” and 
14. “Arimanios” seems to be a ici 
14. “Ar graecicized form of “Ahriman,” the evil cosmi 
7 : " n 3 s 
Wee in Zoroastrian teaching. The narrative frame, which presupposes John m" 
A e edee as the author of the Apocryphon of John, is a later addition to a text that 
iginally had no Johannine concerns, and must have been written after it had be 
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who charges that "this Nazarene" whom John and the other disciples 
had followed had in fact deceived them and lured them away from their 
ancestral Jewish traditions. Lacking answers to this accusation, John 
departs to a deserted place to agonize over his doubts. He realizes that 
his savior had not really explained why and how he had entered the 
world, had not clearly explained the *Father" of whom he had spoken, 
nor the nature of the *Aeon" (eternal age or realm) that he predicted to 
be the ultimate destiny of his disciples. In the course of these reflections, 
Christ suddenly appears to him in the midst of a brilliant light, first as a 
youth, then an old man, and then as a small child. Then as Christ begins 
to speak, John realizes that this luminescent being speaking to him was 
the same one who had earlier appeared to all the disciples in the form of 
Jesus the Nazarene. 

Christ's ensuing lengthy discourse, punctuated at certain points by 
John's requests for clarification, constitutes a systematic treatise on the 
generation of the divine realm (theogony), of the cosmos at large (cos- 
mogony), and of humankind (anthropogony), on its "fall" into oblivion, 
and on its ultimate salvation (soteriology). It consists of two parts, the 
Savior's lengthy monologue on theogony and cosmogony, and a subse- 
quent dialogue between John and the Savior on anthropogony and sote- 
riology. 

In the first part, Christ reveals to John the nature of the supreme deity 
(the primal divine triad, Father, Mother and Child), the divine realm 
brought into being by him (i.e., the *AII" or *Pleroma" of light organ- 
ized into four great Luminaries, Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithai and 
Eleleth) and its relation to the created order; how the creation, with its 
flaws and shortcomings originated (through the fall of Sophia/Wisdom 
and the creation of a lower world at the hands of her ill-begotten son 
Yaldabaoth and his demonic underlings) and became dominated by the 


come generally accepted that John, son of Zebedee, was the author of both the 
Fourth Gospel and the book of Revelation, John's questions look back to the now 
canonical Gospel and Apocalypse of John, and deal with matters for which he does 
not yet have the answer when he produced these works, and hence they also look 
forward to the new revelation offered by Jesus in the body of the Apocryphon of 
John (the appointment and mission of the Savior; the nature of the first divine prin- 
ciple; and the final destiny of those who belong to the unwavering race). This new 
revelation offered by Jesus supplements the Gospel and Revelation of John, thus 
affording its reader a new and more authoritative perspective on these previous 
Johannine texts. 
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inferior powers that now control it. This part concludes with Yalda- 
baoth’s boast, “I am a jealous God and there is no other God beside me” 
(II 13,8-9), which marks the point of transition to the second part of the 
revelation, a dialogue wherein Christ makes the first of many textual 
allusions to Genesis. 

The second part of the Apoeryphon of John contains Christ’s explana- 
tion of the true meaning of Genesis 1-7, revealing how Yaldabaoth cre- 
ated Adam as an initially weak copy, not yet spiritual, of the image of 
the archetypal human projected below from the divine world. John then 
asks the first of ten questions, introducing an element of dialogue not 
found in the first part; and the subject-matter shifts from theogony and 
cosmogony to soteriology and anthropogony. This part goes on to reveal 
how Adam received his true spiritual nature, received the spiritual Eve. 
Epinoia, as a helper, was enlightened by eating of the tree of bualedoe. 
was expelled from paradise, and begot Seth. After a short dialogue om 
the salvation of various types of souls from the incarnational cycle and 
on the origin of the wicked spirit, Christ's revelation concludes with the 
story of Yaldabaoth's further enslavement of the human race through the 
origination of Fate, the coming of the flood, and how intercourse be- 
tween the angels and human women led to humanity's sexual enslave- 
ment. The savior then departs to the aeonic world with a reminder that 
ism is certain, since the divine Mother has already enlightened her 
seed. 

As Michael Waldstein observes, 5 


While these two parts differ both in content and form, they are closely 
connected. The first part sets the two-tiered stage of the overall drama, the 
upper world of light and the lower world of darkness, introduces the main 
dramatis personae, and narrates the first disastrous event that sets the en- 
tire drama in motion, the loss/theft of heavenly power to the lower world in 
the fall of Sophia. The second part, which plays on the same double stage. 
reverses the downward movement of the first by telling how the lost/stolen 
heavenly power is recovered (soteriology). Sophia’s repentance stands at 
the beginning of this recovery, the creation and instruction of the human 
ws forms its substance. The shift in form from a systematic treatise to a 
y idrash on Genesis is an aspect of the over-arching unity between the 
Apocryphon of John’s first and second part: the first tells of pre-Genesis 


15. M. WALDSTEIN, The Apoc: 7 
M. A ryphon of John: A Curious Eddy i 
Hellenistic Judaism" (privately circulated preprint of August, 1995) (c m 
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realities and events of which Moses had no inkling; the second offers a 
re-reading of Genesis 1-7. 


In so doing, the Apocryphon of John “splits the Jewish creator god into 
an upper God of pure goodness, who is personally identified as the tran- 
scendent God of Middle-Platonic theology who retained some central 
features of the God of Israel, and an evil lower God who was personally 
identified as the God of Israel, but is portrayed as a parody of the Pla- 
tonic demiurge."!6 

The drift of Christ's revelation is as follows:!? He begins by locating 
the origin of all things in the mind of the sole supreme deity called the 
“Invisible Spirit." This deity is so transcendent to any conceivable at- 
tributes that it can only be described negatively (“it is neither X nor non- 
X, but something superior to either”); none besides the Spirit itself can 
grasp the perfection of its own nature. 

Christ’s revelation then proceeds to an elaborate account of the na- 
ture, origin and deployment of a divine world that sprang into being 
from the Spirit’s act of self conception: the Invisible Spirit’s first 
thought or self-image emerges as a separately-existing, personified di- 
vine mind named “Barbelo.” Characterized as the “First Thought” or 
“Image” of the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo also has other functional attrib- 
utes: conceived in dominantly feminine terms, Barbelo is also identified 
as the divine Providence and the First (i.e., archetypal) Human, the very 
image of the Invisible Spirit who is itself perhaps the absolute Human. 
Although she is a single being, she is also triple-male, triple-powered, 
and triple-named. In these capacities, Barbelo serves as the principal 
savior figure of Sethian theology; she is the mediator between the In- 
visible Spirit and all else; she is the bestower of divine providence and 
of human salvation. She, rather than the Adam of the book of Genesis, is 
the true image of God, the prototypical “First Human” who mediates the 
divine image to everything else, including Adam himself. Finally, even 
though both Barbelo and the Invisible Spirit transcend gender altogether, 


16. M. WALDSTEIN, “The Primal Triad in the Apocryphon of John,” in The Nag 
Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical 
Literature Commemoration (ed. J. D. Turner and A. McGuire; Nag Hammadi and 
Manichaean Studies 44; Leiden, New York, & Kéln: E. J. Brill, 1997), 154. 

17, I here follow the compact but thorough summary of M. A. WILLIAMS, Re- 
thinking "Gnosticism": An Argument of Dismantling a Dubious Category (Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996), 8-12. 
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Barbelo is also the "Mother"; as the divine consort of the “Father” (the 

Invisible Spirit), she brings to completion the process of divine self- 
reflection by giving birth to the divine self-begotten Child Autogenes 
(“Self-generated”), Thereupon a host of other divine beings come to 
surround this Father-Mother-Child trinity, taking up residence in four 
great aeonic choirs headed by the Four Luminaries established by the 
self-generated Child. Each successive entity comes into being and is 
provided with a feminine consort as a result of the Invisible Spirit’s 
“consent” to each prospective parent’s request for the addition of a new 
offspring. In an attitude of perfect order, tranquillity, and reverence, 
these beings stand in attendance as a heavenly court, continually glorify- 
ing their source, the Invisible Spirit. Thereupon, the deployment of the 
divine realm comes to an end with the appearance of the “Perfect Hu- 
man," (i.e, Pigeradamas, the prototype of the earthly Adam) and his 
child, Seth. 

Suddenly, however, the peaceful unfolding of the divine world is shat- 
tered at its extreme periphery by the self-willed behavior of Sophia 
(Wisdom), the last of the divine attributes or attendants to appear. 
Rather than seeking the consent of the Invisible Spirit for a further act of 
self-imaging as did her predecessors, she relies on her own productive 
power and wisdom to produce her own offspring in honor of the Spirit, 
and does so without the aid of her appointed—but unidentified—male 
consort. 

As a result, Sophia's child comes forth, but without the divine family 
likeness; it is instead abnormally ugly and malformed, resembling a 
lion-headed serpent, unlike its mother or any of the other divine entities 
made in the image of the First Human. Horrified at this result, Sophia 
names it Yaldabaoth (perhaps meaning “Yahweh God of hosts”), and 
carefully hides it in a cloud far from the divine household. 

Yaldabaoth, also called Saklas (“fool”), Samael (“blind god”) and 
other names, is, among other mythological entities, clearly identified 
with the creator God of Genesis. But he turns out to be even more self- 
willed than his mother, whose spiritual power he literally steals in order 
to begin creating a world of his own that he can control however he 
pleases. He immediately brings into being a gang of angelic subordi- 
nates as fellow archons (rulers) to help him control the realm of dark- 
ness below the luminescent divine world: the twelve angels of the zo- 
diac, the seven archons of the seven planetary spheres, and others, many 
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that bear names reminiscent of various Hebraic-like names for the bibli- 
cal creator god. Aware only of his mother Sophia who bore him, but 
completely unaware of the divine realm above her, his mother's stolen 
power moves him to unwittingly create a counterfeit world as a poor 
imitation of the higher divine realm which he can at best only imagine. 
And then he has the audacity to announce that he, Yaldabaoth, is the 
only god. His boast, “I am God and there is no god beside me,” is a 
direct parody of similar declamations by the God of Jewish scripture 
(e.g. Is 45:5; 46:9). 

In deep grief and sorrow over her error, Sophia begins part two of the 
drama by offering a prayer of repentance to the divine realm whose 
order she had unintentionally violated. Her prayer receives a positive 
response, but it is clear that her former status can only be restored once 
the deficiency in her creative activity has been corrected; until then, she 
must be content only to be elevated to the "Ninth," above the realm of 
the Archon she brought into being, but not yet to the divine realm. 

The correction of the deficiency begins by disclosing to the lower 
realm that, contrary to Yaldabaoth's vain claim, all true divinity is far 
above. A divine voice, probably Barbelo's, proclaims: "Man exists, and 
the Son of Man," whereupon the holy Mother-Father Barbelo causes the 
true divine image, i.e., the "First Human"—perhaps a representation of 
herself—to be projected upon the chaotic sea of primordial matter upon 
which Yaldabaoth and his subordinates have been constructing their 
false world. In an effort to maintain possession of his stolen creative 
power, Yaldabaoth beckons his fellow archons: *Let us create a human 
after the image of God and after our likeness," alluding to Gen 1:26-27: 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness .... So God created 
man in his own image ...." Thereupon they fabricate the earthly Adam 
piece by piece, but the result is only an inert, soulless puppet, lying life- 
less on the ground. 

In order to animate the creature, the Mother-Father Barbelo tricks 
Yaldabaoth into blowing breath or spirit into the inert body—the same 
spirit he had stolen from his mother Sophia. Adam's body suddenly 
comes to life, shining with luminous intelligence far surpassing that of 

the archons. They try to pin the body back down by burying it in matter. 
They throw Adam into the Garden full of poisonous trees and command 
him not to eat of the tree of knowledge, lest he regain his intelligence 
and divine luminescence. Barbelo/Pronoia (providence, forethought) 
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responds by infusing Adam with some of her own Epinoia (afterthought 
expressed thought), a luminous power called Z6é (life), who will apea 
in two forms: as the tree of knowledge, and as Eve, his spiritual, female 
counterpart. Desperate to get rid of the luminous spiritual Epinoia in- 
fused into Adam, Yaldabaoth tries to extract it through Adam’s side and 
trap it in another created being, a woman. But only a part of the Epinoia 
is extracted, while the remainder, in the form of the spiritual Eve, re- 
mains hidden in Adam. Instead of being deceived, Adam intudistely 
glimpses the spiritual Eve rather than her crafted image, which results in 
his sudden awakening and illumination. As if this were not enough, this 
version of Adam's enlightenment is also complemented with a parallel 
account of Adam’s enlightenment through eating of the tree of knowl- 
edge, which has been similarly infused with the divine Epinoia; if any- 
thing, this act of disobeying the creator’s prohibition results—in express 
pm from the biblical account—in Adam's being doubly enlight- 
ened. 

Cursing the very earth he made, Yaldabaoth expels the enlightened 
couple from the Garden. But as enlightened beings they are still superior 
to their creator, so Yaldabaoth comes up with yet another scheme to 
nullify their newly gained intelligence: implanting the humans with the 
desire for sexual intercourse. Yaldabaoth himself sets the example by 
seducing the earthly Eve, begetting two subhuman powers, Cain and 
Abel, who will procreate future generations that will be subjected to his 
control by the heavy chain of fate and the compulsion to procreate them- 
E by sexual intercourse. Unfortunately, Yaldabaoth rapes only an 
E. s n aap of Eve, whose spiritual power the Mother removed in 
-— edens while it is the now enlightened Adam that goes on to 
Sesses the peni cni se mde a ene Mm ot 
Sek rerecne ate r$ is lestined to father the seed of 
cise ings who will likewise bear the image of the 
E m the hostile archons invent the power of Fate to enchain 
E. post 9a iei ee and hopelessness. Repenting that he 
Bind » : e first place, Yaldabaoth attempts to destroy 
liu cores ans ar snr the divine Providence Barbelo inter- 

E onde. "pu ig who escapes the darkness, along with 

Bitediluvian seca e: Beg = Rather than being saved in the ark, the 
^ hrough Noah is elevated to a heavenly 
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“place,” apparently to the Four Luminaries, which provide aeonic dwell- 
ings for Adam, Seth, the seed of Seth, and even such of the rest of hu- 
manity as might repent from their immorality.!? Evidently, with their 
elevation, the primordial seed of Seth disappears from history, leaving 
behind their progeny, the earthly Sethites, to await a future deliverance. 
Although the evil progeny of Cain is destroyed in the flood, the earthly 
seed of Seth must face a new threat, for the Apocryphon of John reverses 
the Genesis sequence (descent of the sons of God followed by the flood) 
at a crucial point, with the result that the earth is repopulated with a new 
generation of corrupt human beings. For even after the flood, Yalda- 
baoth next sends his angels to have intercourse with those earthly 
women who survive the flood so as to create an “offspring of darkness" 
(cf. Gen 6:1-4). They fill them with lust for procreation and for other 
material things, thus blinding them to the God of truth and hardening 
their hearts from their time until the present.!? 

The longer versions of the Apocryphon of John (Codices II and IV) 
conclude with a long monologue by Pronoia/Barbelo in which she nar- 
rates in the first person her three salvific descents into the world of 
darkness to awaken her "seed" from their heavy sleep induced by the 
archontic powers and to elevate them into the supernal light by sealing 
them with “Five Seals.” Several Sethian treatises present this final act of 
deliverance as a baptismal rite (the Gospel of the Egyptians, the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia, Melchizedek, the Apocalypse of Adam, Zostrianos, and 
perhaps Marsanes), usually called “the Five Seals” (the Trimorphic 
Protennoia; the longer versions of the Apocryphon of John; the Gospel 
of the Egyptians; and the Untitled text of Codex Bruce). In the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia, this rite combines a spiritual rapture of Proten- 
noia/Barbelo’s fallen “members” into the light with a baptism in “living 


18, By exegetical inversion, the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 56,4-21; cf. Apoc. 
Adam, NHC V 75,17-27) apparently calls this "place" Sodom and Gomorrah, which 
Yaldabaoth tries to destroy by fire and brimstone, whereupon the seed of Seth is 
suddenly snatched up to the third aeon in the Light Daveithai. 

19. As further acts of archontic retaliation, the Gospel of the Egyptians adds a 
great cosmic conflagration (of Sodom and Gomorrah?), followed by famines, 


plagues, temptations and persecutions. Seth responds by requesting Aerosiel, Sel- 
mechiel and 400 ethereal angels as guardians for his seed until the consummation of 
this acon and its archons, when Barbelo will cause Seth himself or the divine Lo- 
gos—perhaps in the form of Jesus—to 
holy baptism of the Five Seals, 


descend and liberate his seed by means of the 
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water,” (meaning both the physical “flowing water” of baptism and the 
celestial living water, characterized as light, divine wisdom, and Gno- 
sis).20 The rite serves to vivify the initiate’s sluggish psycho-physical 
complex with enlightened self-knowledge by investing it with a lumi- 
nous garment, which is tantamount to a baptism in living water, a royal 
enthronement and glorification, and ultimate transportation into the 
Light.?! 

Thus the ultimate restoration of Seth’s progeny, who continue to live 
on earth, will be accomplished in the last days; its advent is marked by 
Barbelo’s final act of raising up her seed by appearing either in her own 
person or in that of her child (the Logos or Autogenes or Seth or Christ 
or other similar figures) to reveal to the Sethians of those days—that is 
the contemporary readers of the Apocryphon—the true account of their 
spiritual origins and nature. During its descent, her child appears in 
various guises at various levels of the spiritual and material cosmos. In 
the process, her child manages to overthrow the dominion of the de- 
monic rulers and to awaken the seed of Seth—presently entrapped in an 
earthly delusion—to the recognition of their true spiritual identity by 
presenting them with written revelations of their sacred history and pro- 
viding a cultic initiatory rite of enlightenment which will elevate them to 
the divine realm. In the Apocryphon of John, salvation for humans lies 
in the recollection effected by the hearing of the foregoing mythic narra- 
eem To know this whole story is to awaken oneself to what it is to 
E. ees as the power to resist the devices of the evil creator, 
3 5. E ath to escape forever the confines of the body, and reside as 

in the divine world. In this regard, the longer versions of the 
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EST nur ma biblical metaphor for wisdom: Jer 2:13, 17:14; Zech 14:8; Ps 
T1721. zd :27, 16:22, 18:4; Sirach 16:3, 24:30-33; Jn 4:11-12, 7:39; Rev 
2A a 

aa a contexts, one finds recurrent mentioning of such figures as 
amalie pi “Say igh the Living Water (Gos. Egypt.; Apoc. Adam; Zost); 
Micheus. Mice 3 amip and Abrasax the servants of the Four Luminaries; 
Prot. ood) s (o! en with Mnesinous; Gos. Egypt., Apoc. Adam; Zost.; Trim. 
eos) or due e aar over the spring of living water; the purifier Barpharanges 
Eensoo ngen] ar|pharanges (Gos. Egypt.) the guardians Akramas and 
and Eurymaios : en Siam Fgypt) and various “presiders”: Seldao, Elainos, Olses 
Which c; MORD. X ‘gypl.; Zost.). Many of these figures are lacking in treatises 
logenes: riis psi nie imagery to mark the stages of celestial ascent (A/- 
Dein Seth; Marsanes) or the descent of the savior (Ap. John; Hyp. Arch.; 
are present in Apoc. Adam., Trim. Prot. and all occur in Gos. Egypt). ' 
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Apocryphon of John portray a nearly universal salvation; according to 
the dialogue on the salvation of different sorts of souls (II 25,16-27,31), 
eternal punishment is reserved only for apostates, while all others are 
virtually guaranteed eventually entering the “repose of the aeons." 


B. The Transcendent World of the Sethians 


Much of the mythological narrative and picture of the world narrated 
in the Apocryphon of John is reflected in the other Sethian treatises as 
well. Most of them locate true reality in a transcendent world presided 
over by a divine trinity, Father, Mother, and Son. The ultimate deity is 
the Invisible Spirit, perhaps originally called “Man.”22 

Connected with him is a subordinate female figure, his First Thought, 
usually called Barbelo or Protennoia/Pronoia (“First Thought") or En- 
noia (“Thought” in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.29; the Apocryphon of John; 
Allogenes; the Three Steles of Seth; Marsanes; the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia; Melchizedek), the merciful Mother-Father (the Apocryphon of 
John). Barbelo is almost always associated with a further triad of beings: 
she may be accompanied by the three attributes Foreknowledge, Incor- 
ruptibility and Eternal Life (the Apocryphon of John; Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. 1.29; the Gospel of the Egyptians), or she may herself act upon the 
lower world in three successive modalities of Voice, Speech, and Word 
(the Trimorphic Protennoia), or deploy herself in the form of a hierar- 
chy of modalities named Kalyptos (*Hidden One"), Protophanes (“First- 


LG P  L 10 

22. Note the repeated occurrence of Sophia's revelation to her son Yaldabaoth, 
“Man exists and the Son of Man,” i.e. the supreme god and his son, his image, the 
archetypal, heavenly Adam. See H.-M. SCHENKE, Der Gott “Mensch” in der Gnosis: 
Ein religionsgeschichtliche Beitrag zur Diskussion über die paulinischen Anschau- 
ung von der Kirche als Leib Christi (Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962). 
According to Schenke, this idea can appear in two basic patterns: 1) the high deity is 
himself conceived as the first or primal man whose appearance to the creative pow- 
ers provides a model for the creation of the earthly (and therefore second) man, and 
2) the high deity produces first a heavenly man of like nature (often called the “son 
of man”) who in turn becomes the direct prototype of the earthly (and therefore 
third) man. In the Apocryphon of John, there are thus three father-son pairs: 1) the 
first Man, the Invisible Spirit, and his son, the first Son of man, the Autogenes 
Christ; 2) the “first man to come forth,” the heavenly Adam and his son, the heav- 
enly Seth, again a Son of Man; and 3) the terrestrial Adam and his son Seth. To 


complicate matters further, though she is his feminine counterpart, Barbelo too can 
be called “First Man” (E.g., Ap. John V 5,7; 6,3-4). 
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appearing One") and Autogenes (Zostrian 
ut v nn ( os, Allogenes, the Three Steles 
The third member of the divine triad is the Son, usually called Auto- 
genes ("Self-begotten One”), “Triple-male Child,” the Son of the (high 
deity) “Man.” He is closely connected—and perhaps originally identi- 
cal—with the archetypal Adam called Pigeradamas (perhaps for ò 
yepatós "ABapas, Heb. MIP DOJN; the Apocryphon of John; the 
Three Steles of Seth; Zostrianos; Melchizedek), or the divine Adamas 
(the Three Steles of Seth; Zostrianos). In the Christianized treatises, he is 
identified with the heavenly Christ (the Apocryphon of John, the io l 
of the Egyptians, the Trimorphic Protennoia). These kein setae 
the principal Sethian triad “Father, Mother, Son.” ^ 
The spiritual son of the heavenly Adamas is Se 
sometimes called “the Child of the Child," which eis ubi 
Son of the Man, that is, the son of Adamas, the son of the supreme dein) 
(see note 22). Functioning as redeemer (the Gospel of the Bojan 
as mediator for the redeemer Pigeradamas (the Three Steles of Seth : 
Seth can manifest himself in the form of anonymous earthly Men 
Allogenes (Moyers, “stranger,” “of another race”?3 in Allogenes d 
in Epiphanius, Panarion 39.5) or, in the Gospel of the Egypti 
Logos who “puts on" Jesus. Dan ipsos 
E descendants, called the “seed” of Seth, who constitute the 
ES d sini d or “grea " race. This includes not only 
Es a as ial Sethite generations of Genesis 5 (Enosh, Kenan, 
ES e m , Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech and perhaps Noah and 
E i sons), but all the subsequent progeny of Seth who have 
ee Mia uncontaminated with worldly practices. Just as Adamas, 
E run E Sethite generations reside in the 
i ap si * also their subsequent postdiluvian offspring who 
Daven cede eir true home in heaven; these latter constitute the 
Esser i ethian gnostic community, the so-called “unshak- 
e - 4 he historical Sethians. The “true home" of Adamas. 
E ivine and earthly seed of Seth has its respective locátiun 
Es the four supra-celestial aeons called thi inari 
Bistro amery, Bome i e the Four Luminaries 
En i » Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe and Eleleth) estab- 
B divine Autogenes (the Gospel of the Egyptians, 


) 23.dX é 
x ^o yévos cf. Seth as “the other seed,” 


X) cited above. the oméppa érepov of Gen 4:25 
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the Apocryphon of John, the Trimorphic Protennoia, Zostrianos, Mel- 
chizedek, and the Thought of Norea; cf. their absence in Allogenes and 
Marsanes, while only Eleleth occurs in the Hypostasis of the Archons). 


C. Two Patterns of the Salvific Process 


A major bifurcation arises among the Sethian treatises precisely in 
view of various, usually triadic, schematizations and structurings of the 
process by which one attains saving enlightenment. One group of trac- 
tates conceptualizes the means of attaining enlightenment as a horizon- 
tal, temporally successive sequence of descents into this world by a 
heavenly savior who reveals the upper world, while another group con- 
ceptualizes the means of attaining enlightenment as vertical ascent 
through a succession of mental states in which the Gnostic is assimilated 
to ever higher levels of being? 


1. The “Descent Pattern": Enlightenment by a Descending Revealer 


As we have seen, the Apocryphon of John narrates three saving mis- 
sions inaugurated by Pronoia/Barbelo, the merciful Mother-Father. First, 
she causes the image of God, the First Man, to be projected below, to 
serve as the archetype for the molding of the earthly Adam, Second, she 
descends as the Epinoia of Light who hides in Adam, is transferred to 
the spiritual Eve or to the tree of knowledge, and initially enlightens 
him, whereupon she bears Seth, son of the enlightened Adam, and later 
acts to elevate Seth’s antediluvian seed into a heavenly dwelling and 
help Noah to escape the flood. Third and finally, the blessed Mother- 
Father appears in the form of the resurrected Christ who communicates 
the entire Sethian history as a saving revelation to his disciple John. In 
effect, this sequence of three epiphanies constitute a sacred history of 
divine dispensations or stages of salvation. 

In the Apocalypse of Adam and the Gospel of the Egyptians, there is a 
similar tripartitioning of history from the creation onwards, whose ep- 
ochs are marked by the salvific responses of the divine realm to the 
ignorant creator’s—called Sakla(s), “fool,” rather then Yaldabaoth— 
various attempts to enslave the seed of Seth: 1) at the time of the flood, 


—— 


24. See J. D. TURNER, “The Gnostic Threefold Path to Enlightenment: The As- 
cent of Mind and the Descent of Wisdom,” Novum Testamentum 22 (1980), 324-351 


(esp. 341-351). 
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whereupon the seed is rescued by certain angels; 2) at the time of the 
rain of fire and brimstone on the holy dwelling of the Sethians in Sodom 
and Gomorrah, whereupon the seed is rescued by the servants of the 
Four Luminaries; these acts will be followed by 3) a future but final act 
of salvation when he will destroy the power of the archons and redeem 
his seed from death. While the final savior is an unidentified *Illumina- 
tor” in the Apocalypse of Adam, in the Gospel of the Egyptians, the third 
saving descent will be conducted by the heavenly Seth himself when he 
will put on Jesus like a garment and confer upon his seed a baptism by 
which he “nails down” the powers of thirteen aeons. 

In the Trimorphic Protennoia this scheme is worked out in three suc- 
cessive descents of Protennoia-Barbelo: First, as Father, she is the divine 
but as yet inarticulate Voice of the First Thought of the Invisible Spirit 
who presides over the establishing of the heavenly dwellings for her 
members and descends to chaos to loosen their bonds. Second, as 
Mother, she is the articulate Speech of the Thought who desteni to 
overthrow the old aeon ruled by the Archigenetor and his evil powers 
and announces the dawn of the new age. Third, as the Son, she is the 
fully articulated Logos who adopts the guise of successively lower pow- 
‘ers, descends to and enters the “tents” of her members, puts on Jesus 
rescues him from the cross, and leads her members back to the light b: j 

E seme baptismal ascent ritual of the Five Seals. This bato 
- — suns pee Fa i eo E may have been derived 
Ae ogue of Pronoia concluding the longer 

ryphon of John (II 30,11-31,25), where she narrates 


her three savi 
ing des ; ; 5 r . 
Beals, g descents that culminate in the baptismal rite of the Five 


2. The “As ”: Enli 
e “Ascent Pattern”: Enlightenment by Contemplative Ascent 


— On i 
omis es the treatises Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, 
een - p d exhibit a more vertical, non-temporal, supra- 
Biens ors s : which salvation is brought below, not by successive 
m am EM er or redeemer, but is rather achieved by the Gnostic 
E. den -— a graded series of visionary ascents. Here there 
Bine sions ents of the divine Mother, no sacred history with its 
Bie nno: et ns, and no cosmic overthrow of the antidivine powers. 
ae accounts of an exemplary visionary utilizing a self- 
echnique of successive stages of mental detachment from 
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the world of multiplicity, and a corresponding self-assimilation to the 
Is of being to which one's consciousness ascends, 


ever more-refined leve 
culminating in an absolute mental and spiritual stability characteristic of 


the supreme deity itself. 

This group of treatises is distinguished by a wholesale adaptation of 
ontological and epistemological terms and concepts drawn from con- 
temporary Platonic metaphysics not evident in the other Sethian trea- 
tises. They of course continue to exhibit many points of contact with 
treatises of the descent pattern: Thus Zostrianos and Marsanes continue 


to imagine certain features of gnostic enlightenment in terms of the tra- 


ditional Sethian baptismal imagery, and—together with the Three Steles 
prominent in rela- 


of Seth—they contain the names of divine figures 
tively non-Platonizing treatises: these include the Invisible Spirit and its 
Silence; the Virgin Barbelo and her three powers; Pigeradamas, Adamas 
and the Triple-Male child (equivalent to the Autogenes Son), Barbelo, 
and certain of her doubles such as Youel/Yoel, Meirothea, Prophania, 
and Plesithea. Yet these texts lack prominent Sethian themes, such as 
the apocalyptic schematization of history and narratives of the periodic 
descent of such a redeemer or revealer. They devote little attention to 
narrating the creation of the world and the involvement therein of 
Sophia and the origin of her demiurgical offspring. And they lack alto- 
gether the Sethian anthropogony portraying the creation of mankind and 

his primeval history drawn from the exegesis of Genesis 1-6. Finally, 

these texts show no manifest evidence of Christianization or of concern 

with issues raised by Christianity. I therefore designate these four trea- 

tises the “Platonizing Sethian treatises.” 

According to Allogenes and Marsanes, the ascent proceeds through 
the levels of the Aeon of Barbelo, through the levels of the Triple Pow- 
ered One of the Invisible Spirit, and culminates in a vision of the su- 
preme Unknown deity. Zostrianos portrays à similar ascent, but appar- 
ently only to the mid-point of the Barbelo Aeon. In the Three Steles of 
Seth, after a preliminary revelation by Seth in the first person singular, 
he speaks for all Gnostics (in the first person plural) who in concert with 
him ascend in acts of vision and praise through the aeon of Autogenes to 
the aeon of Barbelo and finally succeed in the vision of the high deity 
who "truly preexists.” In fact, since the cosmology, transcendental on- 
tology and contemplative epistemology of these four treatises are so 
similar to one another and to demonstrably Platonic exemplars, it is 
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apparent that they form a closel . 
as the “Platonizing Sethian epe oU Kppcnapdmim 
To claim that Platonic influenc i & 
treatises is not to deny the vital reise es rmt dem pattern" 
entire Sethian corpus. The Sethian treatises of the desc roughout the 
exhibit the influence of a broadly Platonic worldview b ent pattern all 
distinction of the earthly, visible realm of change an vir of their 
the transcendent, invisible realm of permanence and rU dpi from 
their adoption of the associated doctrines of arche i x as well as 
model/copy, and the notion of a world creator broadly so image and 
demiurgic figure of Plato’s Timaeus. Some treatises we rho am 
ceptualize the revelatory process itself along the lines ie also to con- 
p Platonic—distinction between thought " em pd 
por Qóvos mbedo- 
em den - ma larly well-developed by Trimorphic 
quem mes progressive revelation through the successively 
Boa ne AT es of external expression by which Barbelo- 
Scent as rye O cepe herself: in her first de- 
Esminine Speech e ; =nxos), in her second descent as 
soa ota en and finally in her third descent as the 
Bocuscsmitmt e descent treatises, it is the Apocryphon of 
n the initial ed ote. ~~ of contact with Platonism, especially 
lation of plurality from an oe m negative theology, its deri- 
that is emanated by the self-reflecti unity by means of a female principle 
the emanation of spiritual bei ction of the supreme deity, its model of 
contemplative reversion upon i through a process of procession and 
liturgy. THs amed tra p F eir source pictured as a kind of heavenly 
Models and copies e of its doctrine of archetypes and images and 
à , and its parody of the Platonic demiurge.25 But the 
E ———— 
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Platonizing Sethian treatises draw even more heavily on the Platonic 
philosophical tradition, mainly from Middle Platonic doctrine, but even 
from Plato's dialogues themselves. 

The Platonizing Sethian treatises model their conception of the vi- 
sionary ascent upon that found in Plato's Symposium (210A-212A) and 
the parable of the cave in the Republic (VII 514-517A). Zostrianos 
draws its descriptions of the ideal world from those in the Phaedo 
(113D-114C), Gorgias (523A-6C), Phaedrus (248C-249C), and the Re- 
public (X 614b-621b), it incorporates the doctrine of the paradigm, the 
demiurge, and the receptacle from the Timaeus, and it draws upon the 
doctrine of the modes of non-being in both the Sophist (240B, 254D) 
and Parmenides (162A). Both Zostrianos and Allogenes base their nega- 
tive theology on an anonymous Middle Platonic commentary upon the 
Parmenides (137E-142A). Zostrianos shares its version of this negative 
theology word-for-word with Marius Victorinus' treatise against Arius 
(VIII 64,13-66,11 = Adversus Arium 1.49,9-50,21 in part). And Al- 
logenes (X1,62,28-63,25) shares another similar negative theology word- 
for word with the Apocryphon of John (BG 24,6-25,7; 11 3,18-33). In 
fact, one may wonder to what extent the Platonic apocalypses such as 
the myth of Er in Republic X and its later imitations in Cicero's “Dream 
of Scipio” (De Republica V1) and Plutarch’s (De genio Socratis 590A- 
592E) myth of Timarchus served as models for the authors of Zostrianos 


and Allogenes. 


mirroring of the transcendent deity in the waters surrounding it. The system of per- 
sonal aeons with abstract names appears to be the result of the conflation of a list of 
Platonic ideas and orders of Jewish angels. The overall image of Ap. John’s upper 
world is that of a Jewish heavenly court. The members of the court not only contem- 
plate, as Middle-Platonic hypostases do, but they participate in a heavenly liturgy 
described in the language of the Septuagint: they stand in attendance (rapto ávat) 
before God and glorify (So&4¢etv) him in songs of praise. The dialogue of prayer 
flashes back and forth between him and them. They ask him for favors; he gra- 
ciously grants them; they respond with praise. Jewish genealogy (Adam, Seth and 
the descendants of Seth) is found on the various levels of being with higher genealo- 
gies acting as Platonic paradigms for lower ones. The multiplication of beings re- 
quired for a heavenly court of angels expands the coupling of Middle-Platonic mas- 
culine (or neuter) principles of unity and feminine principles of diversity into a 
system of syzygies. Christian themes are present as well, particularly in the anoint- 
ing of the Self-Generated, but they do not play as architectonic a role in the very 
structure of the heavenly world as Middle-Platonic and Jewish elements do." 
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IV. AN ANTICIPATORY SKETCH OF THE 
ONTOLOGY OF THE SETHIAN TREATISES 


In all the Sethian treatises, the ontology, or doctrine of the levels of 
being or reality from the primal principle of all things down to the level 
of gross matter, is hierarchical. The major feature of this ontology is its 
dualism, since all of reality is distributed into two major realms, a tran- 
scendent realm of stable being and a lower, unstable realm of beconding 
characteristic of the ordinary world of everyday human experience. The 
instability of the lower realm is caused by a pre-existent, unformed sats 
ter whose existence is mostly presupposed; with the exception of the 
Hypostasis of the Archons and Zostrianos, its origin is generally left 
undescribed. As in the Apocryphon of John, many Sethian treatises lo- 
cate at the summit of the hierarchy a supreme triad of Father, Mother 
and Child. The members of this triad are the Invisible Spirit Boekel 
and the divine Autogenes. The Invisible Spirit seems to tangad idi 
the realm of being itself, which properly begins with Barbelo as his 
projected self-reflection. The Child is self-generated (aUroyevrjs) from 
Barbelo either spontaneously from a spark of the Father's light, and is 
responsible for the ordering of the remainder of the jranwtendent realm 
which is structured around the Four Luminaries and their sesooiated 
aeons. The realm of becoming below this usually originates from 
Sophia’s attempt to instantiate her own contemplation of the Invisible 
Spirit all by herself and without its permission; in many accounts, this 
act produces her misshapen offspring the Archon as the maker of the 
phenomenal world. 
f Within the Sethian corpus, for reasons that will become obvious, one 
is justified in speaking of a specific sub-group of texts, the “Platonizing” 
Sethian treatises Zostrianos, Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and 
Marsanes. What is most striking about these treatises is that they iito 
duce into Sethian literature an entirely new fund of metaphysical con- 
ceptuality that draws heavily on the technical terminology of Platonic 
philosophy. In them, the ontological structure of the transcendental 
rae aid HE articulated by means of various triadic arrange- 
s that remind one of i i i 
ero das in the metaphysics of the Neoplatonist philoso- 
The highest ontological level is beyond being altogether, in the man- 
ner of the non-being One of Plato's Parmenides, or the süpreme One of 
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Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic speculation. The Sethian name for this 
supreme principle is the Invisible Spirit, characterized by non-being 
existence, silence and stillness; it is not an existing thing and is com- 
pletely unknowable (XI 62,23-64,14; cf. also the Apocryphon of 
John 1I 2,26-3,36). 

The second ontological level is that of determinate being, occupied by 
the Aeon of Barbelo, the First Thought or Mind of the Invisible Spirit, 
characterized as a non-discriminating, incorporeal, [timeless] knowledge 
(XI 51,10-11). While the Apocryphon of. John closely associates Barbelo 
with her three attributes Foreknowledge, Incorruptibility, and Eternal 
Life, the Platonizing treatises actually subdivide the Barbelo Aeon into 
three levels which correspond to aspects of the Plotinian hypostases of 
Intellect and Soul: 1) the domain of "the authentic existents" (the Pla- 
tonic intelligibles or ideas, the universal archetypes of everything) pre- 
sided over by Kalyptos (the "Hidden One,” a sort of contemplated intel- 
lectual principle rather like the Plotinian Intellect); 2) the domain of 
“those who are unified,” a domain of multiple intellects presided over by 
Protophanes, “First appearing one” (a sort of contemplating intellect 
rather like the “second God” of Numenius; see Chapter 9 thereon), a 
“many in one” as the union of thinking with all the objects—archetypal 
forms and souls—that it thinks, not separately and sequentially, but 
always simultaneously; and 3) the domain of the “individuals” (differen- 
tiated, individual forms and souls) presided over by Autogenes (the 
*Self-begotten One,” a sort of “demiurgical” intellect who operates on 
the realm of Nature below, rather like Numenius’ “third God"). As their 
names reveal, they also represent three phases in the unfolding of deter- 
minate being within the Barbelo Aeon: initial latency or potential exis- 
tence (the hidden Kalyptos), initial manifestation (Protophanes), and 
determinate, self-generated (Autogenes) instantiation. 

The third ontological level is that of animated being, i.e., disincarnate 
souls. In the Apocryphon of John, the Gospel of the Egyptians, and the 
Trimorphic Protennoia, this realm seems to be that of the Four Luminar- 
ies Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and Eleleth that contain the antedilu- 
vian Adam, Seth, and Seed of Seth, as well as morally repentant souls. 
While Allogenes seems to place souls in the third level of the Barbelo 
Aeon together with Autogenes and another savior figure called the Tri- 

ple Male Child, Zostrianos, Marsanes, and the Untitled text of Codex 
Bruce locate this psychic realm below the Barbelo Aeon as the Self- 
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generated Aeons, which contains the Four Luminaries, Adamas, Seth 
and his seed, and various other figures including self-generated souls 
The Aeon of Barbelo is the emanative product of the three-stage self- 
unfolding of the inner potency of the supreme Invisible Spirit. While the 
Apocryphon of John depicts the emergence of Barbelo as an act of the 
Invisible Spirit’s mental self-reflection, A/logenes and Zostrianos por- 
tray it in a manner typical of Neoplatonic metaphysics, as a three-phase 
self-unfolding through successive modalities of the Invisible Spirit's 
“Triple Power” (Existence, Vitality, and Mentality) to form the Aeon of 
Barbelo. According to Allogenes, just as the Barbelo aeon itself becomes 
a substantially existing aeon who can know herself because she knows 
her source (the Invisible Spirit), so also each level of being within the 
Aeon of Barbelo comes into being by knowing both itself and its origi- 
nating principle. In typical Neoplatonic fashion, each successively lower 
being emanates from its immediate prior and achieves substantial reality 
bya contemplative reversion upon its suprajacent source. The chain of 
being is created and bound together by acts of vision and knowledge 
The fourth ontological level, Nature, is the physical realm of embude 
ied existence. While many Sethian treatises either presuppose or offer a 
detailed account of its production through the fall of Sophia, this realm 
appears to hold no interest for the authors of Allogenes und the Three 
Steles of Seth, but is rather more highly developed in Zostrianos and 
Marsanes, who credit it with various sublevels in descending order: the 
Repentance (perávota), the Sojourn (rapoíknots), the Aeonic Copies 
(avtitutot), the atmospheric realm, the thirteen aeons ruled by the Ar- 
chon, the earth, and the realm of pure matter. 


V. LITERARY GENRE OF THE SETHIAN TREATISES 


Some of the Nag Hammadi Sethian treatises apply a literary characteri- 
ation to themselves. Thus, the Apocryphon of John designates itself as 
hes teaching of the savior and revelation of the mysteries and things 
Jm in silence ... taught to John his disciple." The Hypostasis of the 

rchons designates itself as a response to the question about the nature 
of the archontic rulers of this world. The Gospel of the Egyptians, whose 
original and proper title is The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit. 
claims to be the holy book written by Seth and deposited on Mt. Char. 
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axio?6 in order that it may appear at the end of time and reveal the incor- 
ruptible holy race of Seth, their associates, and the supreme godhead of 
the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo and their only-begotten Son. The Three 
Steles of Seth presents itself as Dositheus’ revelation of three steles pri- 
mordially inscribed by Seth, father of the unshakable race. Allogenes 
describes itself as “the seal of all the books of Allogenes," which Al- 
logenes addressed to his son Messos and deposited on a mountain for 
posterity. Nevertheless, contemporary scholarship has classified these 
treatises by literary type in accordance with their presumed religious 
function:?? apocalypse, testament, didactic treatise, revelation discourse 
and dialogue, self-predicatory aretalogy, liturgical manual, and ritual 
etiology. 

The bulk of them are revelation discourses that narrate visions of the 
structure of the heavenly realm and the course cosmic history from the 
beginning to the present. The Apocalypse of Adam, despite its title, is 
actually a deathbed testament of Adam to his son Seth in which he re- 
veals the content of a dream vision in which he was instructed by three 
heavenly men concerning the fortunes of Eve and himself, his son Seth 
and Seth’s offspring in the contest between the evil creator god Saklas 
and the beings of a higher world who will rescue the seed of Seth. Mel- 
chizedek likewise contains the biblical high priest Melchizedek’s report 
of revelations imparted to him by the angelic “receiver” Gamaliel and 
certain “brethren” (perhaps the primordial offspring of Seth) concerning 
future events that include the coming of the suffering, dying and rising 
savior Jesus Christ; like the Gospel of the Egyptians, it includes a 
lengthy (high priestly) doxology in honor of the denizens of the aeonic 
world spoken by Melchizedek as he receives baptism “in the living, holy 
[names] and waters.” 


26. Charaxio (III 68,13) might mean something like “mountain (Heb. W) of the 
worthy" (Gk. dt, i.e. “those who are worthy," namely the Sethians), where Seth 
put the treatise, and upon which the sun cannot rise (i.e. in the southern hemisphere.; 
cf. Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 1.68). A Charaxus is also mentioned by Ovid 
at Metamorphoses X11.212 as a Lapith and at Heroides XV.117 as a brother of Sap- 
pho. 
27. See H.-M. SCHENKE, "Gnostic Sethianism," 597-602, and the introductions to 
the translations of the respective texts cited above, n. 5. See also, F. T. FALLON, 
“The Gnostic Apocalypses" in “Apocalypse. The Morphology of a Genre," ed. 
J. J. Collins; Semeia 14 (1979), 123-158. 
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In contrast to these two revelation discourses in which knowledge of 
the future course of history is communicated to the lower realm, we also 
find three revelation discourses which relate for the benefit of a group of 
similarly adept initiates the paradigmatic experience of a gnostic vision- 
ary who himself achieves enlightenment through an ecstatic ascent 
through the divine world. Allogenes, Zostrianos, and Marsanes each 
feature a visionary figure who undergoes a contemplative ascent involv- 
ing visions of the divine world and its various levels of being followed 
by a subsequent descent and transmission of these visions in written 
form for those who in the future would achieve a similar ascent. Except 
for Marsanes, which lacks a narrative framework (but nevertheless con- 
tains some evidence of cosmic eschatology), one may regard them as 
apocalypses of the heavenly ascent variety. So also, if admitted to the 
corpus of Sethian texts, the short piece Hypsiphrone appears to have 
been a short apocalypse, presenting itself as "the book [of visions] 
which were seen [by Hypsi]phrone, and they [are revealed] in the place 
of [her] virginity." 

One finds also two plainly didactic treatises, both having apparently 
undergone a secondary Christian redaction: The Hypostasis of the Ar- 
chons contains an esoteric mythological interpretation of Genesis 1-9 in 
terms of the struggle between the spiritual rulers (archons) of this world 
and the exalted powers of the supreme deity over the fate of the divine 
image incarnated in Adam and his descendants; it concludes with a reve- 
lation dialogue between Eve's daughter Norea and the great angel 
Eleleth concerning the origin and end of these ruling Archons. The 
Apocryphon of John, as we have already noted, is cast as a revelation 
dialogue between John son of Zebedee and the risen Jesus; he reveals 
the unknowable deity and the divine world which emanated from him, 
the creative activity of the divine wisdom resulting in the birth of the 
world creator who fabricates the earthly Adam, as well as the subse- 
quent history of the attempts of the denizens of the divine world to 
awaken the divine spirit in Adam, Seth and the seed of Seth, which is 
assured of its ultimate salvation. 

While these two didactic treatises are primarily concerned with 
mythological theogony, cosmogony, anthropogony and a history of 
salvation governed by the intervention of divine saviors, two other trea- 
tises are devoted to Sethian ritual practice. The Gospel of the Egyptians 
explains the origin of Sethian baptism and the figures invoked and 
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praised in the course of the ritual by means of a mythological theogony, 
cosmogony and history of salvation similar to the Apocryphon of John. 
But the weight of the text seems to fall on a standard doxology punctuat- 
ing each major episode of the theogony,?? and a concluding mystical 
prayer celebrating the reception of the baptism of the Five Seals. While 
the Gospel of the Egyptians has undergone Christian redaction, the 
Three Steles of Seth is a non-Christian treatise in which the emphasis is 
again on prayer, for here Seth is represented as originating and transmit- 
ting to his posterity a set of three doxological prayers to be used during a 
community ritual; each prayer applies to a separate stage of an ecstatic 
ascent through the three highest levels of the divine world as portrayed 
in Allogenes and Zostrianos. Indeed, it seems that here, the theogony 
functions as an etiology explaining the significance of the rather tradi- 
tional-sounding enumerations of beings named in the doxologies and 
prayers, whereas in Melchizedek (IX 5,11-6,10; 16,11-18,7) the signifi- 
cance of the beings invoked in the two similar-sounding doxologies 
uttered by Melchizedek are not so explained. 

Another treatise, the Trimorphic Protennoia, takes the form of a first- 
person aretalogy or recitation of the deeds and attributes of Protennoia, 
the First Thought of the Sethian supreme deity. Speaking in the first 
person, she recites her attributes and saving initiatives in three separate 
compositions related respectively to her establishing heavenly dwellings 
for her fallen spirit trapped in mankind, her destruction of the power of 
the hostile spiritual rulers of the world, and her final saving descent as 
the Logos in the guise of Christ. If one includes Thunder in the Sethian 
dossier of texts, then one must add another such aretalogy consisting of 
diatribic self-predications in the form of paradoxical riddles spoken by 
another female savior figure rather like Sophia or Protennoia, perhaps 
this time speaking in the guise of the “fleshly Eve after her separation 
from the masculine half of the Adam androgyne.”2? A small sample of 


28. IV 59,13-29; III 49,22-50,17; 53,12-54,11; 55,16-56,3; 61,23-62,13. 

29. B. LAYTON, "The Riddle of the Thunder (NHC V1,2),” in Nag Hammadi, 
Gnosticism and Early Christianity, ed. C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1986), 37-54 hypothesizes Thunder to be an offshoot 
(along with certain materials in the Hypostasis of the Archons and On the Origin of 
the World [NHC I,5]) of a certain Gospel of Eve cited by Epiphanius (Panarion 
26.2.6), a hypothesis more recently called into question by P.-H. POIRIER, Le Ton- 


nerre, Intellect Parfait (NH VI, 2), (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Hammadi, section 
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such riddles may be found concerning the spiritual Eve in the Hyposta- 
sis of the Archons (II 89,14-17), where Adam exclaims “It is you who 
have given me life; you will be called ‘Mother of the living,’ for it is she 
who is my mother; it is she who is the physician, and the wife, and she 
who has given birth." i 

Finally, the short piece Thought of Norea is an ode to Norea, wife- 
sister of Seth, conceived as a manifestation of Sophia, the “fallen” di- 
vine wisdom, who will be restored along with her spiritual progeny into 
the divine world by the very aeons from which she once departed. 


VI. SUMMARY OF MAIN DOCTRINAL AND LITERARY FEATURES 


We have now sketched out a representative outline of the Sethian theog- 
ony, cosmogony, anthropogony and the account of the origin of the evils 
that plague human existence, as well as a representative soteriology that 
explains how humanity will be extricated from their defective situation 
ina faulted world and reunited with their ultimate point of origin in the 
divine world. This grand myth is either presupposed in certain treatises 
or explicitly spelled out in others, often with variations. Such variation 
is also to be seen in the sheer variety of literary genres represented by 
the treatises, such as apocalypse, testament, didactic treatise, revelation 
ee self-predicatory aretalogy, liturgical manual, and ritual etiol- 
It should also have become plain that the Sethian treatises divide 
themselves into two basic groups depending on the way salvific enlight- 
puer is to be attained. One group of tractates (the Apocryphon of 
: m, the Apocalypse of Adam, the Gospel of the Egyptians, the Trimor- 
i tic Protennoia, and perhaps the Hypostasis of the Archons) conceptu- 
alizes the means of salvation as a horizontal, temporally successive se- 
quence of descents into this world by a heavenly savior, while another 
vie uA Emi Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and Marsanes) 
"d p n : izes iin means of salvation as a vertical succession of mental 
ve dme im to ever higher levels of being on the part of the 
leas ate ime first group of treatises, the salvational process is 
ei gm y t e Mother of the Sethian trinity, often called Barbelo, 
e the mediator of salvation is usually a male figure who appears in 


« Textes » 22; Québec and Louvain-Paris: Le: 1 "Universi 
Eilon veele, 1995) MUT in-Paris: Les Presses de l'Université Laval and 
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various guises, such as the Logos, or Autogenes Christ or Seth, and the 
instrument of salvation is frequently the baptismal rite called the Five 
Seals. In the second group, the possibility of enlightenment is revealed 
in the exemplary experience of various figures, Zostrianos, Allogenes or 
Marsanes who illustrate a contemplative technique that is expected to be 
worked out by the individual gnostic either alone or in concert with 
other similarly instructed adepts. 

In anticipation of a fuller treatment in Chapter 12, we have also sum- 
marized the ontology, or doctrine of the levels of being, employed in 
Zostrianos, Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and Marsanes. lt is basi- 
cally a distinctively Platonic metaphysical elaboration upon the tradi- 
tional divine triad of Father, Mother, and Son, but as we shall see, one in 
which the concept of a supreme trinity is jettisoned altogether. The on- 
tology is hierarchical, articulated into triadic sub-structures, such as the 
Triple Powered One of the Invisible Spirit as the means by which the 
Aeon of Barbelo originates. In turn, the Aeon of Barbelo is also triparti- 
tioned into sub-levels called Kalyptos, Protophanes, and Autogenes. AS 
we shall see, these treatises show little trace of the radically dualistic 
opposition between the spiritual and material realms evident in other 
Sethian treatises; they in fact presuppose that the natural realm is worthy 


of ultimate preservation. 


CHAPTER THREE 


INTERDEPENDENCIES AMONG THE SETHIAN TREATISES 


I. THEMATIC INTERDEPENDENCIES 


The previous chapter has attempted to identify some of the common 
doctrines and mythologumena that are characteristic of the Sethian trea- 
tises as a whole, although there are significant differences among them 
particularly in their depiction of the means by which salvation is Pa 
tained. One may therefore suspect that these commonalties are not 
merely accidental products of individual authorial expression, but in fact 
result from the conscious dependence of one Sethian author upon an- 
other, or, lacking that, at least upon well-known common traditions. We 
now proceed to an investigation of each individual text in an effort to 
delineate the literary relationships between them, with a view toward 
constructing a history of the development of the movement dubbed 
"Sethian Gnosticism." In so doing, it is convenient to divide the treatises 
into the two groups delineated according to soteriological pattern in the 
preceding chapter, treating first treatises belonging to the “descent” 
pattern, and then those of the “ascent” pattern. 


A. Treatises Employing the Descent Pattern 


1. The Apocryphon of John 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, the Apocryphon of John con- 
ie a theogony and cosmogony extremely similar to the “Barbeloite” 
octrine outlined by Irenaeus of Lyons in his work Against the Heresies 
a re 1.29), written around 175-180 CE. Since Irenaeus 
eae po the anthropogony and the history of salvation based on 
t et ian interpretation of Gen 1-9, nor evince any trace of the Chris- 
tian dialogical frame-story of the Apocryphon of John, it is usually as- 
sumed that he did not possess a copy of our extant versions of the Apoc- 
onon of. John. Therefore one must assume that Irenaeus had on to 
eei d Tu BENER and cosmogonical sections that was pro- 
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The succeeding chapter of Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 1.30,1-10), which out- 
lines a gnostic myth that Irenaeus attributes to certain “Ophites,” but 
which Theodoret of Cyrrhus' Greek copy of Irenaeus’ summary of 
Ophite doctrine (Haereticarum fabularum compendium 1.13) attributes 
to Sethians, also bears a number of features reminiscent of Sethian ones: 
1) the name “First Man" for the high deity, 2) a figure called the Son of 
Man, 3) a story of the “fall” of Sophia, who 4) creates Yaldabaoth and 
six angels whose names are the same as those in the Apocryphon of 
John, 5) the familiar story of Yaldabaoth's boasting in his sole deity and 
the heavenly response thereto, and 7) the creation of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, and Seth and Norea. Certain distinctly Sethian features 
are missing, however, such as the elevation of the seed of Seth, and the 
figures of the divine Adamas, and Autogenes and his Four Luminaries, 
features which it seems that Irenaeus would surely have described had 
his source employed the anthropogony and history of salvation appear- 
ing in the extant versions of the Apocryphon of John. 

According to Frederik Wisse, one of the editors of the standard syn- 
opsis of the Apocryphon of John, all four manuscripts (Nag Hammadi 
Codices II, III, and IV, and the Berlin Gnostic Codex) of the Apocry- 
phon are copies of independent translations into Sahidic Coptic from 
earlier Greek exemplars, one a shorter and the other a longer version 
(both now lost).? The versions in Codices II and IV are independent 
Coptic recensions of a previous Coptic translation of the original longer 
Greek version, and the shorter versions contained in Codex III and the 
Berlin Codex are independent translations of a single Greek exemplar of 
the shorter version. Aside from the question of the relationship of these 
two or three recensions of the Apocryphon of John to the Barbeloite 


1. Apocryphon of John: Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II,1; III,1; and IV,1 
with BG 8502,2, ed. M. Waldstein and F. Wisse (Leiden, New York, and Kóln: 
E. J. Brill, 1995); F. WissE, “After the Synopsis: Prospects and Problems in Estab- 
lishing a Critical Text of the Apocryphon of John and Defining its Historical Loca- 
tion," pages 138-153 and K. L. KING, “Approaching the Variants of the Apocryphon 
of John,” pages 105-137 in J. D. Turner and A. McGuire, eds., The Nag Hammadi 
Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature 
Commemoration (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 44, Leiden, New York, & 
Kóln: E. J. Brill, 1997). 

2. F. WissE, “The Apocryphon of John," in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, 6 
vols., ed. D. N. Freedman et al. (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 3.899: “All four 
copies of Ap. John are written in Sahidic with IV,1 conforming more closely to the 
standardized spelling of this Upper Egyptian dialect." 
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33), an excerpt from a "Book of Zi n 

i x oroaster" containing a lengt - 
cia (an account of the limb-by-limb construction ciii 
ao od ae onis powers, II 15,27-19,10), and a short Sarees 

n the salvation of vari 
pepe ges various sorts of souls (BG 64,14-71,2; 
The longer versions differ from th 

: e shorter ones principally i i 
inclusion of the long citation from the Book of ame an pha 


an iege Sethian treatise, namely the Trimorphic Protennoia. 
Mk: sa pm ee concluding both longer versions of the Apoc 
Oi 15 a hymnic composition of three i i 
É 1 stanzas in th 
person singular self-predicatory style (“I am” = Greek éyó eiu) cid 


and i i 
ae ia (found in NHC II 2,23-3,36; 4,10-5,32: 6 2-9,11; 9,25.35 
ich wir, 1522-35; 12,10-13,5; and 15,13-19,15 [the Boor we 90 22933; 
UR ; -13,5; ,13-19,15 [=the B 
Es Ses i pii with the triple-descent D eren 
e to produce a common sourci i i ae 
z € on which 
"phon of John depend, to be dated around 170 CE; and pus e mei ie qe 
ologi- 


cal ordering of the versi 
sions can bi isi i y v. 
e e clearly discerned, since the all bear evidence of 
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in first-person aretalogies or recitations of the powers and deeds of a 
divinity or hero, reminiscent of the Hellenistic/Graeco-Roman aretalo- 
gies of Isis or to the aretalogical Wisdom poem found in the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs. Each stanza narrates a separate saving descent of 
Pronoia, probably to be identified with Ennoia/Pronoia/Barbelo, the 
merciful Mother-Father of the main narrative, despite the fact that the 
first-person style of the narrative frame story, which has Jesus speaking 
this monologue to John, has the effect of identifying him as Pronoia, 
even though the main body of the Apocryphon clearly identifies Jesus 
with Pronoia's Autogenes son. 

In the Pronoia monologue, Pronoia descends twice into the lower 
world and shakes the foundations of chaos, but then in a third descent 
comes into the prison, said to be the body, awakens the soul from its 
corporeal forgetfulness, and raises it into the light by sealing it with the 
luminous water of the Five Seals.* This is the only direct reference to 
the Sethian baptismal rite of the Five Seals in the Apocryphon of John, 
which suggests that the conferral of this rite was not a feature of the 
Apocryphon's original myth. Elsewhere, the Five Seals are mentioned 
only in the Gospel of the Egyptians and the untitled text (ch. 4, as five 
seals contained in the “third Father") of the Bruce Codex, and developed 
significantly in the Trimorphic Protennoia Since the passage is not 
present in the shorter versions of the Apocryphon of John or in Irenaeus' 
digest of its theogony and cosmogony, it is likely that it was originally 
entirely independent of the earliest versions of the Apocryphon of John. 
The longer version's addition of the Pronoia monologue had the effect 
of recapitulating Pronoia/Barbelo’s three basic salvific visitations from 
the higher to the lower world narrated in the main body of the Apocry- 
phon of John as salvific deeds of Christ himself. It was he, not Pronoia, 
who initiated 1) the downward projection of the image of the First Man, 
2) the sending of the spiritual Eve as Adam’s enlightener and mother of 
the savior Seth, and 3) his own final advent into the world to enlighten 


4. A possibility first noted by G. W. MACRAE, "Sleep and Awakening in Gnos- 
tic Texts," in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo: Colloquio di Messina, 13-18 Aprile 
1966 (ed. U. Bianchi; Supplements to Numen 12; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967), 496- 
507. 

5. See the Apocryphon of John Il 31,24; IV 49,4; the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians IV 56,25; 58,6; 58,27-28; 59,27-28; 66,25-26; 74,16; 78,4-5; III 55,12; 63,3; 
66,3: the Bruce Untitled treatise 232,10 [Schmidt-MacDermot]; and the Trimorphic 
Protennoia XIII 48,31; 49,27-28; 47,29; 50, 9-10. 
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the contemporary Sethians by revealing to John the Sethian sacred his- 
tory told in the main body of the work. 


2. The Trimorphic Protennoia 


The Apocryphon of John conceives the tripartite history of redemption 
as merely initiated by the transcendent Mother-Father Barbelo/Pronoia 
but executed in the earthly realm below by various agents: her own 
Voice that revealed the image of the First Human, perhaps her Son the 
Autogenes together with the Four Luminaries, then the Epinoia of Light 
who appears as the spiritual Eve, and finally the Christ of the frame 
story. But the original speaker of the concluding Pronoia monologue 
was certainly identical with the Barbelo of the first part of the Apocry- 
phon, and it is also clearly this same figure who is featured in the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia, which prefers to call her Protennoia, the “First 
Thought" of the supreme Invisible Spirit. 

In the Trimorphic Protennoia, she manifests herself directly in the 
lower world in three revelatory modes of increasing articulateness. As a 
Father, the masculine Voice of the Thought, she first weakens the grip 
of the infernal powers on her fallen members. Second, as Mother, the 
Speech of the Thought, she inaugurates the shift of the ages, and over 
turns the uncomprehending infernal and celestial powers of the Archi- 
genetor and gives shape to her members. Third, as Son, the Word of the 
Thought, she replaces the darkened psychic and somatic thought of her 
members with divine light (i.e. enlightenment) by conferring upon them 
the baptismal ascent ritual of the Five Seals, and bears Jesus aloft from 
the cross into the dwelling places of his Father. The extant version of the 
Trimorphic Protennoia consists of three separate sub-treatises,$ each 
depicting a successive descent of the divine First Thought, but further 
analysis detects a more complex structure that reveals a multistage his- 
tory of composition and redaction.” 

" Es Trimorphic Protennoia sustains obvious relationships to other 

ethian literature. In its development of the Father-Mother-Child triad as 
applied to Protennoia-Barbelo, the Trimorphic Protennoia draws on the 
triple descent and cosmological materials found also in the Apocryphon 
of John. The Trimorphic Protennoia's three-fold aretalogical structure 


6. Entitled “The Discourse of Protennoia: [One]," * 

k : [One]," “[On] Fate: h ý 

Discourse of the Appearance: Three.” ene time qm rss 
7. See Chapter 4 on the chronology and redaction of the Sethian treatises. 
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and threefold descent of Protennoia culminating in her salvific gift of 
the Five Seals surely bears a close relationship to the similar first person 
self-predicatory monologue of Pronoia that concludes the Apocryphon of 
John (11 30,11-31,25), close enough to conjecture that the monologue is 
likely to have served as a model or direct source for the original compo- 
sition of the Trimorphic Protennoia.* 

In contrast to all other Sethian treatises of the descent pattern, the 
Trimorphic Protennoia's account of Sophia shares a distinctive feature 
in common with the Gospel of the Egyptians: the responsibility for her 
creative initiative does not fall upon her, but is instead transferred to the 
fourth Luminary Eleleth, who utters a boast, "I am King! Who is (the 
king) of Chaos and who is (the king) of the underworld?" (XIII 39,15- 
17), nearly identical to Eleleth's exhortation in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians “Let someone reign over the chaos and Hades” (III 56,24-25). 
Ironically, the Trimorphic Protennoia's version of this boast is very 
similar to Yaldabaoth's boast of his sole divinity in the Apocryphon of 
John and the Hypostasis of the Archons. Evidently, the Trimorphic Pro- 
tennoia assigns the ultimate responsibility for the origin and activity of 
the world creator Yaldabaoth and his work not to Sophia, but to the 
fourth Luminary Eleleth. Nevertheless, the text (XIII 39,13-32) goes on 
to imply that Sophia is in fact Yaldabaoth's mother who "had de- 
scended" and from whom Yaldabaoth had stolen power. So as in other 
Sethian treatises, Sophia "falls," but in this act, she is ultimately blame- 
less, only a victim of circumstance. Moreover, the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia identifies the power that Yaldabaoth stole from Sophia with the 
Epinoia of light. According to both the Trimorphic Protennoia 
(XIII 35,12-18) and the Apocryphon of John, this Epinoia is Bar- 
belo/Pronoia/Protennoia’s earthly manifestation, who in the Apocryphon 
is sent to Adam as a correction for Sophia’s deficiency!’ By identifying 
the Sophia who descended with the Epinoia, the Trimorphic Protennoia 
conceives Sophia/Epinoia as a “saved savior,” at once source and object 

of her own saving power. 
Having descended, Epinoia/Sophia appeals to Eleleth to restore her 
former rank (XIII 39,32-40,4) in much the same way as does Norea, 


eS eee 
8. See discussion in Chapter 4. 
9. The Apocryphon of John 11 20,27-28. In fact, the longer version of the Apoc- 
ryphon (11 9,25) introduces the story of Sophia's fall by calling her *the Sophia of 
Epinoia,” while the other versions merely call her “our sister Sophia.” 
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who in the Hypostasis of the Archons functions as the undefiled, virginal 
“helper” of Mankind (which is the function of the figure called the E i- 
noia of light in the Apocryphon of John). The treatises the Thou, ead 
Norea and the Hypostasis of the Archons likewise portray oen asa 
Sophia figure. Like Sophia in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Apoc: 
ryphon of John, she cries out (or repents) to be restored to her en in 
the light so as to make up her deficiency, perhaps by the agency of the 
Four Luminaries or their ministers (Gamaliel, Gabriel, Abrasax and 
Samblo). The Thought of Norea, the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the 
Gospel of the Egyptians seem to assume or stress the innocence of Epi- 
noia/Sophia such that her restoration to the Light no longer tpud 
repentance for a willful act performed without her consort, as is the case 
in the Apocryphon of John. Indeed, the Gospel of the Chir goes a 
step further than the Trimorphic Protennoia by attributing the origin of 
the archons Saklas and Nebruel to Gamaliel and Gabriel, the ministers 
of the two highest of the Four Luminaries, while Sophia's function is 
merely limited to producing the matter over which they rule! So also in 
the treatise Zostrianos (VIII 9,1-11,1) Sophia is the source of dark mat- 
ter, but not of the creator Archon who shapes it. Unlike the Valentinian 
doctrine of Sophia’s separation from her passions by Christ and the 
Savior (e.g., Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.4,1-5), in these treatises 
Sophia does not need separation from her blame because she is assigned 
none. In fact the Gospel of the Egyptians distinguishes between the 
hylic Sophia cloud" and another figure called Repentance (Metanoia) 
who descended to the world as an image of the night, prays for the seed 
i vine and Seth (and the seed of the Archon and authorities!), and will 
PN e seed of Seth into the aeons to make up the deficiency (III 59,9- 
Sene 5 terms of its stress upon the baptismal ascent ritual,!? the 
eee Le in eed seems to sustain a close relationship especially 
M À— the Egyptians, Zostrianos, the Apocryphon of John, and, 
tosis ». m Melchizedek and perhaps Marsanes and even the 
= e e of Adam. Owing to their fragmentary nature, it is difficult to 
e what role the Sethian baptismal ritual plays in Melchizedek and 


m Sse H.-M. SCHENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism,” 602-607 and J.-M. SEVRIN, Le 
s er baptismal séthien. Etudes sur la sacramentaire gnostique (Bibli the 

opte de Nag Hammadi, section « Etudes » 2; Québec: Les Presses de |’ Gives 
Laval, 1986), passim. l Sif ind 
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Marsanes. In Marsanes, “washing” is mentioned on page 55; pages 64- 
66 seem to narrate Marsanes’ vision of certain angels, among whom is 
Gamaliel, who is “over [those] spirit(s)” and “guides” Marsanes some- 
where to behold a scene of judgment in the vicinity of an “[everflowing 
fountain] of [the] living [water],” where the soul is “cleansed” and 
“sealed” with the “celestial seal.” 


3. Melchizedek 


In Melchizedek, Gamaliel, one of the traditional servants of the Sethi- 
ans’ Four Luminaries sent “to [rapture] the congregation of the children 
of Seth,” appears to the high-priest Melchizedek to proclaim the coming 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of God, the commander of the Four Luminar- 
ies, and who belongs to the race of the high priest of the most high God. 
In Gamaliel’s speech to Melchizedek (IX 5,11-6,10) there is an invoca- 
tion of prominent Sethian figures, Barbelo the Mother of the aeons, 
Doxomedon Dom[edon?] the first born of the aeons, *who belongs to 
the washings" (a figure also found in the Gospel of the Egyptians as a 
kind of aeonic container for the ogdoads of the Father, Mother and 
Child), the Four Luminaries, the Man of light Pigeradamas, and Miro- 
cheirothetos, all invoked through Jesus Christ, Son of God. On pages 7- 
8 of Melchizedek, baptism is mentioned with what seems to be a dis- 
tinction between “waters which are above,” in which Melchizedek is to 
be baptized, and other “waters,” perhaps those of ordinary Christian 
water baptism.!! 

In Melchizedek’s response to Gamaliel (IX 14,16-18,7) he now rec- 
ognizes that he is only “[the image of] the true High-Priest [of] God 
Most High” (IX 15,11-13), presumably since it has been revealed to him 
that the actual high priest, Jesus Christ, is yet to come. Thereupon, Mel- 
chizedek offers himself up as a sacrifice, and says he will pronounce his 
name as he “receives baptism [now] (and) forever among the living 
(and) holy [names], and in the [waters].” At this point he delivers an 
ascription of praise (IX 16,1 1-18,7) in the form of a trisagion to various 


—————— 

11. Cf. the phrase “[the waters] which are above" (IX 8,1) in the speech of 
Gamaliel. In the case of Melchizedek's speech, he says that he will pronounce his 
“name” as he “receives baptism,” signifying the entrance of the baptizand into a 
special social or ontological class, and implying, though not necessarily entailing, 
that baptism is not self-administered (although no officiant is explicitly mentioned or 
alluded to). 
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figures, again including the holy Father Abel Baruch (“blessed Father- 
God”), perhaps Autogenes, the Mother Barbelo, Doxomedon, the Four 
Luminaries Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and Eleleth (called command- 
ers or commanders in chief), the Man of Light Pigeradamas, Mirochei- 
rothetos, and Jesus Christ as commander-in-chief. The treatise concludes 
with another revelation that Gamaliel promised would come to Mel- 
chizedek, this time from the “[elect sons] of Adam [who are Abel] 

Enoch, [Noah],” and delivered by certain otherwise anonymous "breth- 
ren who belong to the generations of life" (IX 27,7-8), perhaps to be 
understood as representatives of the primordial seed of Seth dwelling in 
the aeons of the Four Luminaries, though the text yields no further clues 
concerning their identity. 

Among the other Nag Hammadi Sethian treatises, only the Gospel of 
the Egyptians and Zostrianos witness both the figures Doxomedon 
(lord of glory") and Mirothoe/Mirothea (perhaps “anointing goddess,” 
pópov + Sed), the mother of Adamas, to which Mirocheirothetos (per- 
haps meaning “anointed one," <* vpoxetpo0eréo) is perhaps related as 
object to subject. Of course, Meirothea is to be found also in the 7ri- 
morphic Protennoia, where it is an epithet of Barbelo/Protennoia and in 
the Three Steles of Seth (VII 119,12), where it is applied by Seth to his 
father Pigeradamas as a “Mirotheid” (Mirotheas, born from Mirothea). 
his “Mirotheos.” These lists of beings probably derive from the tadi 
tional liturgies of the Sethian baptismal rite, which may also have in- 
cluded a pre- or post-baptismal anointing. 

Melchizedek would strike one as a Christian meditation, similar to the 
NT letter to the Hebrews, upon the relation between Jesus Christ and the 
high priest Melchizedek, were it not for the fact that the two speeches 
contain an admixture of Sethian Gnostic terminology. It seems as if 
Melchizedek is a basically Christian work which has been Sethianized.!? 


4. Apocalypse of Adam 


Now i us. also plays a prominent role in the Apocalypse of 
» Like the Apocryphon of John and the Trimorphic Protennoia, it 
00 exhibits signs of a redactional history. C. W. Hedrick has plausibly 
pointed out that the Apocalypse of Adam consists of two independent 


f. B. A. PEARSON, trans. with S. Giverson, “Melchizede! lag Hammadi 
2.C N " ^ k,” in Nag He i 
Codices IX and X, ed. B. A. Pearson (Nag Hammadi Studie: ; Leide: 

(Nag s 15; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
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threads, “sources” A and B, which have been woven together along with 
editorial comments by a redactor.!? 

Source A contains a deathbed testament of Adam who relates to his 
son Seth the loss of his knowledge of God which he shared with Eve 
until they were split into two aeons, and were enslaved to the creator 
god who brought the flood and conflagration. The couple's fleshly seed 
is preserved in the offspring of Noah, who together with his sons Ham, 
Japheth and Shem, are regarded as sinful Sethites who have disobeyed 
their heritage and have made a pact to serve the evil creator Saklas, 
since they, like the angels of Gen 6:1-4, have lustfully cohabited with 
mortal women.!^ The result is the flood, from which Noah saves himself 
and his family in the ark, while certain "holy angels" elevate Seth's 
seed, the people of Gnosis, to safety. Yet among the offspring of Noah, 
who form twelve kingdoms that serve Saklas, there is a "righteous rem- 
nant” consisting of 400,000 of the sons of Ham and Japheth who, after 
the flood, defected from the Semites—apparently the seed of Shem are 
Jews who are completely condemned—and join with the elect, the true, 
undefiled seed of Seth. This defection angers Saklas, who determines to 
exterminate the elect through a great conflagration. While all the sons of 
Noah were saved from the flood, the elect, joined by the 400,000, will 
be saved from Saklas’ second attempt to exterminate them—perhaps 
through the raining of fire and brimstone on Sodom and Gomorrah—by 
the ministers of the Four Luminaries Abrasax, Samblo and Gamaliel. 
The elect will live forever in the aeons (probably those of the Four Lu- 
minaries), but the rest of the offspring of Noah will continue to serve the 
creator and will surely die. At this point a third divine intervention is 
introduced, which contains material that seems to derive from a new 
source. 

Hedrick’s source B contains a dream vision revealed to Adam by 
three glorious men who narrate the third saving mission of an “illumina- 
tor" whose origin is unknown to the evil powers. Thirteen opinions of 
his origins, symbolized by thirteen “kingdoms,” are rejected; in reality 


13. C. W. HEDRICK, “The Apocalypse of Adam: A Literary and Source Analy- 
sis," Society of Biblical Literature Seminar Papers (1972), 581-590, and more fully, 
IDEM, The Apocalypse of Adam: A Literary and Source Analysis (Society of Biblical 
Literature Dissertation Series 46; Chico, CA: Scholar's Press, 1980). Source A: 
V 64,1-65,23; 66,12-67,12; 67,22-29; 69,1-76,6; 83,7-84,3; 85,19-22.32; Source B: 
V 65,24-66,12; 67, 12-21; 76,8-83,4. 

14, The interpretation of STROUMSA, Another Seed, 82-103. 
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he comes from a great aeon to enlighten his elect. From the point of. 
view of the redactor, the illuminator does not receive nourishment, 
glory, and power in the beyond and then “come (down) to the water," 
which the redactor regards as polluted and chaotic, but rather remains 
above in the light where he resides with the three imperishable illumina- 
tors Yesseus, Mazareus, Yessedekeus, the Living Water. At some 
point, angelic beings will bring the truth to the Sethians below in a way 
independent of the written word of the evil creator, a truth that is appar- 
ently communicated by a holy baptism through “logos-begotten” illumi- 
nators. 

There is thus a distinction between the holy baptism with Living Wa- 
ter and a baptism practiced by the servants of the creator who have pol- 
luted the water of life. A similar distinction between a polluted earthly 
baptism and an undefiled celestial baptism is apparently made in Mel- 
chizedek (1X 7,4-9,2), Zostrianos (VIII 131,2-10), and the Gospel of the 
Egyptians (III 67,22-26, esp. IV 80,9-13). This agrees with the recurrent 
emphasis in the latter two works and in the Trimorphic Protennoia on 
the “unpolluted” or “undefiled” waters, called the "spring (i.e., source) 
of truth." 

Finally, the Apocalypse of Adam shares with the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia (and, as will be noted, the Gospel of the Egyptians), the motif of 
the triple descent of the redeemer (the Illuminator, Protennoia and Seth 
respectively) culminating in the delivery of a saving baptism. On the 
other hand, it knows nothing of a rite explicitly called the Five Seals, 
nor of the “Barbeloite” doctrine of the divine Father, Mother, and Son 
triad as it occurs in Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29, the Apocryphon of 


mr the Trimorphic Protennoia, the Gospel of the Egyptians, and Mel- 
chizedek. 


3. The Gospel of the Egyptians 


: Although the original and proper title of the Gospel of the Egyptians 
is The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit, to avoid confusion, | shall 
refer to this work throughout as the Gospel of the Egyptians, following 
modern—but incorrect—scholarly convention. As suggested by Schen- 
ke, the Gospel of the Egyptians can “be understood as the mythological 


15. Elsewhere in Sethian treatises, Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus is a com- 
pound name, a barbarization of the name of Jesus in which one is baptized in "living 
water." 
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justification of a well-defined ritual of baptism including the invocations 
that must be performed therein."!6 He observes that the emphasis of this 
text falls on its final part (III 63,4-68,1 cf. IV 74,17-80,15). At this point 
in the text, the three advents (mapovotat) of Seth are summarized, 
namely his descent at the flood, at the conflagration (of Sodom and Go- 
morrah), and at the judgment of the archons, to save his seed (“saints”) 
who have gone astray in the world, a scheme of three descents similar to 
those of the Illuminator in the Apocalypse of Adam. It is on his third 
descent that Seth is said to descend in a Logos-begotten body prepared 
for himself by the “virgin” (probably Barbelo), put on Jesus, and defeat 
the powers of the thirteen aeons.!7 

This is the same pattern found in the Trimorphic Protennoia, where 
the Logos-aspect of Protennoia descends through the levels of the vari- 
ous powers, at each level disguising itself in the garments and form of 
each one, finally putting on Jesus and bearing him and Protennoia’s 
“seed” aloft into the holy light. While the Trimorphic Protennoia identi- 
fies this Logos with the perfect Son, the Christ (XIII 3743-8), the god 
who was begotten (i.e., Autogenes; cf. XIII 37,20-39,13), the Gospel of 
the Egyptians identifies "the great Christ" with the archetypal Seth, the 
Triple Male Child *Telmaél Telmaél Héli Héli Machar Machar Seth," 
and distinguishes him from the lower figure of Autogenes, who is al- 
ways mentioned in association with the Logos and the "incorruptible 
man Adamas." Furthermore, both the Trimorphic Protennoia and the 
Gospel of the Egyptians equate the descent of the Logos upon the 
earthly figure of Jesus with the bestowal of the baptismal rite of the Five 
Seals. The Gospel of the Egyptians identifies the living water in which 
one is baptized with Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus (a barbarized ver- 
sion of the name of Jesus), while the Trimorphic Protennoia identifies it 
with the Voice/Father aspect of Protennoia, which her Logos/Child as- 
pect in turn pours out on her members below, stripping them of the cor- 
poreal and psychic thought and replacing it with radiant light. 

While the Trimorphic Protennoia—in which the figure of Jesus plays 
no specific redemptive role—identifies this enlightenment merely with 
undergoing the rite of the Five Seals, the Gospel of the Egyptians attrib- 
utes several functions to Seth's descent as a Logos-begotten body upon 


16. SCHENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism," 600. 
17. III 63,4-64,9. In the Gospel of the Egyptians, those bearing the designation 
*virgin[al]" are the Great Invisible Spirit, Barbelo[n], Youel, and Plesithea. 
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Jesus: he is the instrument of a holy baptism, which involves the “kill- 
ing” (@WTB, IV 75,3; II 63,9 has 2wTM, “reconciliation”) of the 
world, the begetting of the saints through invisible secret symbols, a 
renouncing of the world and the god of the thirteen aeons as well as the 
“nailing” of their powers, and a gathering of the saints. In III 65,26-66,8 
it is said that through the incorruptible man Poimael, those “who are 
worthy of (the) invocation, the (baptism of) the renunciations of the Five 
Seals in the spring-baptism will know their receivers," identified earlier 
as the ministers of the Four Luminaries, Gamaliel, Gabriel, Samblo and 
Abrasax.!8 In the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 48,26-31), the ministers 
of the Four Luminaries (Gamaliel, [ ... ]nen and Samblo) rapture the 
baptizand into the Light. Thus in both these treatises, there are a series 
of references to certain gestures and verbal performances capable of 
ritual enactment: renunciation, stripping, invocation and naming of holy 
powers, doxological prayer to the living water, anointing, enthronement, 
investiture, baptismal immersion, and certain other manual gestures, 
such as extending the arms in a circle. Whether any of these acts, and if. 
so, which ones, comprise the Five Seals is difficult to tell; certainly all 
kan were frequently part of the baptismal rite in the wider church as 
well. 

As in the case of the Apocalypse of Adam and Apocryphon of John, 
the Gospel of the Egyptians and the Trimorphic Protennoia portray 
salvation as the culmination of a series of three descents of a heavenly 
being to earth. The Gospel of the Egyptians and the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia ascribe the final act of salvation to the third descent of Seth or Pro- 


" Earlier in the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 52,3-53,9) these ministers, ranked 
n HJ e same order, are listed as members of the aeons of the Four Luminaries Har- 
pe C. Daveithe and Eleleth, and they are joined by two series of hyposta- 
us EE as feminine consorts for the Four Luminaries to complete the ogdoad 
iil c den Charis, Thelesis, Synesis, Phronesis (similar to and probably derived 
an eee of the Apocryphon of John and Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.29), and to 
a ts ca fi th ogdoad, four consorts for the four ministers, Mneme, Agape, Eirene 
te wi Zoe (probably derived from the Apocryphon of John (Il, 5,26-30; 6,7; 
E 4 $ ere Aionia Zôê may be an error for čvvota and Cori, regarded in the Gospel 
ded es as feminine consorts for the four ministers), The contents of the 
re v » "x ogdoads of the Mother and Child are unspecified, while that of the 
“oy tts y z] 1) contains thought, word, incorruption, eternal [life], will, mind, 
mr A seven items, lacking the figure of Christ; the complete 
T m m (Adv. Haer. 1.29) version of the system underlying the 
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tennoia in the form of the Logos who, in the former work, puts on Jesus, 
or in the latter, rescues him from the cross. In each case this descent is 
associated with the bestowal of a ritual of baptismal ascent known as the 
Five Seals in which the bodily and psychic garment of the spirit is re- 
placed with light and immortal incorruptibility. The eschatological role 
of Jesus in these two texts clearly reflects Christian influence, positive to 
be sure in the Gospel of the Egyptians, but of an extremely polemical 
sort in the Trimorphic Protennoia, since there, rather than being the 
savior, Jesus becomes the one saved. 


6. The Hypostasis of the Archons 


The triple descent of the revealer also informs the basic soteriological 
pattern in the Hypostasis of the Archons, whose first part is a Sethian 
rewriting of Genesis 2-9 that draws not only on various Jewish exegeti- 
cal traditions, but also on an interpretation of Genesis2 similar to 
Paul's, for example in 1 Cor 15:35-50 (on the two Adams and the physi- 
cal versus spiritual body). The initial descent is Incorruptibility's rebuke 
of the chief authority Samael followed by her downward gaze by which 
she projects below the divine image which the authorities capture into 
an earthly, but inert, form (II 86,27-87,33). The second act opens with 
the descent of the Spirit “from the Adamantine" land (the divine realm) 
to ensoul the inert Adam by the insufflation of spiritual substance (II 88, 
10-15; cf. 1 Cor 15:43-47). When the Authorities put Adam to sleep and 
extract Eve from his rib, the removal of spiritual substance leaves him 
again merely psychic, whereupon the spiritual Eve appears in the form 
of the snake and enlightens the earthly Adam and Eve by causing them 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, thus raising them from the psychic to the 
spiritual level (II 89,4-90,14; cf. Prov 1:22-26, 29; 3:18-19; 4:13; 
1 Cor 15:43-48). After the birth of Cain, Abel, Seth, and Norea,!? and 


19. On Norea see B. A. PEARSON, “The Figure of Norea in Gnostic Literature,” 
Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Gnosticism, Stockholm, August 20- 
25, 1973, ed. G. Widengren (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie ock Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar, Filologisk-filosofiska serien, 17; Stockholm and Leiden: Almqvist & 
Wiksell and E. J. Brill, 1977), 143-152. Norea is the biblical Na'amah (Gen 4:22), 
the daughter of Cainite Lamech and sister of Tubal-Cain, and later taken to be the 
wife-sister of Seth. See Ps.-Philo, Liber antiquitatum biblicarum 1.1: Initium mundi. 
Adam genuit tres filios et unam filiam, Cain, Noba, Abel et Seth; Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel 26.1: *Adam fathered three sons and three daughters: Cain and his twin, 
Qalmana, his wife, and Abel and his twin, Deborah his wife; and Seth and his twin, 
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the coming of the flood, the Archon tries to rape Norea for attempting to 
burn Noah's ark, whereupon the fourth Luminary Eleleth comes to her 
rescue. Teaching her about the nature of the archons, Eleleth predicts the 
third salvific descent in the form of the final appearance of a savior, the 
true man (perhaps Seth), who will anoint the “seed” (of Seth) with the 
unction of eternal life and restore it into the light (II 96,29-97,20; 
cf. 1 Cor 15:47-49). 

Though using slightly different nomenclature, this is approximately 
the same triple descent pattern as occurs in the Apocryphon of John, 
although these descents are not specifically attributed to the Mother 
Barbelo, whose place is here generally occupied by Incorruptibility, 
which in the Apocryphon of John and the Gospel of the Egyptians is 
only a hypostatized attribute of Pronoia/Barbelo. Whereas the Apocry- 
phon of John, the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians conceive the final act of salvation as the baptism of the Five Seals, 
the Hypostasis of the Archons seems to designate it as an anointing, an 
action which the former treatises associate only with the emergence of 
the third member of the primal triad, the divine Autogenes/Christ, who 
is “anointed (cf. xptotés, xpiopa) with the goodness (-xpnoTós) of the 
Invisible Spirit.” It seems as if the Hypostasis of the Archons stands in 
the Sethian pattern of the salvific descent of wisdom, but knows nothing 
of the rite of the Five Seals, nor of the “Barbeloite” doctrine of the di- 
vine Father, Mother, and Son triad as spelled out in Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses 1.29, the Apocryphon of John, the Trimorphic Protennoia, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, and Melchizedek. 


Noba’, his wife”; according to Zohar I, 55a; III, 76b the Cainite Na’amah seduced 
the “sons of God” (Gen. 6:2 interpreted to mean angels) by her beauty; R. Abba b. 
Kahana, in Midrash Genesis Rabba on Gen. 4:22: “Na’amah was Noah’s wife”; in 
NHC 1X,2, The Thought of Norea, Norea cries out for help to the Four Luminaries 
and is ultimately translated to the heavenly Pleroma; Orig. World II 102, 7-10, “You 
will find the effects and male powers of these names discussed in the Archangelic 
Book of the Prophet Moses and the female names, in the first book of Noraia,” and 
II 102, 23-25 “You will find the description of these things precisely stated in the 
first treatise of Oraia"; the Sethians (Ophians or Ophites) of Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses 1.30,9 hold that after the birth of Cain and Abel, Seth was generated after 
Norea, by the providence of Prunicos [i.e. Sophia]; the Sethians apud Epiphanius, 
Panarion 39.5.2 “A certain Horaia they claim to be Seth’s wife"; Nicolaitans apud 
Filastrius, Haer. 33.3: they venerate this Barbelo and a certain woman Nora; see 
Epiphanius’ lengthy account of the Nicolaitans in Panarion 26.1.3-2.1. i 
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7. The Thought of Norea 


Norea's plea to the "God of the all" in the Hypostasis of the Archons 
constitutes her initial action in the Thought of Norea, where she invokes 
the divine triad of Father (Mind, Adamas), Mother (Ennoia) and Son 
(Mind, Logos, Autogenes). Just as in the Hypostasis of the Archons 
where the angel Eleleth comes to her aid, so also the Thought of Norea 
accords her the Four Luminaries as helpers who intercede for her with 
the Father of the All. Having entered a condition of deficiency, she will 
be allowed to find rest in the place of Epinoia with the divine Auto- 
genes. Just as the Epinoia of Light in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the 
Apocryphon of John, so also Norea in the Thought of Norea is a sym- 
bolic equivalent of Sophia in the task of making up her deficiency. Ac- 
cording to the Trimorphic Protennoia: 


XIII 39 ?? Now when the Epinoia of the [Light] realized ? that [he (Yalta- 
baoth)] had begged him (the Light), ?* for another [order, even though he 
was lower] than she, she said, ** “Grant me another order so that you 
(Eleleth) may become for me ?^ [a dwelling place lest I dwell] in disorder at 
[forever." And the order of the] entire house of 40 ! glory [was agreed] 
upon her ? word. A blessing was brought for ? her and the higher order re- 


leased it * to her. 
In the Thought of Norea: 


IX 27 ?! It is Norea who [cries out] ? to them. They [heard], ? (and) they 
received her into her place ?* forever. They gave it ?5 to her in the Father of 
Nous, 2° Adamas, as well as the voice 7’ of the Holy Ones, 28 ' in order that 
she might rest ? in the ineffable Epinoia. 


B. Treatises Employing the Ascent Pattern 


It now remains to treat those Sethian texts which employ the scheme 
of visionary ascent to enlightenment in preference to that of the three- 
fold descent of a revealer into the world. For this purpose, the compo- 
nent of ascension or rapture into the light culminating in the baptismal 
rite of the Five Seals, with its associated dramatis personae functioning 
as various baptizers, purifiers, glorifiers, superintendents, guardians and 
rapturers, as well as the associated springs, gates, living waters, and so 
on, will be presupposed. Indeed the ascensional component in the bap- 
tismal rite is probably the predecessor of a practice of visionary ascent 
performed quite apart from the actual physical act of baptism. In the 
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texts to be considered, Zostrianos, Allogenes, the Three Steles of Seth, 
and Marsanes, not only is the experience of such an ascent developed 
into a specific technique of visionary ascent, but also a new metaphysi- 
cal nomenclature for the ontological levels of the ascent is adopted from 
contemporary Platonic metaphysics. These texts are further distin- 
guished by the apparent absence of certain prominent Sethian themes, 
such as the apocalyptic schematization of history according to the peri- 
odic descent of a divine revealer or redeemer. They exhibit a greatly 
attenuated interest in (Zostrianos) or even absence of (Allogenes, Steles 
Seth, Marsanes) a narrative of the cosmogony of this world including 
the downward inclination of Sophia and the origin and activity of her 
demiurgical offspring. They also lack any exegetical speculation on the 
Genesis story of the creation of mankind and his primeval history; only 
the names of Adam (Adamas, Pigeradamas) and Seth (Setheus, Seth 
Emacha Seth) remain, but as exclusively heavenly beings. Furthermore, 
these texts show no manifest evidence of Christianization or of concern 
with issues raised by Christianity. In these texts, Sethianism has become 
a form of mythological Platonism. 

The Platonizing Sethian texts resort to the conceptuality of later reli- 
gious Platonic metaphysics for identifying the traditional Sethian divine 
beings with various abstract levels of transcendent being. They com- 
memorate the ecstatic ascent of a single exceptional individual such as 
Zostrianos (the alleged uncle or grandfather of Zoroaster), Allogenes 
(“one of another kind, race," a play on oméppa érepov of Gen 4:25), 
Emmacha Seth, or Marsanes. Many of the traditional Sethian figures 
continue to appear: the Invisible Spirit and its Silence; the male virginal 
Barbelo and her three attributes (now completely renamed and redefined 
as aeons); the divine Autogenes (no longer understood as Barbelo's 
child); Adamas/Pigeradamas; the Triple-Male Child; and the child of the 
child Esephech (now spelled Ephesech); and certain feminine powers 
who appear to be lower doubles of Barbelo, such as Youel/Yoel and 
Meirothea, 

The metaphysics of the Platonizing Sethian treatises is strikingly in- 
novative: it is laid out on four ontological levels, positing a highest 
realm beyond even being itself, below which one finds an atemporal, 
intelligible realm of pure determinate being, followed by a psychic 
realm, characterized by time and motion, and finally a physical realm at 
the bottom of the scale. Furthermore, these treatises seem to have com- 
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pletely jettisoned the Father-Mother-Child nomenclature designating the 
supreme trinity familiar from earlier treatises in favor of an absolute 
monism that completely reconceptualizes the older triadic metaphysics. 
In this new metaphysics, rather than a single triad of supreme principles, 
two new triads are proposed.?? The first of these is the Triple Powered 
One, a triad of abstract powers—usually named Existence, Vitality, and 
Mentality—by which the Invisible Spirit generates all further reality. 
The second is a triad of distinct ontological levels contained in the erst- 
while Mother figure, Barbelo. From highest to lowest, these are: Ka- 
lyptos (the Hidden One), Protophanes (the First-Appearing one), and the 
divine Autogenes (the Self-begotten one). Under this new arrangement, 
Barbelo is no longer conceived as the feminine Mother of her Child 
Autogenes, but as the masculine “Aeon (6 aov) of Barbelo.” As a re- 
sult, the erstwhile Child-figure of the traditional Father-Mother-Child 
triad becomes merely the lowest of the three levels of the Barbelo Aeon, 
and—in Zostrianos and Allogenes—a new Child figure emerges, the 
Triple Male Child, a being who resides at various levels in the Barbelo 
Aeon and functions as a (non-descending) Savior. 

At the lower periphery of the divine world are the Self-generated Ae- 
ons, presided over by the divine Autogenes. Souls that reside in the Self- 
generated Aeons are called (perfect) "individuals" who are assured of 
salvation by virtue of knowledgeably abiding in *the truth of the AIL" 
The Self-generated Aeons contain the Four Luminaries, as well as the 
vast majority of the divine beings traditionally associated with the 
Sethian baptismal rite. 

The divine world contains all those beings that are either unbegotten 
or self-begotten. Below the Self-generated Aeons comes the realm of the 
generated cosmos, which Allogenes merely calls “Nature” (vats). In 
Zostrianos and Marsanes, however, the realm extending from beneath 
the Aeon of Barbelo to the earth is expressly articulated into distinct 
levels, each populated with various kinds of souls and spiritual beings. 
According to Zostrianos, directly below the Aeon of Barbelo, one finds: 


20. See J. H. SIEBER, “An Introduction to the Tractate Zostrianos from Nag 
Hammadi,” Novum Testamentum 15 (1973), 233-240, esp. 238; IDEM, “The Barbelo 
Aeon as Sophia in Zostrianos and Related Tractates,” in Rediscovery, 788-795 and 
IDEM, “Introduction” to Zostrianos in Nag Hammadi Codex VIII, ed. J. H. Sieber 
(Nag Hammadi Studies 31; Leiden: Brill, 1991), 7-28. 
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i the Repentance (Metanoia), containing the disembodied souls of 

those who sin yet repent, 

1 . (he Sojourn (Paroikesis), containing disembodied souls who are not 
self-directed, but follow the ways of others, 


-3. the Aeonic Copies (Antitypoi), presumably the seven planets and the 
T fixed stars as the original abode of disembodied souls,?! 


the atmospheric realm (“airy earth,” Ge Aerodios), apparently the 
realm extending from the moon down to the level of the clouds or 
the earth itself, and finally 


the corporeal realm below the moon, with its own thirteen aeons 
| presided over by the Archon. 


A similar hierarchy, omitting the domain of the Aeonic Copies and the 
nospheric realm, is found in Marsanes (X 2,16-3,17), which calls all 
een ontological levels from lowest to highest “seals.”22 As in Zos- 
jos, the aeonic hierarchy seems to be interpreted by baptismal ter- 


LX ? He ard them and sent ?? discriminating *! powers that know the 
Structure of ?? the Hidden Aeons; he sent them * forth in accord with the 


E een these antitypes seem to be copies of the immediately supraja- 
Ed oh e eons, Metanoia, and Paroikesis, rather than to constitute a 
Er m In Zostrianos (VIII 12,2-18), this level apparently consists 
a Tali perd mortals who “cannot stand according to the power [they 
* vm d ut are instead "trained by the Aeonic Copies, which receive a 
kons, they : While they are still in the world. After the individual procession 
Be of the eid "n being and they are individually transferred from the 
truly e t R o the truly existent Sojourn, from the antitype of Repentance 
] truly existent re pe [and from the] antitype of Self-generated (Aeons) 
Marsanes (X 2 12 eh ian Car) and Sp Oe 
ding order. Th ,12-4,23) enumerates each of these levels as thirteen “seals” in 
iPS the Sabla us the first through third seals are the “material and cosmic” 
oreal" neni) realms including the “ethereal earth”), the fourth seems to be 
Paiste smi Sojourn), the fifth is the Repentance, the sixth the Self- 
Be the tenth Babel Autogenes, the eighth Protophanes, the ninth probably 
Powered o; elo, the eleventh and twelfth the Invisible Spirit and his 
ne, and the thirteenth and highest “seal” is the unknown Silent 
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structure of the Hidden ones ?* and imposed order according to the tran- 
scendent order 3° and according to the Hidden structure. *° They began 
from the bottom up LXI ! so that the construction might fit ? together: 


Now he created the atmospheric ° realm as 
a dwelling place for those who * came forth that 
they might abide in it until 5 the confirmation of those below them. s 
Next, the true Sojourn; 7 
within this, the place of the (true) Repentance; * 
within this, the (true) Atmospheric ? Copies. 
Next, 1° the Sojourn; 


the Repentance; '! 
within this, the Self-generated '? Copies in that place. ? 


They were baptized in the name of the Autogenes, ^ the God over them. iD 
And they placed powers !5 there over the Spring ” of Living Water, who 
were ' brought forth as they came. These 19 are the names of the powers 


over 2° the Living Water: 

Michar, 2! Micheus; and 

they (the waters) are purified by ”? Barpharanges. 
And ? within these, the Aeons of Sophia; a 
within these the real ?5 Truth. 

There are there Pistis Sophia % and 

the pre-existent Jesus: ? the one who lives, 
his twelve Aeons. ? 


Placed there were Sel<d>ao ?? and Eleinos and Zogenethlos ?! and 
Selmelche<I> 


the atmospheric one, and ?* 


and the °? Self-generated Aeons, and 
within ? it were placed the Four Luminaries ?* 
Eleleth, Davei<th>e, Oroiael, [LXII ' and Armozel ... ]. 


In Zostrianos, the realms above the atmospheric realm are apparently 


inhabited by disembodied souls during the period between their various 
els of spiritual attainment — 


d its thirteen aeons. Each | 
baptism appointed for those who achieve 
e are those who ascend to the atmos- 
the Sojourn, and the Repentance, and 
he perfect individuals in the Auto- 
and those 


incarnations. They each represent different levi 
beyond confinement to the corporeal realm an 
level is marked by a separate 
it. Below the Barbelo Aeon, ther 
pheric realm, the Aeonic Copies, 


within the Barbelo Aeon, there are t 
genes Aeon, the all-perfect ones in the Protophanes Aeon, 


who truly exist in the Kalyptos Aeon (VIII 24,28-25,22). 

Before proceeding to a brie 
ing Sethian treatises and illustrating th 
another and with other Sethian treatises, 


f characterization of each of the Platoniz- 
eir general relationship with one 
I note several concrete in- 
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| ‘stances of such interrelationships. First, in the three treatises featuring a 
celestial ascent, Allogenes (XI54,11-37), the Three Steles of Seth 
(vit 125,24-126, 17) and Zostrianos (VIII 51,24-52,8; 86,13-24; 88,9- 
95), there occurs a special aretalogical ascription of praise delivered to 
invoking certain beings that seem to belong to the Aeon of Barbelo 
‘and are associated with her subaeons Kalyptos, Protophanes and Auto- 
genes.” These doxologies directed to a somewhat fixed set of beings 
probably all stem from some kind of liturgical—thus likely communal— 
practice on the part of Sethian practitioners of visionary ascent. The 
ely non-Semitic and non-Christian, Graecicizing form of the names 
f the beings named are not part of the standard repertoire of names 

ked in the traditional baptismal context, which suggests that the 
originated elsewhere.?4 4 
" Second, it is to be noted that Allogenes (XI 62,27-63,25) sustains a 
arly word-for-word parallel with the Coptic text of the negative theol- 
O; applied to the Invisible Spirit in the Apocryphon of John (BG 24,6- 
46 and 1[3,17-35)25 This may suggest a dependence of pp ada 
on some form of the Apocryphon of John, which is probably the older 
e two texts, or of both Allogenes and the Apocryphon of John on a 
Em v source, probably a pre-Plotinian Middle Platonic commentary 
ne z pone qe pa even though not a concrete relationship 

s ise, one should also bear in mind the nearl 
d-for-word parallel in a negative theologi i 
gical passage shared in 


$ 


E. ; F 

s p Arium 1.49,9-40), both of which probably also derive from a 

ri oe commentary on Plato's Parmenides.?6 

i E continuity of these Platonizing Sethian treatises with those 
atises employing the descent pattern is clear, particularly in 


3. ib cited in Chapter 14, p. 608 

. These " 1 H 
fous, Tees ae Antitheus, Aphredon, Aramen, (H)armedon, Asineus, 
ndephoros gosse: Elemaon, Elilioupheus, Emouniar, Epiphanios, Erigenaor, 
Es i po Mellephaneus, Nephredon, Nibareus, Noetheus, Optaon, 
heus The aoe n Ismoun, Solmis, Thalanatheus, Yatomenes(-os), and 
bara by the fact " these beings stand out in contrast to most Sethian nomina 
Which — most of them are Greek compounds in -evs, -os, -t5 and 
ie treat} e in keeping with the Graecicizing, Platonic terminology of 

: Elise cited in Chapter 12, p. 503. 

allel cited in Chapter 12, p. 505. 
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the use of a common nomenclature for divine beings and instances of 
baptismal motifs, these treatises demonstrate the formation of new liter- 
ary and ritual alliances with other groups whose provenance is un- 
known, save for their interest in theurgical, magical, and astrological 
practices and their preoccupation with Platonic philosophical lore as a 
means of articulating the ascent toward ultimate enlightenment. 


1. Zostrianos 


Zostrianos is rich in baptismal language, but it uses the imagery of 
baptism in the name of a divine being solely to delineate the various 
stages in a supracelestial ascent. Baptism now has nothing to do with a 
redemptive ritual introduced by a descending figure such as Seth or 
Christ or the Logos (none of which are mentioned). This interpretation 
of baptism owes to the influence upon Zostrianos of a tradition of vi- 
sionary ecstatic ascent achieved as a self-performable technique typical 
of religious Platonism. Nevertheless, in pages 6-62, Zostrianos draws on 
the very sort of baptismal ascent traditions found especially in the Gos- 
pel of the Egyptians, which serve to interpret its Platonizing scheme of 
ascent and doctrine of transcendent metaphysical levels. 

Thus the basic scheme of Zostrianos is built around the reception of a 
graded series of revelations and visions of the transcendental beings 
appropriate to each successive ontological level revealed to and contem- 
plated by the visionary. At each stage of the ascent, Zostrianos in- 
structed about its character and spiritual inhabitants, whereupon he con- 
templates them and is assimilated to their nature. Successive stages of 
the ascent are marked by a graded series of baptisms or washings and 
sealings. 

According to pages 4-7 of Zostrianos, after an initial revelation from 
an angel of Light, Zostrianos freely ascends in a cloud of light through 
the thirteen cosmic aeons of the Archon up to the ethereal earth and is 
baptized. He then passes through the copies of the aeons, and is baptized 
seven times in Living Water, “once for each of the aeons.” At the level 
of the Sojourn he is baptized once, and at the level of the Repentance he 
is baptized six times. After his fifteenth baptism, Zostrianos ascends to 
the Self-begotten Aeons and is baptized four times in the name of the 
divine Autogenes, becoming a different kind of angel with each baptism. 

At this point, Zostrianos (VIII 6,7-7,1) introduces a block of Sethian 
baptismal material whose closest parallels occur in the Gospel of the 
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Egyptians (especially III 64,9-65,26; cf. IV 75,24-77,20). According to 
it, Zostrianos has been baptized four times in the name of the divine 
Autogenes by the powers over the living waters, Michar and Micheus, 
purified by Barpharanges (named Sesengen[bar]pharanges in the Gospel 
of the Egyptians), and sealed by Michar, Micheus, Seldao, Elenos and 
Zogenethlos, of whom all but the last occur in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians parallel. Then Zostrianos blesses the divine Autogenes, Pig- 
eradamas and his son Seth Emmacha Seth, the Four Luminaries Ar- 
mozel, Oroiael, Daveithe and Eleleth, Meirothea the mother (of the 
heavenly Adam, cf. the Gospel of the Egyptians III 49,1-16 cf. IV 60,30- 
61,18), Prophania the mother of the Lights (the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians MI 51,14-21), and Plesithea the mother of the angels (the Gospel of 
the Egyptians III 56, 5). 

Hereupon, Zostrianos (VIII 8,7-13,6) includes a revelation by Au- 
throunios concerning the nature of the Aeonic Copies, the Sojourn, the 
Repentance, and a brief account of Sophia's generation of Matter and of 
the Archon-creator who makes the copies of the aeons out of his imagi- 
nation based on merely a reflection of her reflection; it concludes with a 
blessing of Kalyptos, Protophanes and the perfect Child (i.e. the Triple 
Male) and his eye Pigeradamas (i.e. the Autogenes). 

There then follows a lengthy revelation by Ephesech, the child of the 
child (a Seth-figure; VIII 13,7-53,14) which is concerned to interpret the 
waters of baptism in terms of the metaphysical ontology of Kalyptos, 
Protophanes, Autogenes and the Triple Powered One of the Invisible 
Spirit, much as it occurs also in A/logenes. On pages 29-34 and 47-53 of 
this revelation we find the A/logenes-like material supplemented by the 
Sort of Sethian mythologumena familiar from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians and the Trimorphic Protennoia.?? 


27. On pages 29-34 the names of the Four Luminaries are etymologized, e.g. 
Armozel is related to ápyóCew (“join”) and Oroiael to ópáv (Coptic €tcDP2, *see") 
and Daveithe possibly to ióew [fFt6-] (Coptic etcoP2, "sec"), while Eleleth is re- 
lated to òpuń (“impulse”). The Four Luminaries are said to belong to the Mother and 
the perfect Mind of Light (in Gos. Egypt. they emerge from Prophania and Adamas). 
There follows a complicated attempt to interrelate Adamas and Seth with Meirothea 
(the mother of Adamas in Gos. Egypt.) who is said to “[belong to] the divine Auto- 
genes; [she derives] from herself and [Adamas], and is a Thought of the perfect 
Mind because of her Existence, Essence, Quality and Being” (VIII 30,14-20, a play 
on Platonic/Aristotelian categories). I restore this passage as follows: 30 ™ 
MIPOOER AIE] TE [TH €jT[A] 5 rayrorewHc N|NO|YT€ Ọ[YWNZ] | 
€BOA NoHTC MN AXA[AMAC|] eyiMjeeyje " ac NTE minoyic 
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On pages 47-53, the revelation from Ephesech takes up with tradi- 
tional Sethian materials again. In particular, the remaining Sethian bap- 
tismal personalia not mentioned on page 6 appear, but with such great 
variation in order and grouping that one wonders whether the author of 
Zostrianos any longer understood their traditional significance. It ap- 
pears that the baptismal personalia listed in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(III 64,9-65,26) have been distributed by the author of Zostrianos in two 
separate contexts (page 6 during Zostrianos’ baptism and pages 47-53 in 
Ephesech's revelation).?8 

At the conclusion of Ephesech’s revelation, Zostrianos is baptized a 
fifth time in the Autogenes and becomes divine. He is then baptized five 
more times and sees Youel, the Four Luminaries of the aeon of Proto- 
phanes, and a number of other beings peculiar to Zostrianos. Perhaps 
these fivefold baptisms in the name of the Autogenes have something to 
do with the rite of the Five Seals. 

At this point begins the revelation of Yoel. Ephesech introduces Zos- 
trianos to the presence of Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus and Gamaliel 
and Gabriel who provide the crowns of light that bear four kinds of seals 
signifying the triple-classes belonging to the Invisible Spirit. Appar- 
ently, they have something to do with the three “kinds” or “races” be- 
longing to Autogenes, Protophanes and Kalyptos, and which seem to 
correspond respectively to the "perfect individuals," "those who exist 
together," and those who “truly exist,” just as in A/logenes. Then Zostri- 
anos is baptized twice more, first in living water, perhaps in the name of 
the perfect Mind Protophanes, and second in the aeon ofthe Triple Male 
Child, whom he sees. Herewith the series of baptisms in Zostrianos is 
completed. Zostrianos has become perfect. Unlike the figures of Al- 
logenes and Marsanes, who apparently ascend to the very summit of 


NiTeAloc eTBe  TeTe TWC Neyimapxic xiej ov Te " A xe 
NECWOOT [ME Najw NpHTe ? ayw Xe Cwojor) In all this, Proto- 
phanes is the Mind, Meirothea is the Thought of the Mind, Autogenes is the Logos 
and Gnosis of the Mind, the Four Luminaries are perhaps seen as words (i.e. 
otepjatikoi AGyot) of the Mind, and Adam and Seth are seen as the Gnosis of the 
Logos. 

28. Signifying by parentheses those not contained in the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
(III 64,9-65,26), these include: Gamaliel, Strempsouchos, Akramas, (Loel), Mnesi- 
nous, Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus, (Ormos), Kamaliel(!), Isauel, (Audael), 
Abrasax, (Phaleris, Phalses, Eurios, Stetheus), Theopemptos, Eurymeneus, Olsen, 
and others, including Samblo (and the previous revealer Authrounios). 
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reality, Zostrianos’ ascent terminates in the Protophanes aeon. Here, he 
is handed over to the guidance of Salamex, Selmen and Armé, the Lu- 
minaries of the Aeon of Barbelo (who are also featured in Allogenes, 
XI 56,24-27) who will guide Zostrianos into the vision of the totality of 
the Aeon of Barbelo and of the ultimate Invisible Spirit and his Triple 
Powered One. 

In sum, it seems that Zostrianos is baptized at least twenty-two times 
in the course of his ascent, once at the airy earth, seven times in the 
copies of the aeons, once in the Sojourn and six times in the Repentance 
for a subtotal of fifteen. Then at the level of the Self-begotten ones he is 
baptized four times (once for each of the Four Luminaries) by the tradi- 
tional Barbeloite baptizers and purifiers, at the level of Autogenes he is 
baptized a fifth time and becomes divine, once again at the level of the 
Triple Male Child and becomes truly existing, and, it seems, once again 
at the level of Protophanes, where he becomes perfect, for a subtotal of 
seven, and a grand total of some twenty-two baptisms or washings. Al- 
though the fragmentary state of the text precludes certainty on the total 
number of baptisms or the precise significance of each, it is clear that 
baptism has here become interpreted as a metaphor for the stages by 
which a visionary becomes assimilated to the being and nature of each 
level of the transcendent realm to which he or she contemplatively as- 
cends,?9 

Once the revelation and the attendant vision are complete, Zostrianos 
descends from the Protophanes Aeon to the Self-generated Aeons (re- 
ceiving there a pure perceptible image), thence to the Aeonic Copies and 
from the Aeonic copies to the atmospheric realm (where he writes the 
three wooden tablets of the revelation), and finally returns to the percep- 
tible cosmos where he puts on and empowers his “uninstructed” earthly 
“image” in which he goes about preaching the truth to everyone. 

In the course of his ascent, Zostrianos undergoes a sequence of spiri- 
tual transformations: up the scale of reality from perceptible to divine, 
divine to truly existing, truly existing to perfect, perfect to all-perfect, 
and back down the scale of reality from all-perfect to perfect, and per- 
fect to perceptible. Matching these spiritual transformations, Zostrianos 
IS successively transformed from a morally improved into an intellectu- 
rr — 


! 29. For a fuller discussion of the visionary ascent in the Platonizing Sethian trea- 
tises, see Chapter 15 on “The Knowledge of God in the Platonizing Sethian trea- 
tises,” 
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ally awakened earthly being, from an earthly being into a glory, from a 
glory into various kinds of angel, and from an angel into a divine being. 


2. Allogenes 


We now briefly summarize the epistemology and ontology of Al- 
logenes as it is articulated in the context of a contemplative ascent lead- 
ing to enlightenment, which is treated more fully and comparatively in 
Chapter 15. In Allogenes (XI 58,26-61,21), the ascent is tripartitioned 
into separate but successive stages, just as its general ontology is 
tripartitioned, since the object of the ascent is to become assimilated 
with each higher level of being through which one passes. Rather than 
marking the stages of the ascent by successive baptisms, as in 
Zostrianos, Allogenes identifies them according to the epistemological 
or cognitive state achieved by the visionary at each level. As in 
Zostrianos (but not Marsanes), each stage of the ascent is prefaced by 
instruction from a revealer. 

The manner of ascent through the lowest level of the intelligible 
realm, the Aeon of Barbelo, is revealed by Youel in five speeches to 
Allogenes (XI 45,6-57,32). The manner of ascent to the Invisible Spirit 
through the Triple-Powered One is revealed by the three “Luminaries of 
the Aeon of Barbelo" (XI 58,26-61,22); this second stage of ascent is 
structured in terms of the tripartite nomenclature previously applied to 
the Triple-Powered One in XI 49,26-38.5° The manner of the final stage 


30. In the section dealing with the ascent, the term Existence (UrapEts) replaces 
the term “Essentiality” as the designation for the highest level of the Triple Powered 
One, and the term "blessedness" replaces the term “Mentality” for its lowest level. 
In the course of the ascent, Allogenes experiences great "blessedness," a term that 
appears to designate the attainment of self-knowledge, and which is also an attribute 
of the highest level of the Aeon of Barbelo (Kalyptos, XI 58,7-20) as well as the 
main attribute of the lowest level of the Triple-Powered One. Such visionary con- 
templation thus entails an assimilation of mental states to the ontological character 
of the level to which one ascends. There are two further witnesses for the correspon- 
dence between Blessedness and Mentality: Zostrianos VIII 15,3-12: [These are the] 
perfect waters: the [water] of Life, which is that of Vitality, in which you have now 
been [baptized] in Autogenes; the [water] of Blessedness, which is [that of] Mental- 
ity, in which you shall be baptized in Protophanes; and the water of Existence, 
which is that of Divinity, which belongs to Kalyptos," and Victorinus, Adversus 
Arium 1.52,3-5 [Henri-Hadot]: Deus potentia est istarum trium potentiarum, existen- 
tiae, vitae, beatitudinis, hoc est eius quod est esse, quod vivere, quod intellegere. 
The term Blessedness also figures in the triad Blessedness, Perfection and Divinity 
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of ascent to the Unknowable One, however, cannot be conveyed by a 
positive descriptive revelation, but only by a "primary revelation of the 
Unknowable One.”3! This turns out to be the long negative theology in 
XI 61,32-64,36. On completion of the ascent, Allogenes' appropriate 
response will be to record and safeguard the revelation he has received 
for the benefit of “the worthy" who will come after him (the Sethians) 
and entrust its proclamation to his confidant Messos (XI 68,16-69,16). 
The revealer Youel instructs Allogenes concerning the initial part of 
the ascent to “the God who truly [pre-exists],” which requires a perfect 
seeking of the Good within oneself, by which one knows oneself as one 
who exists with the pre-existent God. According to XI 50,10-36, the 
wisdom conveyed by Youel's initial revelation of the Aeon of Barbelo 
and of the Triple-Powered One will restore Allogenes to his primordial, 
unfallen condition. It will invest Allogenes' "thought" with the power 
requisite to distinguish between "immeasurable and unknowable" 
things, the contents of the Barbelo Aeon and the principles beyond it, 
causing Allogenes to fear that his learning has exceeded normal limits.?? 
In XI 52,7-21, after Youel's initial revelation of the contents of the Aeon 
of Barbelo, Allogenes reports that his soul went slack with disturbance. 
Turning to himself, he sees the light surrounding him and the Good 
within him and becomes divine, which Youel interprets as a completion 
of wisdom sufficient to receive a revelation of the Triple-Powered One. 
Interpreted in the light of the ontology of the treatise, it seems as if 
Allogenes has become successively assimilated to the various levels of 
the Barbelo Aeon: first, to the level of the "individuals" within Auto- 
genes, and second, to the level of “those who are unified" within Proto- 
phanes, and third, to “those who truly exist" in Kalyptos. This initial 
stage of ascent is alluded to in XI 48,6-38, where it says that the indi- 


(X1 62,28-36; 63,33-37; cf. 55,26-28; the source of this triad is the Apocryphon of 
John BG 24,9-12; 113,20-22). In Allogenes, the term Blessedness occurs consis- 
tently, while the term Perfection varies with Goodness and Existence and the term 
Divinity is once replaced with Silence. 

3l. OYWOPTT NoywNe EBOA NTE THATCOYWNG; in Three Steles of Seth 
(VII 125,11-22) this primary revelation seems to be called a “command,” OYA2- 
CA2Ne, 

32. Perhaps “immeasurable” refers to the intelligible realm of the Ideas and 
Forms which Platonists regarded as transcending the realm of geometrical magni- 
tudes (rà pétpa, rà péye8a), and “unknowable” refers to the principles beyond 
them (cf. Timaeus 53D, “known only by God and the one among men dear to him”). 
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viduals inhabiting the Autogenes level of the Barbelo Aeon cannot attain 
a revelation of the Triple Powered One who dwells beyond the perfec- 
tion of being by an act of mind alone (which only apprehends the realm 
of mere being); yet once they "unify" (at the level of Protophanes) they 
can apprehend the Triple Powered One by the passive receipt of a “first 
thought" (or “preconception”) that confers authentic being, that is, not 
merely determinate being, but absolutely perduring and stable being 
imbued with the “hiddenness of Existence" characteristic of the still 
higher level of Kalyptos. Yet even this power of positive apprehension 
is insufficient for comprehending the Invisible Spirit, who transcends 
determination, perdurance, and even knowledge itself and so is unknow- 
able even by Youel's perfect comprehension (XI 53,18-23). 

At the conclusion of the *hundred years" of preparation, Allogenes 
reports that he saw Autogenes, the Triple Male, Protophanes, Kalyptos, 
the Aeon of Barbelo, and the "primal origin of the One without origin," 
that is, the Triple-Powered One of the Invisible Spirit (XI 57,29- 
58,26)? One should probably understand this as Allogenes' ascent 
through the various levels of the Aeon of Barbelo up to and including 
the lowest aspect (“blessedness” or Mentality) of the Triple-Powered 
One, which would be identical with the entirety of the Aeon of Barbelo 
itself. Up to this point, Allogenes still wears his earthly garment (58,29- 
30). 

This initial vision culminates with Allogenes’ receipt of a luminous 
garment by which he is taken up to “a pure place” (XI 58,31), where he 


33. Although the clause-division is somewhat obscure, the sequence of visions 
seems to be: 1) The good divine Autogenes; 2) the Savior, the youthful, perfect 
Triple Male; 3) the noetic, perfect Protophanes-Harmedon (i.e. the goodness of the 
Triple Male?); 4) the blessedness of Kalyptos; 5) the tpoapxy (Twop NAPXH) 
of blessedness, the Aeon of Barbelo full of divinity; and 6) the mpoapx| (twop 
NAPXH) of the one without dpxrj, the spiritual, invisible Triple-Powered One, the 
"AID" that is higher than perfect. It is difficult to tell whether the phrase in XI 58,15- 
16 “and his goodness” (MN TMNT ArAeOC NTE rri) should be associated with 
Triple Male or with Protophanes, and this puzzle is related to the question of the 
status of the Triple Male, who is often associated closely with Protophanes, but on 
page 51 seems to function as an entity recapitulating the triad Kalyptos, Protophanes 
and Autogenes (where he is also associated with “salvation”), It is difficult to deter- 
mine the referent of the two instances of dpxrj as well as the meaning of the term 
itself. “The one without dpxń” likely refers to the Invisible Spirit, while the “pri- 
mary dpxrj" seems to refer to something ranked below one without origin, most 
likely the Triple-Powered One. 
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transcends (stands upon") his knowledge (characterized by blessedness 
and self-knowledge) of the individual constituents of the Barbelo-Aeon. 
He is now ready for “holy powers” revealed to him by the “Luminaries 
of the Aeon of Barbelo" to encourage him to "strive for" an even higher 
knowledge toward which he had already “inclined,” namely “the knowl- 
edge of the Universal Ones," that is, of the Triple-Powered One and the 
Invisible Spirit (59,2-3). 

The ascent beyond the Aeon of Barbelo to the Unknowable One is 
first revealed to Allogenes by holy powers (XI 59,4-60,12) and then 
actually narrated (XI 60,12-61,22) by Allogenes in a way quite similar 
to the revelation, yielding what amounts to two accounts of the ascent. 
Having surpassed his active, earthly knowledge and inclining toward the 
passive knowledge of the Universal Ones (the Triple-Powered One and 
the Invisible Spirit, XI 59,2-3), Allogenes attains first the level of bless- 
edness (i.e., Mentality), at which one knows one's proper self, sees the 
good in oneself and becomes divine (XI 59,9-13; 60,14-18). Next, as he 
"seeks himself,” Allogenes ascends (avaxwpetv) to the level of Vitality, 
characterized by an undivided, eternal, intellectual motion, a supra- 
eidetic realm, where one achieves partial stability (he stands not firmly 
but quietly, XI 59,14-16; 60,19-28). Finally Allogenes achieves the level 
of Existence, characterized by a completely inactive "stillness" and 
"standing" (XI 59,19-26; 60,28-37). He is filled with a “primary revela- 
tion of the unknowable One" that empowers and permanently strength- 
ens him, enabling him to receive an incognizant knowledge of the un- 
knowable One. 

At this point, having assimilated himself to the primal modality of the 
Triple-Powered One, Allogenes can no longer ascend to any higher 
level, but must avoid any further effort lest he dissipate his inactivity 
and fall away from the passivity, concentratedness, and instantaneous- 
ness of the primary revelation to follow (XI 59,26-60,12). In a state of 
utter passivity, Allogenes receives a "primary revelation of the Un- 
knowable One" (XI 59,28-29; 60,39-61,1) characterized as a cognitively 
vacant knowledge of the Unknowable One (XI 59,30-32; 60,8-12; 61,1- 
4). This knowledge can be articulated only by an extensive negative 
theology (XI 61,32-62,13; supplemented by a more affirmative theol- 
ogy, XI 62,14-67,20). 

While Zostrianos briefly narrates Zostrianos' descent, Allogenes' de- 
scent is not narrated. However, the character of the treatise as his revela- 
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tion to his "son" Messos presupposes his descent to earth, where he 
writes down the treatise named after him as an earthly transcript of his 
own revelatory experiences for his worthy successors and deposits it on 
a mountain, leaving to his son Messos the task of proclaiming them. 


3. The Three Steles of Seth 


In the Three Steles of Seth, the traditional two steles or tablets of stone 
and brick on which Seth preserved from destruction by flood or fire the 
vast sum of astrological lore revealed to him (Josephus, Antiquities 
1.67.1-71.5; Pseudo-Malalas, Chronologica 6.7-20; Georgias Mona- 
chus, Chronicon 10.12-24) have now become three steles recording 
three doxological hymns addressed by Seth to the respective members of 
the Sethian divine triad: his father Pigeradamas, the Autogenes Son; the 
mother Barbelo; and the pre-existent Father. These hymns of praise, 
preserved for the elect, “living and unshakable race" and discovered by 
Dositheus, the supposed founder of Samaritan Gnosticism, constitute a 
virtual Sethian hymnal. After Seth’s initial praise of Pigeradamas and 
the divine Autogenes, those directed to Barbelo and the pre-existent One 
are cast in the first person plural, as if to be used during a communal 
ritual of celestial ascent practiced by a community considering them- 
selves to be Seth’s descendants. Evidently, the hymns of the first and 
second steles, addressed to Pigeradamas, Autogenes and the male vir- 
ginal Barbelo, are used in the ascent through the threefold Aeon of Bar- 
belo, and that of the third stele is used in the salvific ascent to the pre- 
existent paternal non-being. Once this spiritual acme is achieved, the 
worshipers enter into a silent act of praise tantamount to cognitive as- 
similation to the supreme Father, after which they descend through the 
three levels in reverse order. One is led to suppose that a mystagogue 
may have spoken these prayers in the presence of a group of contempla- 
tive practitioners, as a way of articulating the stages of mental abstrac- 
tion and refinement experienced by them. 


4. Marsanes 


Marsanes is a Sethian revelation discourse that serves to remind, am- 
plify and supplement gnostic teaching already possessed by its intended 
audience by means of the revelatory experience of a single exceptional 
individual functioning as prophet and teacher for a Gnostic community. 
The doctrine of the thirteen seals or levels of being extending from the 
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earthly to the highest divine realms?^ are merely summarized for the 
benefit of an audience already schooled in it; they are roughly the same 
as those mentioned in Zostrianos and to a lesser extent in Allogenes. 
These levels are the object of a visionary ascent which the main speaker, 
presumably Marsanes, has just undergone: 


X 5" I have discriminated (Staxpivety, cf. Sophist 253DE) '* and have at- 
tained the boundary of the partial, sense-perceptible !? world (and) ?? the 
entire realm *! of the incorporeal essence (ovcia). And ? the intelligible 
world knew ?' by discrimination ?* that in every respect the sense- 
perceptible ?5 world is [worthy] ?5 of being preserved entire, [for] ? I have 
not ceased speaking [of the] ?* Autogenes (Self-generated One), [lest] ?? 
[anyone] be [ignorant] 6 ' in turn of the entire place (i.e., the aeonic realm). 


In the course of his ascent, it seems that Marsanes, like Zostrianos, had 
posed various questions concerning the nature of the beings to which he 
contemplatively assimilates himself, such as Barbelo (X 4,24-10,29, 
esp. 10,7-12), the Triple-Powered one (X 14,15-16,2), probably the 
Invisible Spirit, and the supreme Silent One (X 16,3-16). As in the 
Three Steles of Seth, the community's experience replicates that of the 
visionary: “Those that are within me were completed together with all 
the rest" (X 8,2-4). Indeed it replicates that of the divine powers who 
themselves can say (X 9,21-27): “We all have withdrawn (dvaywpetv) 
to ourselves. We have [become] silent, [and] when we [too] came to 
know [that he is] the Three-Powered, [we] bowed down; we [gave glory 
and we] blessed him." As in Allogenes, true insight is achieved in a 
silent (i.e., cognitively vacant) knowledge: 


X 8 5 When the third '° power (i.e. the Barbelo Aeon) of the Triple Pow- 
ered One ?? contemplated (voeiv) him (the Triple Powered One), ?! it said 
to me (Marsanes), “Be silent ?? lest you should know and flee ? and come 
before me. But ?* know (voeiv) that this One was 5 [silent], and concen- 
trate on understanding (vónga)". 


——————— 

34. In reverse order, these levels are: the Unknown Silent One, the non-being 
(Invisible) Spirit, the Triple Powered Spirit, Barbelo, Kalyptos (perhaps the [head] 
of Protophanes), the first-appearing (Protophanes) male Mind (the intelligible world 
Proper), Autogenes (where salvation and wisdom are available), the Self-generated 
Acons (partially existing immaterial being who have értoTriim), the Metanoia (ex- 
isting “in Marsanes"), the Paroikesis, the Antitypoi, the Ge Aerodios, and the Kos- 
mos Aisthetos. 
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Even though the ascent pattern is basic to Marsanes, Autogenes is said 
to extend his saving presence down to the level of his own Self- 
generated Aeons (X 5,17-6,16) and, "through (the instrumentality of) 
Sophia," even down to the level of the Sojourn (X 3,25-4,2). Although 
this descent seems unrelated to the triple descent pattern in other Sethian 
treatises, it seems to function here as a prototypical anticipation of Mar- 
sanes’ own function as a salvific prophet. 

Not only are there traces of the descent pattern in Marsanes, but, it 
seems, also of the Sethian baptismal rite. The terms “seal” (odpayis, 
X 2,12-13; 34,28; 66,[4]; oġpayíičeww, 66,[3]), “washing” (55,20?) and 
“cleanse” (66,1) may suggest a connection between baptism and vision- 
ary ascent similar to that found in Zostrianos. Pages 64-66 seem to nar- 
rate Marsanes’ vision of certain angels, which include the traditional 
Sethian “minister” or “receiver” Gamaliel, who is over the spirit(s); just 
as he raptures baptismal participants into heaven in the Trimorphic Pro- 
tennoia (XIII 48,26-30) and Melchizedek (IX 5,17-20) he “takes” Mar- 
sanes to witness an everflowing fountain of “living” water, a “clean- 
sing” and an adornment with a “celestial” seal. There are also references 
to the use of waxen images and emerald stones (X 36, 1-6) and extensive 
discussion of the theory of the letters of the Greek alphabet and their 
combinations (pages 25-33), as well as of arithmology (pages 33-34), 
which illustrate the construction of the cosmic soul and the incorpora- 
tion of souls into human bodies in the psychogonia of Plato’s Timaeus 
35A-44D.35 Among the Sethian treatises, discussion of the cosmic soul 
occurs elsewhere only in Zostrianos (VIII 31,2-11). The ability to clas- 
sify the various configurations or states of the soul—both cosmic and 
individual, both disembodied and embodied—is related to the need for 
careful observation of the planets, stars and Zodiacal signs, character- 
ized by properties similar to those of the soul and of the letters of the 
alphabet. 

Of the four descent pattern treatises, Marsanes and the Three Steles of 
Seth stand out as representative of an emphasis on the practices of an 
entire community, while Zostrianos and Allogenes are much more con- 
cerned with the enlightenment of the individual reader. Moreover, while 
the Three Steles of Seth is basically a structured collection of ecstatic 
doxologies to be used in the course of a communal practice of visionary 


35. See discussion in Chapter 14, pp. 614 ff. 
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ascent, Marsanes not only encourages its recipients to engage in a simi- 
lar practice of ascent as well as to master certain theurgical techniques, 
but is also clearly concerned with the behavior of members of a commu- 
nity and their interaction with those outside its immediate boundaries 
who earnestly seek the truth. The chief interest of the author seems to be 
the process of community formation and building. 


I], SUMMARY OF MAIN DOCTRINAL AND LITERARY FEATURES 


We have pointed out a few instances of direct literary dependence, evi- 
dence of redactional activity within certain treatises, as well as other 
kinds of thematic and literary interdependencies in addition to the doc- 
trines and mythologumena they share in common. By virtue of its con- 
cluding aretalogy on the triple descent of Pronoia, the Apocryphon of 
John is closely related to the Trimorphic Protennoia. The Trimorphic 
Protennoia's insistence on the relative innocence of Sophia from re- 
sponsibility for the creation of the physical world by her son Yalda- 
baoth, is shared by the Gospel of the Egyptians. The baptismal doctrine 
of Trimorphic Protennoia also seems to sustain a close relationship 
especially to the Gospel of the Egyptians, Zostrianos, the Apocryphon of 
John, and, more distantly, to Melchizedek, perhaps Marsanes and even 
the Apocalypse of Adam. Finally, the four "ascent pattern" treatises 
share a number of common characteristics. They are all make use of a 
specific implementation of Platonic metaphysics, share the same basic 
ontological hierarchy, offer the same model of salvific visionary ascent, 
and exhibit no obvious Christian features, although they differ in details. 
While Zostrianos portrays and ascent only to the mid-level of the Bar- 
belo Aeon, the other three treatises reckon with an ascent to the very 
acme of reality, the supreme deity. And by way of comparison, Zostri- 
anos and Marsanes devote more attention to the enumeration of onto- 
logical levels below the Barbelo Aeon. 

Given this profile of the dossier of Sethian texts, the next step is to try 
to use these interdependencies to sketch out a likely history of the 
Sethian movement and religion, as well as a provisional chronological 
framework for this development. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CHRONOLOGY AND REDACTION 
OF THE SETHIAN TREATISES: 
PARTI 
TREATISES OF THE DESCENT PATTERN 


Having now surveyed the main Sethian traditions as they occur in the 
Nag Hammadi Codices and other sources, the next step is to construct a 
history of these traditions, perhaps even a history of the Sethian move- 
ment.! Any attempt to construct a history of Sethianism must in part rely 
on an analysis of the composition and redaction of the Sethian treatises 
with a view toward establishing the rough sequence in which they were 
composed and the distinctive traditional sources they incorporated, bear- 
ing in mind that at each stage it is impossible to know which version of 
a particular document may have been available to the composers of the 
various treatises. 

As a starting point, a general time frame within which the bulk of the 
Sethian treatises were produced and circulated is provided by references 
to Sethian teachings and/or literature by Irenaeus in the fourth quarter of 
the second century, and by Plotinus and Porphyry in the third quarter of 
the third. On the one hand, Irenaeus of Lyons knew some version of the 
Apocryphon of John, which he summarized in his Adversus Haereses 
(1.29) somewhere between 175 and 180 CE, and on the other hand, in his 
Vita Plotini 16, Porphyry attests that versions of Zostrianos and Al- 
logenes circulated among members of Plotinus’ seminar in Rome in the 
period 240-265 CE, and indeed the concluding section (Ennead II, 9) of 
Plotinus’ antignostic Grofischrift has certain doctrines of Zostrianos 
clearly in view. To these fixed points, one must add two other—more 
conjectural—synchronisms: first, as will be argued below, the final sec- 
tion of the Trimorphic Protennoia seems to reflect the debate over the 
interpretation of the Fourth Gospel that occurred around the time of the 
writing of the First Letter of John, perhaps ca. 125 CE, and second, as 


l————— 

. l. See my *Sethian Gnosticism: A Literary History," in Nag Hammadi, Gnosti- 
cism and Early Christianity, ed. C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 1986), 55-86. 
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noted in the previous chapter, both Zostrianos and Marius Victorinus’ 
Adversus Arium 1.49-50 utilized a common negative theological source 
that seems to be from a Middle Platonic commentary on Plato's Par- 
menides of uncertain date, but which I shall argue is likely pre-Plotinian, 
and a similar origin may be posited for the negative theological source 
common to A//ogenes and the Apocryphon of John. 

One will therefore expect to place most Sethian treatises within the 
125 year period, from about 125 to 250 CE, encompassed by these syn- 
chronisms. But it is also possible to extend this time frame both forward 
and backward. On the one hand, for reasons to be offered in Chapters 10 
and 13, it appears that the author of Marsanes was influenced by certain 
distinctive features in the metaphysics of lamblichus and of his pupil 
Theodore of Asine around 320 CE. On the other hand, if indeed the last 
section of the Trimorphic Protennoia reflects the controversy surround- 
ing the Fourth Gospel around 125 CE (see especially Chapter 7), the 
redactional character of both this passage and that of the Fourth Gospel 
requires that one extrapolate backwards some years to posit a point of 
origin for the Trimorphic Protennoia, say around 120 CE. Thus we lo- 
cate the composition of the Sethian treatises in the period 120 to 325 CE. 


I. 100-125 CE: THE EARLIEST SETHIAN COMPOSITIONS 


A. Hymnic Accounts of the Savior's Descent 


In the late first century, the Fourth evangelist incorporated into his 
Gospel its famous prologue, according to which the divine Word, con- 
taining life and light as the creator of all things, 1) shined into a dark 
world that did not recognize him, 2) came to—but was not received 
by—his own people, but 3) finally he became flesh and was received by 
those who believed in his “name.” 


1 ! In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. ? He was in the beginning with God; ? all things were made 
through him, and without him was not anything made that was made. * In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. 5 The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it. 


(€ There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. ? He came for 
testimony, to bear witness to the light, that all might believe through him. * 
He was not the light, but came to bear witness to the light.) 
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? The true light that enlightens every man was coming into the world. !° 
He was in the world, and the world was made through him, yet the world 
knew him not. !! He came to his own home, and his own people received 
him not. 


1? But to all who received him, (who believed in his name), he gave power 
to become children of God; ? (who were born, not of blood nor of the will 
of the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God.) '^ And the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only Son from the Father. (RSV) 


It is interesting to find a very close equivalent to the prologue in the 
second half of the Naasene Hymn or Psalm (Hippolytus, Ref. V.10.2) 
where Jesus says: 


Look Father: This prey (the fallen soul) to evils is wandering away to 
earth, far from thy Spirit, and she seeks to escape the bitter Chaos but 
knows not how to win through. For that reason send me, Father. Bearing 
Seals I shall descend; I will pass through all the Aeons; I shall reveal all the 
mysteries and I shall deliver the secrets of the holy way, calling them Gno- 
sis. (trans. Markovich) 


To these hymnic passages one might also add the following passage 
from the Letter of Peter to Philip (VIII 136,16-137,2): 


VIII 136 '® Next concerning the Pleroma, it is I who '? was sent down in 
the body '* because of the seed which had fallen away. '? And I came down 
into their mortal mold, 7° but they did not ?' recognize me. They were 
thinking that I ? was a mortal man. And I ? spoke with him who belongs 
to me and he ?* hearkened ... ?5 in order that ? he might enter into the in- 
heritance 78 of his Fatherhood. And I took 137 ! [them up into the aeons 
and] they were filled ? [ ... ] in his salvation. 


These passages have been influenced by the same complex of ideas, 
based ultimately on the myth of the descent of divine wisdom and her 


. 2. Hippolytus, Ref V.10.2 (Wendland): etmev 8' Ingots: éodpa márep: / 
Cirnua Kakv *T66'7 Eni x0óva / ánò oñs mvotfjs émumAáCerat. / &rret bE huyeiv 
TO mikpóv Xaós, / kai oùk olSev <ö>nws GreAetoerat. / ToUTOU pe xápiv mépupov, 
Ta7ep' / odpayldas €xov karaßńýoopar, / arvas dhous brodevow, / pvoTńpra 
Távra 8 dvoEw, / popdas 6€ Bev emóctEo / [kai] rà kekpuupéva Tis aylas 
9600, / yvGaw kaAMécas, Tapadiow. See M. MARKOVICH, “The Naasene Psalm in 
Hippolytus (Haer. 5.10.2)" in Rediscovery 2, 770-778. For M. TARDIEU (Écrits 
Gnostiques: Codex de Berlin, 42-44), the Psalm’s author depended on a collection of 
wisdom hymns analogous to the Odes of Solomom produced ca. 120 C. E. by the 
Johannine school, which contained the Pronoia monologue prior to its incorporation 
into the Apocryphon of John. 
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search for a dwelling place among those who might respond to her 
(Sirach 24:1-22; Wisdom of Solomon 7:21-17; 9:13-18;10:1-4; 14:3; 
1 Enoch 42). The Naasene psalm reflects the descent of a revealer bear- 
ing seals into Chaos and its bitterness to rescue the soul below, and 
probably originated as part of a baptismal liturgy. The passage from 
Peter to Philip seems to be a direct development of the Johannine pro- 
logue: the Logos who created the world is unrecognized until he speaks 
with certain of his own who recognize his voice. 

As we will see in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Apocalypse of 
Adam, the motif of the incognito descent of the savior through the vari- 
ous levels of spiritual powers is rather widespread, occurring also in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (X.12-13; 17-28), Firmicus Maternus' De errore 
profanarum religionum 24, and in Irenaeus' Ophites (Adversus Haere- 
ses 1.30.12-13, “They further declare that he [Christ] descended through 
the seven heavens, having assumed the likeness of their sons, and 
gradually emptied them of their power"). In all these cases, the unim- 
peded descent of the savior paves the way for the unimpeded ascent of 
the soul. 


B. The Pronoia Monologue of the Apocryphon of John 


While the Johannine prologue and the passages from the Naasene 
Psalm and the Letter of Peter to Philip tell of the descent of the soul and 
identify the masculine figure of Jesus as savior, the Pronoia monologue 
that concludes the longer version of the Apocryphon of John (II 30,11- 
31,25) tells of the three-fold descent of a feminine figure, Pronoia (or 
the remembrance thereof), on the third of which she succeeds in raising 
Pronoia's fallen members from their cosmic prison. In the Pronoia 
monologue and in the Jewish wisdom poems, the feminine identity of 
the revealer-savior is preserved, and not altered in favor of the mascu- 
line identity of the Christian savior, as it is in the Johannine prologue 
(the masculine Logos), the Naasene psalm, and the Letter of Peter to 
Philip. 

For purposes of discussion, I reproduce here the text of the Pronoia 
monologue according to the versification of Michael Waldstein in his 
paper "The Providence Monologue in the Apocryphon and the Johan- 
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nine Prologue," in which the underscored portions seem to be later addi- 
" 3 
tions: 


1: 30 '' I, therefore, '? the perfect Providence (mpóvota) of the all, ? took 
form in my seed (omépya), for (yáp) I existed '^ first, going on every 
road. !* 

2: For (yap) I am the richness of the light; !* 

I am the remembrance of the Pleroma. 

3: And (8e) I went into the realm of darkness, 
and '* I endured (déxetv) till I entered the midst '? of the prison. 

4: And the foundations of chaos (xdos) ?? shook. 

5: And I hid myself from them because of?! their wickedness (kakia), 
and they did not recognize me. 


6: Again (rráAuv) ?? I returned, for the second time, ? 
and I went about. 
7: came forth from those who belong to the light, ?* 
which is I, the remembrance of the Providence (mpóvota). ?5 
8: I entered into the midst of darkness and % the interior of Hades, 
since I was seeking (to accomplish) 7’ my task (oikovopia), 
9: And the foundations of chaos (xáos) ?* shook, 
that they might fall down upon those who ? are in chaos (xdos) and 
might destroy them. ?? 
10: And again I ran up to my luminous root *! 
lest they be destroyed before ? the time. 


11: Still (ért) for a third time ? I went 

12: —I am the light which exists in the light, ?* 
I am ?5 the remembrance of the Providence (rpóvota)— 

13: that I might ?* enter into the midst of darkness and the 31 ! interior of 
Hades, 
and I filled my face with ? the light of the completion (cvvréAeta) of 
their aeon (aidv). ? 

14: And I entered into the midst of their prison, * 


which is the prison of the body (oôpa). 
15: And 5 I said, “He who hears, let him get up from the deep ° sleep.” 


16: And he wept and shed tears, 7 
bitter tears he wiped from himself * 
17: And he said, “Who is it that calls my ? name 
and from where has this hope (€Xrís) come ° to me, while I am in the 


chains of the prison?" 


3. M. WALDSTEIN, "The Providence Monologue in the Apocryphon and the Jo- 
hannine Prologue," Journal of Early Christian Studies 3 (1995), 369-402, esp. 390- 
391. 
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1? And I entered into the middle of their prison * (...) and '' I said: “I 
the Pronoia of the pure light; ? I am the Thought of the Virginal ? 
who raises you up to the honored ^ place (otros). Spirit, the one who raises you (originally plural) up to the honored ' place. 

19: Arise and remember ' that it is you who hearkened, y P y? And I raised them (plural original; text now has *him") up ? and 
and follow ! your root, which is I, the merciful One, b Sealed them (“him”) in the light * of the water with Five Seals in order that 

20: and " guard (aodadiCetv) yourself against '* the angels (ayyehos) of 25 death might not have power over them (“him”) from this time on. And ?* 
poverty behold, now I shall go up to the perfect aeon. 
and the demons (Saipwv) "° of chaos (xaos) and all those who ensn; 
you, 20 

21: and beware of the ?! deep sleep 
and the enclosure of the inside of Hades." ? 

22: And I raised him up ? and sealed (odpayiewv) him in the light * of the 
water with Five Seals (adpayis), 1 
in order that 25 death might not have power over him from this time 

23: And ?5 behold, now I shall go up to the perfect (réAetov) aeon (atóv). 


18: And I said, !! “I am the Providence (rrpóvota) of the pure light; '? 


I am the thinking of the virginal (rapQevikóv) ? Spirit (Tvedpa), I3 


| English translation, the deletion of these additional hundred or so 
would halve the word count of the third stanza, thus bringing its 
h more into line with that of the first two. It appears that a redactor 
combined two originally independent traditions, a hymnic aretalogy 
onoia's triple descent and a liturgical fragment containing a call to 
ening modeled on one like that quoted by Paul in Eph 5:14 
wake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give you 
t") and introduced by a gloss explaining that the prison of chaos is 
body. It is likely that both of these traditional pieces were at home in 
Sethian baptismal ritual. 

Valdstein also presents the following synoptic chart of the Pronoia 
logue to show the structure of each of its three parts in relation to 
nother. The first two visits are thwarted first by the ill-prepared 
dness of her potential followers and second by the impending 
tructive collapse of the material cosmos they inhabit, while the third 
nt is successful: 


a 


The Pronoia monologue exhibits a hymnic structure of three sta 
whose third stanza contains an elaborate call to awakening (indicated 
underlined text in verses 14b-17 and 19-21) that causes a structural im: 
balance in comparison to the first two. The secondary character of 
material is suggested by a literary seam in verse 14b (the gloss explai 
ing the “prison” as the body), by the shift to a singular addressee in 
verses 15-22 from the plural addressees of the first two stanzas (vers 
1-142), and by the shift from the first person singular narrative in the 
first two stanzas to the style of third person narrative (verses 16-17) and 
direct address (verses 15 and 19-21) in the third. Perhaps the original 


third stanza may have concluded:* 1 
a 


| Ncóparic xekaac N * werMoy ÓNÓaM epodq XN MTINAY. 
= lymn contains a brief aretalogical self-predication of the divine Pronoia speak- 
e first person singular (31,12-16) followed by the narration of her three 
a Chaos or Hades taking on the form of the seed to save them (30,16-21: 
3l: 3031.3 1,25). In the third stanza there is a sudden shift from a third person 
; Rn person singular designation for her seed, introduced by a gloss in 
) x ne tie prison of Hades (cf. Christ's descent to the spirits in prison in 1 
* the ne Prison of the body. This seems to introduce material originally 
5 taken (reflected once earlier in Ap. John at II 23,30-31) employing the 
E M e. (cf. Eph 5:14) ensnared in the bonds of oblivion by 
"the a their predicament (II 31,4-10 and 31,14-22). Waldstein hypothe- 
ae actor of the Monologue probably united two originally independ- 
» & tymn of Providence’s triple descent and a liturgical fragment consisting 


Sr eee n 
4. The Apocryphon of John 11,1 31,3-25: I indicate the suspected glosses by 
double angle brackets: II 31? ayw AEIBWK EQOYN ETMHTE MITOYCUTE 7 
KO «eTe maï me TewTEeKO TICwWMAa ayw me > xai xe << [XE] 
TIETCWTM TWOYN EBOA 2M di! é NHB ETZOPW AYCO aqpiMe AY j 
aqwoye PMEIH 7 ZENPMEIH EYZOPW aqywTE MMOOY EBOA 5 MMO! 
ayw nexaq Xe NIM TET MOYTE MITA ° pan ayw NTACE! Nal TOON 
Nói TeizeaTic !? eicgoor 2pai 2N MMppe Mmewreko >> ayw E 1 
T€xaàei xe ANOK TE THPONOIA MrroyoeiN °? ETBBHY ANOK ne. 
mMeeve Mrmapeenikoc ! MTNA merco2e MMOK epai emronoc 
| eTTACIHY << TWOYNK ayw WkprMeevye 5 xe NTOK TIEN” 
Ta2cwTM ayw Nkoy2ak a_'© TEKNOYNE ETE ANOK TME Tra 
2THq ay " «o NKpacharize MMOK EBOA 2ITOOTOY 1s NNAPTEAOC: 
NTMNTQHKE MN NAalMcN ° NTE ITXaoc MN NET6OAX MMOK. 


E = to awaken} ; 

THPOY ? ayw NKWWTME EKPOEIC €BOA 2ITN TZI 2! NHB € T20P CJ awakening and its sacramental consummation [thus Waldstein woul 

poy ) NKQ) EKP Qr A lude II 31. i uroi d 

ayw €BOA 2N TÓAaA€ec Mmcan ? 2O0YN NAMNTE > ayw ael- 31,22-25 in the liturgical fragment], and added an explanatory gl 
Y 2 them,” P! ry gloss 
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FIRST DESCENT 


1: I, therefore, the perfect 
Providence of the all, took 
form in my seed, for I existed about. 

7: 1 came forth from those 
who belong to the light, 


first, going on every road 


light; I am the remembrance 
of the Pleroma 


3: And I went into the realm 
of darkness, 


and I endured 


till I entered the middle of 
the prison, 


4: And the foundations of 
chaos shook. 


5: And I hid myself from 
them because of their wick- 
edness, and they did not 
recognize me. 


SECOND DESCENT 


A: DESCENT ANNOUNCED 
6: Again I returned for the 
second time, and I went 


B: SELF DESCRIPTIONS 


2: For I am the richness ofthe which is I, the remembrance 


of the Pleroma 


C: TRIP DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 


1; DESTINATION 
8: I entered into the midst 
of darkness and the inside of 
Hades, since I was seeking (to 
accomplish) my task, 


2: EFFECT 
9: And the foundations of 
chaos that they might fall 
down upon those who are in 
chaos (xáos) and might 
destroy them 


3: RETURN 
10: And again I ran up to my 
root of light lest they be 
destroyed before the time 


THIRD DESCENT 


11: Still fora third time I 
went 


12. —I am the light which 
exits in the light, I am the 
remembrance of the 
Pleroma— 


13: that I might enter into the 
midst of darkness and the 
inside of Hades, and I filled 
my face with the light of the 
completion of their aeon. 

14: And I entered into the 
midst of their prison, which is 
the prison of the body. 


Call of Awakening and 
Sealing verses 15-22 


23: And behold, now I shall 
go up to the perfect aeon. 


As Waldstein mentions,‘ not only the Jewish wisdom books mentioned 
on p. 130, but also the Sepher Yetzirah present a similar picture of Wis- 
dom's creative pursuit of all paths for the preservation of the realm for 


5. "The Providence Monologue," 393 n. 56. 
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whose creation she is responsible; the resemblance to the Pronoia of the 
monologue is evident: 


With thirty two wonderful paths of wisdom, YHWH—the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, the living God, King of the Universe, El Shaddai, Merci- 
ful and Gracious, high and exalted, dwelling in eternity, whose name is 
holy, who is lofty and holy—engraved and created his universe with three 
books: with letters (scripture), with number, and with word. (Sepher Yetzi- 
rah 1.1) 


Although the Pronoia monologue is somewhat ambiguous on this point, 
it seems that each successive descent takes Pronoia more deeply into the 
realm of darkness: at first unnoticed by the powers of chaos, then no- 
ticeably shaking the foundations of chaos, thus alerting the powers of 
the impending end of their aeon, and finally entering the body of her 
seed who recognize her and raising them beyond the grip of death by 
means of the Five Seals. 

Although present evidence is not conclusive, the parallels in imagery 
between the Pronoia monologue and the Johannine prologue suggest 
that, by the end of the first century, the notion of a redeemer’s threefold 
or three-stage descent to rescue those few who recognize him or her 
from the realm of darkness or chaos to the realm of light became the 
subject of liturgical celebration in hymnic form. Furthermore, just as the 
Naasene Psalm speaks of the delivering of “seals” by the savior and just 
as the Johannine prologue occurs in a context defining the role of John 
the Baptist in relation to Jesus, one also strongly suspects a baptismal 
provenance for the composition and use of these materials. 

Given its absence in the shorter version of the Apocryphon of John, it 
is likely that this three-stanzaed Pronoia monologue originally circulated 
apart from the longer version of the Apocryphon, and as such, it is pos- 
sible that it served as the initial inspiration and perhaps the direct source 
for the original composition of the Trimorphic Protennoia, which exhib- 
its precisely the same tripartite structure. Significantly, the narrative of 
the shorter version, which omits the monologue, comes to its high point 
with the announcement that the blessed Mother-Father has overcome the 
final outbreak of evil (the sexual mingling of angels with human 
women) by “taking form in her seed” (BG 75,10-13) and thus “rectify- 
ing her seed" (BG 76,1-5) from its “defect” (III 29,1); immediately 
thereafter, the frame story resumes in which Christ tells John that he had 
already ascended to the perfect aeon. 
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On the other hand, by placing the monologue of the essentially femi- 
nine figure of Pronoia on the lips of Jesus in the conclusion of the frame 
story, the longer version of the Apocryphon of John secondarily identi- 
fies an originally feminine revealer figure with Jesus, even though the 


main body of the work consistently identifies Jesus with Autogenes, the + 


son of Barbelo/Pronoia. Thus Jesus himself, not Barbelo/Pronoia, is the 
one who overcomes the final outbreak of evil. 


II. 125-150+ CE: CHRISTIANIZED SETHIAN TREATISES 


A. The Apocryphon of John 


The Barbeloite report from Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 and the 
four versions of the Apocryphon of John represent an already Christian- 
ized version of the myth of the mother Barbelo as the sender of the pri- 
mordial saviors Pronoia (Providence), Autogenes and Epinoia (appear- 
ing as Sophia and the spiritual Eve), and the eschatological Savior, 
Pronoia (appearing as the Autogenes, Christianized as Christ). Most 
scholars agree that an earlier, non-Christian stage of this myth is visible 
beneath the Christian glosses that identify the Autogenes Son and the 
Pronoia of the concluding triple-descent monologue with Christ; upon 
this originally non-Christian layer has been superimposed the narrative 
frame of the whole, which identifies it as a post-resurrection dialogue 
between Christ and his disciple John, son of Zebedee. 


1. Sources and Redaction 


The literary setting of most of the Nag Hammadi treatises that are 
post-resurrection dialogues between Jesus and his most trusted disciples 
is placed during the period between Jesus' resurrection and ascension 
(the Apocryphon of James [NHC L2], the Book of Thomas the Con- 
tender [NHC IL,7], the Sophia of Jesus Christ [NHC III,4; BG 8502,3], 
the Dialogue of the Savior [NHC IIL5], the Letter of Peter to Philip 
[NHC VIIL2], and in the Berlin Codex, the Sophia of Jesus Christ 
[BG 8502,3] and the Gospel of Mary [BG 8502,/]). But the dialogue 
between John and Jesus in the Apocryphon of John, rather like that be- 
tween Jesus and Peter in the Apocalypse of Peter (NHC VIL3), is set 
after the ascension, as indeed John testifies in the narrative opening: *He 


6. See M. WALDSTEIN, "The Providence Monologue," 390-391. 
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has [returned] to the [place] from which he came" (NHC II 1,11-12; 
cf. Jn 13:3; 16:28; 20:17). In this sense, the temporal setting has its clos- 
est New Testament parallel in the Apocalypse, where Jesus appears to 
John of Patmos in the late first century, long after the resurrection. It 
may be that this narrative frame serves as an index for the time of the 
shorter version's composition, that is, at a time when John the Son of 
Zebedee had been accepted as the author of both the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel, perhaps in the mid-second century. 

According to Waldstein, the main body enveloped by the frame narra- 
tive consists of two sections.’ The first (BG 22,17-44,18; NHC II 2,26- 
13,13) is a theogony and cosmogony in the form of an expository mono- 
logue that begins with the sole existence of a monadic Father, the In- 
visible Spirit, and narrates its unfolding into the Father, Mother, and Son 
triad, and the Son's establishment of the Four Luminaries. It concludes 
with the fall of Sophia and the production of the physical cosmos by her 
illegitimate offspring Yaldabaoth and his archontic associates, who 
boasts "I am a jealous god and there is no other God beside me" 
(BG 44,14-15; NHC II 13,8-9). Immediately after this, the second sec- 
tion (BG 44,19-77,5; NHC II 13,13-31,6) begins, interrupting the initial 
monologue with a dialogue in which the Savior's revelation is delivered 
in the form of responses to ten questions posed by John. It is an anthro- 
pogony in the form of a midrash on the first seven chapters of Genesis 
which frequently corrects a traditional misinterpretation (“not as Moses 
said"). While the first section portrays a gradual devolution, moving 
from the creation of a world of light through the fall of Sophia and the 
theft of divine power, the second section portrays a sequence of the 
enlightening initiatives of the Mother on high aimed at the recovery of 
this stolen power. 

The Apocryphon of John is by no means a seamless production. Its 
first section has a nearly exact parallel in Irenaeus? summary of “Barbe- 
loite" teaching in his Adversus Haereses 1.29, which begins with the 
emergence of the Mother Barbelo as the supreme Father's thought and 
ends with Sophia's generation of the Archon and his boasting in his sole 
divinity. This section of the Apocryphon of John is also roughly parallel 
to a similar cosmology in the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 36,27b- 
40,292). It narrates the generation of the Autogenes Son of Barbelo, his 


7. M. WALDSTEIN, The Apocryphon of John: A Curious Eddy in the Stream of 
Hellenistic Judaism (privately circulated preprint of 1995), 81-82. 
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anointing as the Christ, and his establishing of the Four Luminaries, the 
lowest of which, Eleleth, calls for someone to rule over chaos, where- 
upon the Epinoia of light (a lower aspect of Barbelo that is identified 
with Sophia) brings the Archigenetor Yaldabaoth into being, who in turn 
steals the Epinoia's power to create the lower aeons and humankind. 
This material common to the Apocryphon of John, the Trimorphic Pro- 
tennoia, and Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 may therefore represent 
the content of the earliest reconstructable version of the Apocryphon of 
John. 

The second section of the Apocryphon of John has no such exact par- 
allel in Irenaeus’ *Barbeloite" summary, suggesting that he knew a ver- 
sion of the Apocryphon of John prior to its conversion into a dialogue, 
and which consisted solely of the first section. However, Irenaeus’ 
immediately succeeding chapter (Adversus Haereses 1.30) goes on to 
narrate a myth of certain “others” which, though clearly not exactly 
equivalent to the second section of the Apocryphon of John, nevertheless 
contains an anthropogony and soteriology with many similarities to it. 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus (Haereticarum fabularum compendium 1.13) at- 
tributes this material—which is not in the form of a midrash on Genesis 
and shows no trace of dialogue—to certain *Ophites." Perhaps the simi- 
lar material shared by this excerpt and the second section of the Apocry- 
phon of John goes back to a common source. 

In addition, both sections of the shorter version of the Apocryphon of 
John contain blocks of secondarily inserted material. One such insertion 
is likely to be the lengthy negative theology on the supreme monadic 
Father of the first section (BG 23,3-25,7; NHC II 2,33-4,19); it has no 
equivalent in Irenaeus’ Barbeloite summary, which begins, not with a 
description of the Father, but immediately with the emergence of Bar- 
belo. Likewise, the flow of the narrative about the Mother's enlighten- 
ment of Seth's seed in the second section is clearly interrupted by the 
insertion of a short treatise (BG 64,13-71,2; NHC II 15,16-27,33) on the 
destiny of four kinds of souls; the author of the Apocryphon has proba- 
bly adapted it to the frame narrative, recasting it in the form of the Sav- 


8. Noted long ago by H.-M. SCHENKE, “Nag Hammadi Studien I: Das literari- 
sche Problem des Apokryphon Johannis," Zeitschrift für Religions- und Gesitesge- 
schichte 14 (1962), 57-63. 
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ior's responses to the last six of John’s ten questions,? in somewhat the 
same way as Eugnostos the Blessed (NHC III,3 and V,/) was developed 
into the post-resurrection dialogue, the Sophia of Jesus Christ (NHC 
111,4 and BG, 3). 

The longer version of the Apocryphon (NHC II and IV) differs from 
the shorter version (BG and NHC III) mainly by the addition of an ex- 
cerpt from the “Book of Zoroaster” on the creation of the psychic Adam 
(II 15,13-19,10) and the Pronoia monologue (II 30,11-31,25), perhaps 
by separate redactors. The redactor who appended the Pronoia mono- 
logue also seems to have brought the Apocryphon’s main account of the 
history of salvation more into line with the doctrine of the monologue by 
making subtle changes to the text of the main narrative that reflect the 
monologue's phraseology, as comparison with the shorter version 
shows.!? These include: the repeated use (six times compared to once in 
BG) of the term *Mother-Father" to refer to the “perfect” Pronoia; Pro- 
noia's characterization as “first to come forth" (IL 5,11); identifying 
Pronoia as the source of the divine voice that “came forth" to reveal that 
“Man exists and the Son of Man" and caused the aeon of the Protarchon 
and the depths of the abyss to shake at the appearance of her light in the 
form of the First Man (II 14,13-30), as well as identifying Christ's ap- 
pearance as an eagle upon the tree of knowledge as a manifestation of 
“the Epinoia from the holy, luminous Pronoia" in order that he might 
"awaken them from the depth of sleep" (II 23,26-35). The redactor may 
also have added the account of the withdrawal of Zóé from Eve (on 
analogy with the withdrawal of Pronoia from chaos in the monologue) 
once the Protarchon had noticed her presence in Eve (II 24,8-15). 


2. The Anthropogony and Soteriology 


The Sethite sacred history that occupies the second half of the Apoc- 
ryphon of John (BG 44,19-77,5, NHC II 13,13-31,6; similarly in other 
versions), although well-attested in other Sethian treatises, is not paral- 
leled in Irenaeus’ “Barbeloite” excerpt (Adversus Haereses 1.29). Vari- 
ants of it occur in the Apocalypse of Adam, the Hypostasis of the Ar- 
chons, and the Gospel of the Egyptians. However, a rather similar—but 


9. Asimilar, although independent, catalogue of various kinds of souls and their 
destinies also occurs in Zostrianos (VIII 25,19-28,30; 42,10-44,22). 

10. See B. Barc and L. PAINCHAUD, “La réécriture de l'Apocryphon de Jean à la 
lumière de l'hymne final de la version longue," Le Muséon 112 (1999), 317-333. 
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non-Sethian—myth is related by Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 1.30) 
immediately after his resume of the Barbeloite theogony (Adversus Hae- 
reses 1.29). While Irenaeus ascribed it to anonymous “others” (alii), 
Theodoret (Haereticarum fabularum compendium 1.13) ascribed it to 
*Sethians whom some call Ophians or Ophites." 


This “Ophite” myth, whose similarity to the Apocryphon of John was 


mentioned in Chapter 3, features a supreme triad of highest beings, 
(First) Man, his Thought the Son of Man, and a female, the Holy Spirit, 
the first woman, who bears Christ as the Third Male, as well as his sister 
Sophia-Prunicos, whose material body descends from the Imperishable 
Aeon under its own weight and generates the Archon Yaldabaoth. The 
latter's boast in his sole divinity (“I am God and Father; beyond me 
there is none") is answered by the Mother's announcement that “the 
Father of the All, the First Man [and] the Son of Man" are above him. 
Like the Apocryphon of John, the second part of the myth is based on 
the Genesis anthropogony and genealogy through Seth (and Norea, as in 
the Hypostasis of the Archons), and concludes with a soteriology depict- 
ing the descent of Christ, the Third Male (tertius masculus), to put on 
his sister Sophia and rescue the crucified Jesus. The Ophite system at- 
tributes repeated salvific acts to Sophia similar to those attributed to 
Barbelo in the Sethian treatises: providing the divine model for the pro- 
toplast, the enlightenment of Eve, preventing her light-trace from con- 
ceiving offspring through the Archon, revealing the bitter significance of 
Adam and Eve’s bodies, and aiding the conception of Seth and Norea 
and in the birth of the “wise Jesus” (sired upon Mary by Yaldabaoth!) 
The final act of the myth is Christ’s (the third Male’s) eschatological 
deliverance of his sister, the lower Sophia, and, after allowing him to be 
crucified, also of Jesus. 

While the absence of the figures of Barbelo, the Four Luminaries, the 
“unshakable generation” of Seth’s “seed,” and the sacred baptism of the 
Five Seals excludes the Sethian character of this “Sethian-Ophite” myth, 
it nevertheless shares with the Apocryphon of John a striking number of 
similar mythemes, which suggests that the underlying interpretation of 
Genesis 1-9 as a contest between Yaldabaoth and his mother Sophia for 
control over the power he stole from her and enclosed in Adam was 
early and widespread enough to be adapted to the purposes of various 
contemporary groups—including the author(s) of the Apocryphon of 
John—in the second half of the second century. 
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3, The Date of the Apocryphon of John 


The shorter version of the Apocryphon of John seems to have resulted 
from a combination of Irenaeus’ “Barbeloite” theogony with an anthro- 
pogonical narrative based on Genesis 2-9 similar to that of Irenaeus’ 
“Ophites.” But it has been supplemented by the “Sethite” supreme Fa- 
ther-Mother-Child trinity of the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo, and divine 
child—which possibly replaces an older trinity of First Man (the Fa- 
ther), Second Man (perhaps the heavenly Adam as son of Man), and 
First Woman (the Holy Spirit)—as well as by the negative theology of 
the Invisible Spirit, and the story of the heavenly archetypes of Adam, 
Eve, Seth and his seed residing in the Four Luminaries. The Mother who 
presides over the struggle with Sophia’s son Yaldabaoth concerning the 
fate of humanity is now identified as Barbelo rather than Sophia. The 
entire work was Christianized by substituting Christ for the Autogenes, 
who is demoted from the supreme trinity to reside with (Piger-)Adamas 
in the highest of the Four Luminaries, and by conceiving the whole as a 
revelation delivered during the final manifestation of the Mother in the 
form of an epiphany of the exalted Christ in dialogue with his disciple 
John. 

One may accordingly conjecture that the shorter recension (BG and 
NHC III), including the short excursus on the destiny of various sorts of 
souls (BG 64,9-71,2) came into existence around 150 CE in the form of a 
dialogue between the resurrected Christ and his disciple John, son of 
Zebedee There is no reason to doubt that the shorter version found in 
NHC III and in the Berlin Codex precedes the longer version found in 
Codices II and IV.!! The longer version of the Apocryphon of John in 
Codices II and IV was created basically by the addition of the extended 
angelic melothesia of the earthly Adam's material body (claimed to 
derive from a “book of Zoroaster,” II 15,29-19,11), and the inclusion of 
the Pronoia monologue (II 30,11-31,25) at the end of the work, and may 
have been completed by the last quarter of the second century. 


_ M. Although M. TARDIEU (Écrits gnostiques: Codex de Berlin [Sources gnos- 
liques et manichéennes 1; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1984], 38-46) maintains that the 
version in Codex III and BG 8502 is a scholiast’s abridgment (by deletion of the 
Book of Zoroaster citation in II 15,20-19,10 and the Pronoia monologue in II 30,11- 
31,25, ca. 225) of an earlier redaction (i.e., the longer versions of Codices II and IV, 
ca. 200) that had expanded the original work (ca. 170) by the addition of hymnic 
materials (in honor of Pronoia/Epinoia as the luminous savior) from the Johannine 
School. 
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B. The Trimorphic Protennoia 


It has been suggested now several times that the Pronoia monologue 
concluding the Apocryphon of John may have served as the initial inspi- 
ration and perhaps the direct source for the original composition of the 
Trimorphic Protennoia, which exhibits precisely the same tripartite 
structure. 


1. The Redactional Stages of the Trimorphic Protennoia 


The extant version of the Trimorphic Protennoia consists of three 
separate sub-treatises,'? each depicting a successive salvific descent of 
the divine First Thought, but further analysis detects a more complex 
structure that reveals a multistage history of composition and redaction. 

The underlying basis of each sub-treatise is a long series of consis- 
tently first person aretalogical self-predications (Greek éyó eip), which 
have been expanded by the addition of other traditional materials, such 
as certain liturgical fragments and other third person narrative material. 
They seem to have been originally structured as an introductory first- 
person aretalogy identifying Protennoia as the divine First Thought 
(XIII 35,1-32a), followed by three more first-person aretalogies of about 
forty lines apiece in the same style, the second and third of which pres- 
ently form the second and third sub-tractates of the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia. Following the introduction, the three subsequent aretalogies made 
the following points: 1) Protennoia is the Voice (Coptic 2poov = 
Greek 86yyos or xos) of the divine First Thought who initially de- 
scended as light into the darkness and gave shape to her fallen members 
(XIII 35,32b-36,27a; 40,29b-41,1a); 2) Frotennoia is the Speech (Coptic 
CMH = Greek $uvi]) of the First Thought who descended a second time 
to empower her fallen members by giving them spirit or breath 
(XIII 42,4-27a; 45,2b-12a; 45,21-46,3); and 3) Protennoia is the Word 
(Aoyos) of the First Thought who has descended for a third and final 
time in the likeness of the various powers to proclaim the Five Seals and 
restore her members into the Light (XIII 46,5-7a; 47,5-23; 49,6-22a; 
perhaps 50,9b-20). 

Thereafter, the author or a subsequent redactor has expanded this tri- 
partite aretalogy by means of six didactic third-person narratives 


12. Entitled “The Discourse of Protennoia: [One]," *[On] Fate: [Two],” and “The 
Discourse of the Appearance: Three." 
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(XII 36,27b-40,29a; 41,1b-42,2; 42,27b-45,2a; 46,7b-47,top; 48,top- 
49,top; 49,22b-50,9a). The second, third and fifth of these doctrinal 
insertions are designated as “mysteries” which Protennoia is said to have 
communicated to the sons of the light. Besides these insertions, which 
have the character of traditional sources, the author or a later redactor 
has also added a good deal of editorial material of his or her own inven- 
tion. 

The first narrative (XIII 36,27b-40,29a) is a traditional Barbeloite ac- 
count of the generation of Autogenes Son, his anointing as the Christ, 
and his establishing of the Four Luminaries. The lowest of these, 
Eleleth, emits his Epinoia (who seems to be identified with Sophia) to 
produce the Archigenetor Yaldabaoth, who steals the Epinoia’s power to 
create the lower aeons and mankind. The narrative concludes with the 
restoration of Epinoia who is regarded as completely innocent of fault. It 
is constructed in third person narrative and consists of material common 
to all four versions of the Apocryphon of John and to the Barbeloite 
theogony and cosmogony reported in Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 
1.29.3 This common material may therefore represent the content of the 
earliest reconstructable version of the Apocryphon of John. If so, it sug- 
gests a version of the Apocryphon that contained no theogony describing 
the Invisible Spirit, the emergence of Barbelo with her triad of hyposta- 
ses (Foreknowledge, Incorruptibility and Eternal Life), and the emer- 
gence of Autogenes with his triad of hypostases (Mind, Will and Word); 
only that part relating to the anointing of the Autogenes Christ and his 
establishing the Four Luminaries appears to have been present.!* 


13. In particular, the material in the Trimorphic Protennoia XIII 37,3-20; 37,30- 
38,5; 38,16-40,27 narrates the same material found in the Apocryphon of John 
s 6,10-30; 7,30-8,28; 11,16-18; 13,32-14,13 and in Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 
:29.1-4. 

14. Of this parallel material, Trim. Prot. exhibits parallels only to the following 
themes of the Apocryphon of John: the nomenclature of the divine triad Father, 
Mother, Son; the designation of Protennoia as Barbelo, the image of the invisible 
Spirit, the thrice-male, thrice-powerful, and thrice-named; the glorification and 
anointing of the Autogenes-Christ with the goodness of the Invisible Spirit as the 
one who comes from Barbelo and establishes the aeons of the Four Luminaries for a 
total of twelve aeons; the production of Yaldabaoth (also called Saklas or Samael) as 
an imperfect offspring of Sophia (called the Epinoia of the Luminary Eleleth) who 
stole power from her, producing aeons in the likeness of these above, ruled over 
Chaos and produced a man in the First Thought’s likeness and boasted that he was 
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Trimorphic Protennoia's second narrative section is a “mystery” 
which relates Protennoia's descent into the underworld to destroy the 
prison and the bonds by which the lower powers hold fast her fallen 
members, a veritable harrowing of hell. This metaphorical description of 
detachment from fleshly existence employs language very similar to that 
found in many of the traditional Nekyias, or descents of heroes into the 
underworld.!5 This mystery is announced in direct discourse to a sec- 
ond-person plural audience (XIII 41,1b-42,2). 

The third narrative (XIII 42,27b-45,2a), presently in the second sub- 
tractate, is called the "mystery of the (end of) this Age" (XIII 42,28), 
and is addressed to a similar group in the second person plural. It offers 
an apocalyptic announcement of the end of the old age and the dawn of 
the new age with the judgment of the authorities of chaos, the Archige- 


God alone; and lastly Sophia's restoration into the light Eleleth as her dwelling 
place. 

On the other hand, Trim. Prot. does not exhibit the negative and positive descrip- 
tion of the Invisible Spirit, nor the following themes common to the Apocryphon of 
John and Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 such as: the production of Ennoia- 
Barbelo; the triads of hypostases granted both to Barbelo (Prognosis, Aphtharsia, 
Aionia Z6é) and to the Autogenes-Christ (Nous, Thelema, Logos); the association of 
Christ with Aletheia; the co-operation of pairs of these triads of hypostases in the 
production of the Four Luminaries and their attendant hypostases (whose nomencla- 
ture is completely different); the production of Adamas, Seth and his seed (from 
Prognosis and Nous) and their establishment in the Four Luminaries; Sophia's ex- 
plicit production of Yaldabaoth without permission of her consort; the detailed 
cataloguing of Yaldabaoth's aeons, angels and powers; nor the voice from heaven 
announcing the existence of the Man and Son of Man. 

15. See Homer, Jiad VIII.14; Hesiod, Theogony 735-744; 807-812; Plato, Re- 
public X 614E-F and Phaedo 111C-113C, Virgil, Aeneid VI.548-625, Oracula 
Sibyllina 1I.227-228, and the Apocalypses of Elijah and Peter (Achmim fragment), 
passim, See also the striking parallel language of Odes of Solomon 17,8-15 (Harris- 
Mignana): “I opened the doors that were closed./ And I broke in pieces the bars of 
iron;/ But my own iron melted and dissolved before me./... And I went over all my 
bondsmen to loose them/ That I might not leave any man bound or binding./ And I 
imparted my knowledge without grudging/... And I sowed my fruits in hearts/ And I 
transformed them through myself;/ And they received my blessing and lived./ And 
they were gathered to me and were saved,/ Because they were to me as my own 
members,/ And I was their head." This is exactly the mission which Protennoia as 
Voice performs on her first saving descent. Cf. also Odes of Solomon 24,1-5 where 
the Voice of the dove frightens "the inhabitants" and opens the hidden abysses, 
which seems similar to the effect of Protennoia's second descent, and generally 
P.-H. POIRIER, “La ‘Prétennoia trimorphe’ (NH XIII, 1) et le vocabulaire du *De- 
scensus ad inferos'," Le Muséon 96 (1983), 193-204. 
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netor and his celestial powers who control the lots of Fate. This an- 
nouncement contains a dialogue between the terrified powers and their 
Archigenetor, neither of whom recognize the source of the Voice that is 
shattering their control over the cosmos. The provenance of this material 
seems indeterminate, but it makes use of the Graeco-Egyptian astrologi- 
cal doctrine of the Lots of Fate and planetary Domiciles (Ptolemy, Tet- 
rabiblios 1.17,37; 2.121,13-27). 

The fourth narrative passage is a lengthy third-person doctrinal treat- 
ment of the relation of the Word to the other two modalities (Voice, 
Speech) of Protennoia, and ends with an announcement of Protennoia's 
intention to reveal more mysteries (XIII 46,7b-47,top). 

The fifth narrative passage (XIII 48,top-49,top) announces yet another 
mystery, called “the mystery of Gnosis” (XIII 48,33b-34a). It is ad- 
dressed in the first person singular to a second person plural audience, 
now called the “brethren.” It narrates the final descent of Protennoia as 
the Word who descends incognito through the various levels of the cos- 
mic powers and strips away the corporeal and psychic thought from her 
brethren, replacing it by a shining light. This narrative also contains a 
striking fragment (48,15-35) from the liturgy of the baptismal/enthrone- 
ment ritual known as the Five Seals; it portrays five successive stages of 
enlightenment: investiture, baptism, enthronement, glorification, and 
rapture into the Light.!ó 

Finally, the sixth narrative passage (XIII 49,22b-50,9a) explains the 
ordinances of the father in terms of the names bestowed in the course of 


16. Cf. Lucius’ initiation into the mysteries of Isis in Apuleius, Metamorphoses 
X1.22-24. See now J.-M. SEVRIN, Le dossier baptismal séthien: Etudes sur la sacra- 
mentaire gnostique (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Etudes » 2; 
Québec: Université Laval, 1986) hereafter cited as Le dossier baptismal séthien. In 
Ch 2, Sevrin considers this sequence to reflect an older baptismal ritual (now best 
attested in Gos. Egypt.) which has become spiritualized (especially by the addition 
of glorification and rapture, which seem to him to have no ritual basis), but thinks it 
improbable that investiture should precede baptism. In Trim. Prot. these five stages 
are only an interpretation of successive stages of spiritual awareness, culminating in 
the reception of Gnosis; they are merely a sequence of five groups of “names” to be 
invoked (cf. XIII 49,28-32) and by which one is “sealed” or protected from a hostile 
material and spiritual environment; they do not reflect a sequence of five ritual 
actions, The older ritual presupposed may have involved a quintuple immersion in 
water, which might be the ritual basis of the number five in the “Five Seals,” or 
possibly the number five has something to do with the successive sealing of each of 
the five senses from worldly attachments. 
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the baptismal ritual; they will guard Protennoia's members from the 
powers of the Archons until she gathers them into her eternal kingdom, 
presumably upon their natural death. 

It is clear from the preceding that the Trimorphic Protennoia has been 
secondarily Christianized. Three glosses identifying the Autogenes Son 
with Christ in the first subtractate (XIII 37,[31]; 38,22; 39,6-7) probably 
derive from the traditional theogonical materials common to the Apoc- 
ryphon of John and Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29, upon which the 
author has drawn for the first narrative insertion. But in the third sub- 
tractate the situation is much different, and seems to suggest that the 
Trimorphic Protennoia has undergone three stages of composition. 

First, there was the triad of aretalogical éy% elu self-predications of 
Protennoia as Voice, Speech and Word. Second, this was combined with 
third-person narrative material: a traditional Barbeloite cosmogony simi- 
lar to that of the Apocryphon of John and Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 
1.29; apparently non-Sethian traditional materials treating the harrowing 
of hell and the eschatological overthrow of the celestial powers; and 
again a traditional Barbeloite account of the baptismal ascent ritual 
called the Five Seals. Third, after circulation as a Sethian tractate in this 
form, the final stage of composition seems to have been the incorpora- 
tion of Christian materials into the concluding portion of the third sub- 
tractate. 

The third and last stage of composition seems to have involved a de- 
liberately polemical incorporation of Christian, specifically Johannine 
Christological materials into the aretalogical portion of the third subtrac- 
tate, which relates the narrative of the incognito descent of Protennoia as 
Word, hidden in the forms of the Sovereignties, Powers and Angels, 
culminating in the final revelation of herself in her members below. In 
XIII 47,14-15, it is said that as Logos, Protennoia revealed herself to 
“them” (i.e. humans?) “in their tents” as the Word (cf. Jn 1:14). In 
XIII 49,7-8, it is said that the Archons thought Protennoia-Logos was 
“their Christ,” while actually she is the “Father of everyone.” In 
XIII 49,11-15, Protennoia identifies herself as the “beloved” (of the 
Archons), since she clothed herself as Son of the Archigenetor until the 
end of his ignorant decree. In XIII 49,18-20, Protennoia reveals herself 
as a Son of Man among the Sons of Man even though she is the Father 
of everyone. In XIII 50, 6-9, Protennoia will reveal herself to her “breth- 
ren” and gather them into her “eternal kingdom." In XIII 50,12-16, Pro- 
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tennoia has put on Jesus and borne him aloft from the cursed—thus non- 
redemptive—cross into his Father's dwelling places (cf. Jn 14:2-3). One 
might assign this final stage to the period of struggle over the interpreta- 
tion of the Christology of the Fourth Gospel witnessed by the NT letters 
of John, perhaps the middle of the second century. 

In this way, traditional Christological titles such as Christ, Beloved, 
Son of God (“Son of the Archigenetor") and Son of Man are polemically 
interpreted in a consciously docetic fashion. By implication, the “ortho- 
dox" Christ of the apostolic church is shown to be the Christ of the 
“Sethian” Archons; the “orthodox” Beloved is the beloved of the Ar- 
chons; the “orthodox” Son of God is the “Sethian” son of the ignorant 
Archigenetor; and the “orthodox” Son of Man is only a human among 
the sons of men. For the “Sethians,” however, the true Son of Man is 
Adamas, the Son of the Supreme deity Man (the human form in which 
the deity revealed himself as in the Apocryphon of John II 14,14-24, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians III 59,1-9) or else Seth, the Son of Adamas (the 
Apocryphon of John II 24,32-25,7). Therefore, the Protennoia-Logos is 
in reality the Father of everyone, the Father of the All who only appears 
as the Logos “in their tents.”!7 In contrast to the traditional view of 
Jn 1:14, the Logos appeared in the “likeness of their shape” but did not 
become flesh as the “orthodox” believe. In only disguising himself as 
the “orthodox” Christ, the Logos indeed had to rescue Jesus from the 
“cursed” (not redemptive!) cross and restore him to the “dwelling places 
of his Father." In what seems a conscious reference to Jn 14:2-3, Jesus 
did not prepare a place for his followers; instead, the Logos, invisible to 
the celestial powers who watch over the aeonic dwellings (i.e. the Four 
Luminaries?), installs Jesus into his Father's dwelling place (XIII 50,12- 
16; perhaps in the Light Oroiael as in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
II 65,16-17). Some of these polemical Sethian reinterpretations of “or- 
thodox” Christology in the Trimorphic Protennoia seem to depend on 
key texts from the Gospel of John in order to score their point in any 
acute fashion, although this has been a matter of scholarly dispute. 


17. “Tents” (oknvi]) may be a gloss on “the likeness of their shape” in XIII 47,16 
in what seems to be conscious opposition to 6 éyos cdp£ éyéveTo Kal éakijvocev 
év fitv of Jn 1:14, However, the concept of tenting may have been part of the Logos 
theology of the original aretalogy; cf. Sirach 24:8-10: Tóre évere(Aaró por ò 
kTioTns àmávrov, Kai ò krícas pe karéravoev THY oknvijv pov Kai eLrev ' Ev 
‘TakwB karaokrvocov kai év ' Iopam kaTaKAnpovopnOnrt. 
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Throughout, the Trimorphic Protennoia displays what appear to be 
redactional bridging passages and certain glosses that connect all the 
foregoing together into a whole. They seem to derive from the author's 
own hand, rather than to belong either to inherited traditional material or 
to the basic first person aretalogy.!? The editorial passages can be ex- 


18. The editorial passages are best identified by a shift in grammatical person and 
number from the first person singular of the basic aretalogies to the third person 
singular or plural or even to the first person plural (XIII 36,33-37,3; 44,23-24 both 
involving baptismal motifs) or second person plural (XIII 40,34-41,4; 42,17-31; 
44,29-45,2; 46,33-47,9; and probably 48,35-49,top, all passages introducing and 
concluding the passages in which Protennoia proclaims the eschatological and bap- 
tismal mysteries). They are as follows: 

In the first subtractate: XIII 35,6-7, a gloss on the triple name of Protennoia; 
36,1-3, a gloss identifying the Silence surrounding Protennoia's members with the 
secret Voice indwelling her; 36,15-16, a gloss on the innate recognition of Proten- 
noia's Voice by her members; 36,33-37,3, the Voice mediates the hidden wisdom 
which separates “us” from the world and which puts its Fruit into the Living Water 
(a baptismal motif); 37,3-20, the origination of the Son (Christ) who has the Name 
in him and is the Word from the Voice which is revealed to those in darkness; 36,20- 
30, on the numerology of Protennoia's triform nature as Voice, Speech and Word; 
37,33-38,3, the establishment of the Autogenes Son Protennoia's Living Water/ 
Light (baptismal motif); 40,8-18, Protennoia descends to the world of mortals for the 
sake of her portion left in it from the innocent, conquered Sophia (cf. 47,30-34); 
40,25-29, Yaldabaoth’s making of man is the decree of his annulment (an eschato- 
logical motif); 40,34-41,4 introduces the mystery of the loosening of bonds in the 
underworld (an eschatological motif—note the second person plural); 41,21-24, 
identification of Protennoia’s members with the Spirit originating from the Living 
Water now dwelling in the soul, with whom she speaks out of immersion in the 
mysteries (a baptismal motif). 

In the second subtractate: XIII 42,21-25, the age (aeon) to come is identified with 
the Aeons from which Protennoia revealed herself in masculine form and in which 
*we" shall be purified (an eschatological and baptismal motif—note the first person 
and second person plural); 44,3-4, a gloss on the relation of the Speech to the Voice; 
perhaps 43,27-44,19 & 44,27-29, the unintelligibility of the Voice to the Powers and 
their Archigenetor, leading to their consequent destruction (an eschatological motif); 
44,29-45,2, summary and conclusion of the mystery “hidden from the ages" (cf. I 
Cor 2:7) concerning the end of the old age and the dawn of the new (an eschatologi- 
cal motif—note second person plural); 45,9-10, a gloss on the Voice as Meirothea; 
45,12-20, an anticipatory invitation to participate in the rite of the Five Seals pre- 
sented in 48,15-35. 

In the third subtractate: XIII 46,10-36, the Word is Living Fruit, the focus ("eye") 
of the three povaí (i.e. the Word which comes from the Speech which comes from 
the Voice, all “foundations” which come from the Thought or "Silence"), and pours 
forth Living Water from its source, the Voice (a baptismal motif): 47,24-28, the 
Powers in whom Protennoia is hidden until she reveals herself to her "brethren" do 
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pected to reveal the direct interests of the author, who must be Sethian, 
since the traditional materials he incorporates are in large part Sethian, 
as are the motifs in the editorial passages. The author emphasizes the 
threeness of Protennoia who has three names and consists of three 
povaí, “permanences,” which give the universe its foundation (XIII 
46,10-33).!° First, from the silent Thought (Protennoia) proceeds the 
Voice. Second, from the Voice proceeds the Speech of the Voice (both 
unintelligible to the hostile powers and their Archigenetor). From the 
Speech, which is perceptible and which brings in the shift of the ages 
and debilitates the powers, issues the Word, which is the focus or “eye” 
of the three permanences. As the Word, Protennoia descends into the 
"world of mortals" to rescue her fallen members or "Spirit" stolen by the 
Archigenetor from the innocent Sophia (who therefore need not repent 
of anything). As Voice, Speech, and Word, Protennoia descends to 
speak four mysteries to her “brethren” (addressed in the second person 
plural) so as to loosen their bonds, and to effect the end of the old age 
and the dawn of the new age which is unchanging. In these forms Pro- 
tennoia encounters the Powers and their Archigenetor who recognize 


not recognize her or their origin; 47,29-34 the “brethren” comprise the "Spirit" left 
in the world by the innocent Sophia (cf. 40,11-18); 48,6-14, Protennoia shares with 
"him" the Living Water that strips off the somatic and psychic thought, replacing 
chaos with Light (a baptismal motif); 48,30-35, the conclusion of the “mystery of 
Gnosis” (a baptismal motif); 48,35-49,6, the beginning of a paraenesis (perhaps 
originally in the second person plural); 49,22-50,9, the “brethren” are informed that 
the ordinances of the Father are the “Five Seals of these particular names” which 
strip away ignorance and replace it with Light, causing darkness and Chaos to dis- 
solve (a baptismal motif). 

19. See the triadic terminology in the Apocryphon of John II 5,8-9: “thrice-male, 
thrice-powerful, thrice-named androgynous one”. These povai are taken by most 
interpreters to signify the three “dwellings” symbolized by the three rectangles 
drawn in XIII 37,28, and thus recall the “dwellings” which Christ prepares for be- 
lievers in Jn 14:2-3. In my opinion, the meaning is much closer to the first term in 
the provi, mpóoðos, €matpodr triad in Neoplatonism, where povńý stands for the 
absolute being, in the proper sense, of any hypostasis, Actually, the dwellings of 
Trim, Prot, parallel to Jn 14:2-3 are mentioned in XIII 50,12-16. Cf, G. SCHENKE, 
"Die dreigestaltige Protennoia (Nag-Hammadi-Codex XIII) herausgegeben und 
kommentiert" (Dr. theol. dissertation, Rostock, 1972), fascicle 2, 36 n. 2 (now 
TU 132; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1984); Y. JANSSENS, La Prótennoia Trimorphe 
(NH XIII, 1) (Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Textes » 4; Québec: 
Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 1978) 62 and correctly J. M. ROBINSON, “Sethians 
and Johannine Thought: The Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue of the Gospel 
of John," in Rediscovery 2.643-662, esp. 656-658. 
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neither her Voice nor her Speech. On the third descent as Word, Proten- 
noia reveals the ordinances of the Father to be the Five Seals, interpreted 
in Sethian language as a baptismal mystery of celestial ascent. 

The three compositional stages of the Trimorphic Protennoia are 
summarized in the following table. There was first (A) the original trip- 
tych of aretalogical self-predications of Protennoia as Voice, Speech and 
Word that were probably built up out of the Jewish wisdom tradition and 
maybe out of the Pronoia monologue some time during the first cen- 
tury CE before its inclusion in the Apocryphon of John; there is little here 
that seems specifically gnostic or Christian or Sethian or Barbeloite. 
Next, (B) this was supplemented, whether by the same or a different 
author, by various narrative doctrinal passages, of which three are called 
"mysteries," and at least one based upon traditional Barbeloite theogoni- 
cal materials similar to those of the Apocryphon of John and Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses 1.29. One may also assign this first major redaction 
of the Trimorphic Protennoia to the first quarter of the second century. 
After circulation as a mildly Christianized Barbeloite text in this form, a 
third stage of composition (C) resulted in incorporating Christological 
materials in a specifically polemical way, perhaps in the context of the 
struggle over the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel reflected in the 
Johannine epistles during the second quarter of the second century. 
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[ ORIGINAL LATER ADDITIONS 
DOCUMENT 
| A Second, “Barbeloite Redaction” B 
| Original First-Person | Doctrinal Passages Explicitly Christological 
Aretalogy Baptismal Passages Passages 
4 4 i + 
[First Subtractate Christological glosses 
|35,1-32a (introduction) (inherited from 
35,32b-36,27a (Voice) 36,5b-7a Barbeloite cosmology) 
36,27b-40,29a 37,1b-3a; 
(cosmology) 37,35 37,[31],38,22;39,6-7 
40,29b-41,1a (Voice) 
First Mystery 
41,1b-42,2 41,21b-24a 
(harrowing) 
[Second Subtractate 
42,4-27a (Speech) (42,22-23?) 
Second Mystery 
45,2b-12a (Speech) 42,27b-45,2a 
(eschatology) 45,12b-20 
45.21-46,3 (Speech) 
Third Subtractate Third Redaction C 
46,5-7a (Word) Christological 
| Polemic 
46,7b-47,top 46,16-19a 
(the Word) 
47,5-23 (Word, etc.) — | Third Mystery 
48,top-49,top 48,top-48,35 
49,6-22a (Word) (Five Seals) 49,26b-34a 49,7b-8a; 49,11b-15a 
49,22b-50,9a (the 49,18b-20a 
|50,9b-20 ordinances of the y 50,10b-16a 
father) 


2. The Trimorphic Protennoia and Johannine Christianity 


Many scholars have called attention to the various parallels that the 
Trimorphic Protennoia shares with the Fourth Gospel and especially its 
prologue.?? Since any reconstruction of Sethianism must account for its 


20. See the discussions of G. SCHENKE in her 1977 dissertation, “Die drei- 
Bestaltige Protennoia," 154-158; J. HELDERMAN, “‘In irhen Zelten ...': Bemerkun- 
Ben zu Codex XIII Nag Hammadi p. 47:14-18 in Hinblick auf Joh. i 14," in Miscel- 
lanea Neotestamentica I (25th Ann. Studiorum Novi Testamenti Conventus) 
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interaction with Christianity, the possible relations between the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia and the community behind the Johannine writings de- 
serve further comment in the light of the three stages of redactional his- 
tory here proposed. 

At the time of its initial composition, that is, at the first of the three 
proposed compositional stages, the Trimorphic Protennoia was a prod- 
uct of non-Christian Barbeloite wisdom speculation. The theme of the 
triple descent of Protennoia was derived from a source similar to or 
identical with the Pronoia monologue concluding the longer version of 
the Apocryphon of John. The Logos theology of its tripartite aretalogy of 
Protennoia drew upon a fund of oriental speculation on the divine Word 
and Wisdom as did the prologue of the Gospel of John in a similar but 


(Supplements to Novum Testamentum 47; Leiden: Brill, 1978), 181-211; 
H.-M. SCHENKE. “Gnostic Sethianism," 607-612; and summarizing the debate, J. M. 
ROBINSON, “Sethians and Johannine Thought,” in Rediscovery 2, 644-662. For fur- 
ther discussion, see Chapter 7 (esp. n. 15 for literature) on the relation between 
Sethian and Johannine Christianity. My own position is that Trim. Prot. underwent 
superficial Christianization in its second stage of redaction, but specific and polemi- 
cal Christianization in its third stage of redaction. The superficial resemblances to 
the Johannine prologue scattered throughout Trim. Prot. are to be explained by the 
emergence of both texts from gnosticizing oriental sapiential traditions at home in 
first-century Syria and Palestine, as suggested by C. COLPE, *Heidnische, jüdische 
und christliche Überlieferung in den Schriften aus Nag Hammadi III,” Jahrbuch für 
Antike und Christentum 17 (1974), 109-125, esp. 122-124; cf. Y. JANSSENS, "Une 
source gnostique du Prologue?" in L'Évangile de Jean: Sources, rédaction, théolo- 
gie (Bibliotheca Ephemeridium Theologicarum Lovaniensium 44; Gembloux: 
J. Duculot, 1977), 355-358. The Christological glosses in the first two subtractates 
are to be explained by the influence of the theogonical section of the Apocryphon of 
John. Yet the more striking parallels between the third subtractate and the Gospel of 
John discussed here, as well as the explicit application of apparent Christological 
titles to Protennoia-Logos, seem to me to constitute deliberate “Christianization,” 
but in a strictly polemical vein. Whether the redactor of the third compositional 
stage hypothesized by me is really Sethian or heterodox Christian is impossible to 
tell. In any case he is certainly not an “orthodox” or “apostolic” Christian, though 
perhaps he might be a “hyper-Johannine” (heretic) of the sort described in the First 
Letter of John as certain docetically-inclined Christians who deny that Jesus came in 
the flesh and have now “gone out from among us.” See R. E. BROWN, “Johannine 
Ecclesiology—The Community’s Origins,” Interpretation 31 (1977), 379-393; IDEM, 
“Other Sheep not of this Fold’; The Johannine perspective On Christian Diversity 
in the Late First Century,” Journal of Biblical Literature 97 (1978), 5-22, and IDEM, 
The Community of the Beloved Disciple (New York: Paulist Press, 1982). 
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independent way?! The creative act of the original author of the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia was an interpretation of the sequence of Proten- 
noia's successive revelatory descents according to a theory of the in- 
creasing articulateness of verbal communication as one moves from 
unintelligible sound through articulate speech to explicit word, probably 
of Stoic provenance.?2 Protennoia's power manifests itself as utterance 
or articulate speech; not through a theophany, but through a “theo- 
phony.” Salvation derives not only through knowledge or vision but also 
through sound and audition. Throughout the revelatory discourses Pro- 
tennoia is manifested successively as silent thought, audible sound or 
voice, uttered speech, and finally as the fully articulate Logos; she is the 
"Logos existing in the Silence," a “hidden Sound,” the “ineffable Lo- 
gos.”?3 This conceptuality is surely derived from the Stoic distinction 
between internal reason (Aóyos évótá6eros) and uttered or expressed 
reason (Aóyos TpodoptKds). 

Subsequently, both the prologue and the 7rimorphic Protennoia un- 
derwent Christianization in a further stage of redaction, the prologue in 
Johannine Christian circles when it was adopted by the evangelist, and 
the Trimorphic Protennoia in Christianized Sethian circles during the 
second compositional stage I have described.?^ Thus, while the Trimor- 


21. C. COLPE, *Heidnische, jüdische und christliche Überlieferung in den Schrif- 
ten aus Nag Hammadi III,” Jarbuch für Antike und Christentum 17 (1974), 109-124, 
esp. 122-124. 

22. Cf. the sequence $ovij, A€Ets, Aóyos in Diogenes Laertius, Vitae VII.57. 

23. One may note the similar characterization of the revealer in The Thunder: 
Perfect Mind: “I am the silence that is incomprehensible and the idea whose remem- 
brance is frequent. I am the voice whose sound is manifold and the word whose 
appearance is multiple. I am the utterance of my name” (VI 14,9-15); “Hear me, you 
hearers and learn of my words, you who know me. I am the hearing that is attainable 
to everything; 1 am the speech that cannot be grasped. I am the name of the sound 
and the sound of the name. I am the sign of the letter and the designation of the 
division. And I will speak [his name]" (VI 20,26-35). 

24. Trim. Prot. must have undergone a Christianizing redaction in the environ- 
ment of the debate over the interpretation of the Gospel of John during the early 
second century. This debate is reflected in the Johannine letters and a bit later in 
Western Valentinian circles concerned with the interpretation of the Logos (e.g. the 
Tripartite Tractate of NHC I) and of the Gospel of John (e.g. Ptolemaeus in Ire- 
naeus, Adv. Haer. 1.8.5 and the Fragments of Heracleon). It seems likely that the 
Valentinians were aware of some version of the Apocryphon of John upon which the 
Trimorphic Protennoia draws heavily, which at least in part is concerned with the 
relationship of Christ to the Father (e.g. II 1,21-25; 2,9-25; 6,10-9,25; and 23,26-31, 
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phic Protennoia identified Protennoia's appearance as Logos with the 
Christ who established the Four Luminaries and redeemed Jesus from 
the cross, the author of the Fourth Gospel contrasted Christ's appearance 
as the fully articulate Logos with John the Baptist's appearance as a 
mere voice crying in the wilderness. 

The similarity of the first doctrinal section (XIII 36,27b-40,29) of the 
Trimorphic Protennoia to the theogonical section of the Apocryphon of 
John suggests that the second compositional stage of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia is contemporary with the creation of the shorter version of 
the Apocryphon of John, which might be assigned to the second quarter 
of the second century, since the theogony and cosmogony it shares with 
the shorter version is clearly expounded by Irenaeus around 175 to 180 
C. E. The second—Christian—compositional stage of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia likely appeared around then, about a generation after the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The third and final polemical redaction of the Trimorphic Protennoia 
seems to have been accomplished by Christian Sethians who wished to 
demonstrate a higher, more spiritual interpretation of Christ than that 
espoused by the apostolic Church. The thrust of this redaction is to show 
that the Logos in his incognito descent fooled everyone except his con- 
genital members who recognized him. The theme of mutual recognition 
between the revealer and his own is also frequent in the Johannine litera- 
ture (Jn 1:12-14; 10:1-4, 14; 14:20; 17:2-23; 1 Jn 2:3-5; 3:24; 4:6,13; 
5:19-20). The polemical implication in the Trimorphic Protennoia 
seems to be that he even fooled the leaders of the wider, “apostolic” 
Church, whom the redactor conceived as ignorant lackeys of the Archon 
who thought that the Logos was their Christ, and that he was the Son of 
the ignorant Archon. By way of contrast with the Gospel of John, the 
Logos was no Son of Man who was lifted up and glorified on the cross, 
going to prepare a place for the believers; instead, the Logos descended 
to rescue Jesus from the cursed cross, thus allowing him to be raised up 
free of the grasp of the ignorant creator God and to be established in the 
aeonic dwellings of his true Father, the Invisible Spirit. And the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia is clear on a point at which the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is ambiguous: indeed the Logos did come to confer a baptism, 
not a baptism merely conferring the Spirit (as in the Fourth Gospel), but 


which presupposes the redactional addition of the Pronoia monologue in 30,11- 
31,25). 
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the truly effective one enabling rapture into the Light (cf. Jn 3:5: *Truly, 
truly, I say to you, unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God"). By means of the baptism of the Five Seals, 
Protennoia's congenital members could be immediately transported into 
the realm of the true Father's light, rather than depending upon the Jo- 
hannine savior to *draw all people" (Jn 3:14; 8:22; 12:32-34) to him. 
Although Christianized, the Trimorphic Protennoia does not thereby 
become Christian in any orthodox sense, but may have been used by 
Sethian Christians either as an apologia against Christian opponents or 
even as a proselytizing instrument. It recommends to its readers an ex- 
tremely high—and by implication superior—Christological interpreta- 
tion of the Johannine wisdom Christology than do, say, the first two 
Letters of John, with their insistence on the incarnation and crucifixion. 


III. 150-175+ CE: SETHIAN-CHRISTIAN POLEMIC 


A. The Apocalypse of Adam 


It has been suggested that the Apocryphon of John originated in the 
mid-second century as the result of a redactional combination of a 
theogony centered on the salvific role of the divine mother Barbelo with 
a version of the Sethian history of salvation derived from exegesis of 
Genesis 1-6. Shortly thereafter, a longer version of this work was cre- 
ated, in part by the addition of the concluding Pronoia monologue recit- 
ing the Mother's three descents into the lower world, the same mono- 
logue that served as the basis for the composition of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia. In like fashion, it may be that around the same time, the 
Apocalypse of Adam may have reached its present form as the redac- 
tional combination of the two sources hypothesized by C. W. Hedrick: 
source A, a Genesis-inspired protological account of the flood, the des- 
tiny of Noah's sons, and the celestial salvation of certain offspring of 
Ham and Japheth from the universal conflagration, and source B, 
Adam's prophecy to Seth about the third manifestation of a Spirit-laden 
male figure called the “Illuminator of Gnosis,” who was glorified and 
empowered and came upon “the waters.”25 At the same time, the redac- 


25. C. W. HEDRICK, “The Apocalypse of Adam: A Literary and Source Analy- 
sis,” Society of Biblical Literature Seminar Papers (1972), 581-590, and more fully, 
IDEM, The Apocalypse of Adam: A Literary and Source Analysis (Society of Biblical 
Literature Dissertation Series 46; Chico, CA: Scholar’s Press, 1980), 202-208. 
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tor also incorporated Sethian baptismal tradition (V 84,4-85,18; 85,22- 
31), but in a polemical way, opposing it to certain forms of water bap- 
tism regarded as one of the creator God's tools of enslavement. 

As the Apocalypse of Adam presently stands, the offspring of Shem 
and most of the progeny of Ham and Japheth are considered to be sinful 
Sethites who are infected with the same evil that had affected the much 
earlier generation of Cain (who originated from the archontic rape of 
Eve but were destroyed by the flood), since they subscribe to Noah's 
pledge of fealty to the archon Saklas. They will go on to form the 
"twelve kingdoms" of Israel whose seed will enter into the thirteenth 
kingdom of “another people" (i.e., the Christian Church), all thirteen of 
which fail to recognize the incognito appearances of the Illuminator and 
thus defile the “water of life" by confusing his final advent with a 
merely human figure who originates from a carnal, procreative birth and 
undergoes a baptism in mere water (e.g., Jesus). On the other hand, the 
pure race of Seth is to be found only among 400,000 “great men” from 
the offspring of Ham and Japheth, who reject Saklas' dominion and 
instead “enter another land and sojourn with those men who came forth 
from the great eternal knowledge" (i.e., with the heavenly seed of the 
heavenly Seth; V 73,16-20). These latter are the “kingless generation” 
who have recognized the Illuminator's incognito descents (at the flood, 
the conflagration of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the final judgment of the 
archons) and now receive his name (Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus) 
upon the true living water in the holy baptism of knowledge. 

Source B begins at the point where source A told of the removal of 
the antediluvian seed of Seth from the world at the time of the confla- 
gration that destroyed their haven (Sodom and Gomorrah), leaving only 
the descendants of Noah in the lines of Shem (the Jews), Ham, and 
Japheth (the Gentiles), bereft of the saving knowledge that had 
disappeared with the seed of Seth. Hedrick thinks that the redactor 
introduced source B concerning the advent of the Illuminator to explain 
how the saving knowledge possessed by the Sethites could be made 
available to his own later generation descended from the 400,000 
morally pure descendants of Ham and Japheth; it was reintroduced by 
the illuminator at his third descent to overthrow the regime of the evil 
powers in the end-time. For Christianity, the period from Adam to 


Source A: V 64,1-65,23; 66,12-67,12; 67,22-29; 69,1-76,6; 83,7-84,3; 85,19-22,32; 
Source B: V 65,24-66,12; 67,12-21; 76,8-83,4. 
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Christ was only a preparatory prelude to the advent of true salvation in 
Christ, while for the Sethians, salvation had been in principle already 
achieved in primordial times, with the raising of Seth and his seed into 
the Aeon at the time of the flood and of their progeny again at the time 
of the conflagration. Thus the third descent of the redeemer serves to 
remind the earthly Sethians of—and to re-present—the salvation that 
had been accomplished for their ancestors at the time of the redeemer's 
two prior primordial descents. 

For Sethian texts such as the Pronoia monologue, the Trimorphic Pro- 
tennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyptians, this salvation was conferred 
through the baptismal ascent ritual of the Five Seals that was practiced 
by most of Sethian Gnostics. But for the redactor of the Apocalypse of 
Adam, the saving gnosis was not to be received in the context of such a 
water baptism. According to the extant text, it might appear that the 
redactor numbered even Micheus, Michar and Mnesinous, the traditional 
Sethian figures that "preside over the living water," among the servants 
of the lower powers who pollute the Water of Life by placing it under 
the will of the powers and divulging secret knowledge in written form 
(V 84,4-85,18), but clearly this passage must be emended to read as an 
accusation by Micheus, Michar and Mnesinous against others who pol- 
lute the waters.?é The true descendants of Seth will fight against the 


26. The truly vexing problem here is the role accorded Micheus, Michar and 
Mnesinous who here and in the Gospel of the Egyptians, Zostrianos, the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, and Codex Bruce, Untitled preside over the living water of the holy 
baptism or the spring of truth. According to the natural reading of the Apocalypse of 
Adam V 84,4-10, these unambiguously positive Sethian baptismal figures are ac- 
cused of polluting the celestial water of baptism: 

V 84* TOTE AYCMH WWTE qjipoy * Ecxw MMoc XE MIXEY 

MN 5 MIXAP MN MHCINOYC ' NH 7 ETZIXN TILXCXDKM €TOYAAB * MN 

TIMOOY ETON? XE ETBE ? oy NETETNWU oyse roy " TE 

ETON? 2N 2/€]|NCMH NANOMOC 

V 84 ? Then a voice came to them ? saying: Micheus and  Michar and 

Mnesinous, ? who are over the holy baptism * and the living water, why ° are you 

crying out against '? the living God with lawless voices... 

They are then scolded for foul deeds, laughter, polluting the Water of Life and 
serving the will of the lower powers. Since this is a charge that parallels the immedi- 
ately preceding self-condemnation of the evil offspring of Noah, it seems applicable 
only to those persons who have been hostile toward the Sethians. It is highly 
unlikely that this could include these three baptists. As various scholars have sus- 
pected, the names of the three baptizers are likely a gloss introduced by xe func- 
tioning in a way similar to eTe maï rre, identifying the celestial voice as 
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power of those who “receive his name upon the water" (V 83,4-7) in an 
ordinary water baptism of the sort they supposed to have marked the 
coming of their savior; true salvation is based on the receipt of knowl- 
edge through a baptism, not in mere water, but in gnosis through the 
“logos-begotten ones” and the imperishable illuminators Yesseus Maza- 
reus Yessedekeus, the Living Water (V 85,22-31).27 

Hedrick's source B contains a dream vision revealed to Adam by 
three glorious men who narrate a third saving mission conducted by an 
illuminator whose origin is unknown to the evil powers. It contained a 
series of thirteen traditional opinions (“kingdoms”) of the origin of the 
Illuminator that seem to have been derived from some—probably non- 
Sethian—baptismal liturgy in which the number thirteen was somehow 
significant, perhaps because the initiate descended into the water thir- 
teen times, or because baptism enabled passage through the thirteen 
aeons? controlled by the creator god, or because they were simply rep- 
resentative views of pre-Sethian groups—perhaps of Jews descended 
from the twelve tribes and of a thirteenth Christian regime—of how the 
savior was born and became present in the act of baptism. The redactor 
regards these inherited traditions as false; the Illuminator was not born, 
but chosen, and his descent had nothing to do with baptism. The com- 


Micheus, Michar and Mnesinous: “Then a voice came to them, saying—that is, 
(x€) Micheu<s>, Michar and Mnesinous who are over the holy baptism and the 
living water: (X€): “Why are you crying out against the living God with lawless 
voices..." etc. See G. W. MACRAE's notes to “The Apocalypse of Adam,” in Nag 
Hammadi Codices V, 2-3 and VI with Papyrus Berolinensis 8502,1 and 4, ed. 
D. M. Parrott (Nag Hammadi Studies 11; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979), 191; A. BOHLIG, 
remarking in Rediscovery 2.557-558; H.-M. SCHENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism," 598 
and Orientalische Literaturzeitung 61 (1966), 1-2; G. STROUMSA, Another Seed, 
102-103 and J.-M. SEVRIN, Le dossier baptismal séthien, Ch. 4. F. MORARD, 
*L'Apocalypse d'Adam de Nag Hammadi; un essai d'interprétation," in Gnosis and 
Gnosticism, ed. M. Krause (Nag Hammadi Studies 8; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 35- 
42 thinks the apparent reading was intended, suggesting a radical anti-baptismal 
polemic by a redactor who totally reevaluates the traditional Sethian baptizers; in her 
critical edition, L'Apocalypse d'Adam (NH V, 5) (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Ham- 
madi, section « Textes » 15; Québec and Louvain: Presses de l'Université Laval and 
Éditions Peeters, 1985), 117-118, discusses the problem, but leaves the matter open. 

27. The plural “illuminators” and “logos-begotten ones” is strange, and ought to 
be singular; the Gospel of the Egyptians identifies Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus 
as Jesus, the Child of the Child (III 64,10-12; 66,10-11) and the logos-begotten one 
as the living Jesus whose body has been put on by Seth (III 63,1-12; 64,1). 

28. See the Gospel of the Egyptians III 63,17-18; 64,3-4; Zostrianos VIII 4,26- 
28. 
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mon pattern of these thirteen opinions is that the Illuminator receives 
nourishment, glory, and power in the beyond, and then “comes (down) 
to the water,” whereupon he is recognized.?? But since the redactor re- 
gards such earthly waters as polluted and chaotic, he rejects these opin- 
ions in favor of the view that the Illuminator originates from above, 
where he resides in the light with the three imperishable illuminators 
Yesseus, Mazareus, Yessedekeus, the Living Water, and his incognito 
descents are recognized only by those baptized in the living water. Such 
a heavenly origin for the Illuminator is clearly in keeping with the typi- 
cal Sethian distinction between the earthly origin of Cain and Abel 
(from the Archon[s] and the carnal or psychic Eve), and the heavenly 
origin of Seth (from the enlightened Adam and the spiritual woman, be 
she called Epinoia, Z6é, or Eve). 

Source B's section on the thirteen kingdoms seems to draw on an old 
mythical pattern that could be developed in various ways to portray the 
origin of mankind, the origin of the Savior, and perhaps the origin of 
both water baptism and celestial baptism as well. In a very illuminating 
article, J. M. Robinson?? drew attention to a series of striking parallels to 
the structure and motifs of this section of the Apocalypse of Adam 
(V 77,26-82,19) concerning thirteen kingdoms, i.e. thirteen opinions 
concerning the origin of the Illuminator, to be found in the NT Apoca- 
lypse of John (Rev 12:1-17), in the baptism and "temptation" stories of 
Mark 1:9-13, and in some fragments from the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Working from the sequence of episodes in Revelation 12, he discovers 
the following parallels: 


l. John of Patmos has a vision of a woman clothed with the sun, the 
moon under her feet and a crown of twelve stars on her head: king- 
doms 3, 4, 6, 9 and 11 of Apoc. Adam associate a woman with the Il- 


29, Perhaps “coming to the water" means to “become manifest" or instantiated in 
the phenomenal. world, like the image of the archetypal man projected on the pri- 
mordial waters in the Hypostasis of the Archons or the Sophia of Jesus Christ; in the 
Poimandres the archetypal man is attracted to and unites with his reflection in the 
reflective surface of Nature. One is reminded of catoptromantic or lecanomantic 
techniques in which watery surfaces and mirrors were used to attract and cause souls 
(usually of the dead) to appear. Cf. the “mirror of Dionysus” and Papyri Graecae 
Magicae IV.222-234. 

30. J. M. ROBINSON, “On the Gattung of Mark (and John)," in Jesus and Man's 
Hope (175th Anniversary Festival on the Gospels at Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary), Perspective 11.2 (1970), 99-129, esp. 119-129. 
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luminator's coming; kingdom 12 says he came from two illumina- 
tors (cf. the two dwortfipes of Gen 1:14 LXX). Just as all 12 king- 
doms of Apoc. Adam portray the coming of the Illuminator to the 
water, Mk 1:9-10 portrays three comings: Jesus comes from Galilee 
(not heaven) to the water of the Jordan for baptism by John; the 
Spirit too comes like a dove from heaven, not upon the water, but 
upon Jesus; and a voice from heaven comes down saying "thou art 
my beloved Son.”3! So also in Gos. Hebrews, the fount of the Holy 
Spirit descends and rests in the Savior at the baptism, paralleled by 
Sophia’s seeking a resting place on earth in 1 Enoch 42,1-2 and 
Sirach 24. 

2. Returning to Rev 12, the next episode is the pregnancy of the 
woman, paralleled in kingdoms 4, 6, 9 and 11 of Apoc. Adam. 


3. The next episode is the appearance of the red dragon to devour the 
child upon birth, possibly paralleled by Satan or the Devil who 
tempts Jesus in Matt 4:1-11 par. 


4. The next episode is the birth of the child, paralleled in kingdoms 4, 
6, 9 and 10 of Apoc. Adam. 

5. The fifth episode is the saving rapture of the child to God’s throne, 
paralleled in kingdoms 1, 2 and 7 of Apoc. Adam. This is paralleled 
in the taking of the savior to Mt. Tabor by his mother the Holy Spirit 
in the Gos. Hebrews. 

6. At the same time, the woman of Rev 12 flees to the wilderness, par- 
alleled by the removal of the child to the desert in kingdoms 3, 4 and 
11, or the child and his mother to the desert in kingdoms 3 and 4 of 
Apoc. Adam. A similar motif is found in the driving of Jesus into the 
wilderness by the Spirit in Mk 1:12. 

7. The next episode is the three and a half year nourishing of the 
woman, paralleled by the nourishing of the child by angels in king- 
doms 6, 8 and 11, or by a bird in heaven in kingdom 2, or by a 
woman in heaven in kingdom 1, or by a woman in the desert in 
kingdom 4, or by angels in the desert in kingdom 11 of Apoc. Adam. 
This is paralleled by ministrations to Jesus in the wilderness by an- 


31. Robinson suggests the coming of Jesus to the Jordan is a historicizing of the 
mythical coming of the Spirit, and calls attention to the motif of the glorification of 
the Illuminator in all but the 11th kingdom of the Apocalypse of Adam. 
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gels in Mk 1:13, or by his being nourished by the bread which Satan 
or the Devil tempts Jesus to make in the Q temptation story of 
Matt 4:3 par. 

8. The eighth episode, the defeat and casting down of the dragon to 
earth by Michael, has a possible parallel in the struggle between the 
armies of angels and the armies of Solomon over the virgin in king- 
dom 4 of Apoc. Adam, and in the battle between Jesus and beasts in 
Mk 1:13 or the Satan/Devil in the Q temptation stories. 


9. The ninth episode is the coming of a voice from heaven proclaiming 
the advent of salvation, paralleled by the voice from heaven in 
Mk 1:11, and more remotely, perhaps by the glorification of the Il- 
luminator in all but kingdom 11 in Apoc. Adam (specified as “Arise, 
God has given glory to you” in kingdom 2). 


Most of the next five episodes of Revelation 12 seem to be duplications 
of the previous episodes: 


10. The dragon, cast down to earth, pursues the woman, who 


11. sprouts eagle’s wings (perhaps paralleled by the bird of kingdom 2 
of Apoc. Adam, the dove of Mk 1:10 and the lifting of the child to 
Mt. Tabor by a hair of his head in Gos. Hebrews). 

12. The woman flees to the wilderness, where 

13. she is nourished three and a half years. 

14. At this point, the “serpent” (i.e. the dragon?) brings the flood to 
sweep her away (perhaps paralleled by the water upon which the Il- 
luminator comes in all twelve kingdoms of Apoc. Adam), but the 
flood is swallowed by the earth. 

15. Finally, the dragon makes war on the offspring of the woman “who 
keep the commandments and bear testimony to Jesus.” 


Most of these parallels are striking, and Robinson suggests that Revela- 
tion 12 and the Apocalypse of Adam shared a common tradition which 
the Apocalypse of Adam rigidified into a repetitious and stereotypical 
Outline and which the author of Revelation Christianized. While the 
thirteen kingdoms of the Apocalypse of Adam reflect the mythical com- 
ing of the Illuminator, Revelation 12 is cast as a birth story of the Lamb 
of God, causing a reversal of certain motifs by comparison with the 
Apocalypse of Adam. Thus in Revelation 12 the infant is taken to 
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heaven, reflecting the Church's doctrine of Christ's ascension, while the 
woman, perhaps symbolizing the martyred but militant Church, is taken 
to the wilderness where the serpent makes war on the rest of her off- 
spring. In the Apocalypse of Adam, the child is nourished, but in Revela- 
tion 12, although one might expect a similar interest to be focused on the 
child, the woman is nourished, since the ascended Christ needs no feed- 
ing. On the other hand, since Mk 1:10-13 and the Gospel of the Hebrews 
both reflect this myth in the context of Jesus' baptism rather than his 
birth, Robinson thinks that the underlying myth “attached itself to Chris- 
tian tradition at the point where the Christian story originally opened, 
i.e. at the baptism, especially when there was no infancy narrative in a 
given situation to provide another alternative." Thus the baptismal con- 
text supplied by the Apocalypse of Adam may be the more original of 
the two. 

The account in Revelation 12 has interpreted a traditional myth con- 
cerning a divine child who, together with his divine mother, is threat- 
ened by an evil power, yet is rescued and finds safety in the wilderness 
until the evil power is destroyed, as a birth story, rather similar in struc- 
ture to Matthew's story of Joseph and Mary's flight to Egypt to avoid 
Herod's extermination of the firstborn. But the Apocalypse of Adam, and 
the Gospels of Mark and of the Hebrews have interpreted the myth as a 
baptism story.?? In Mark the Savior is baptized in the (ordinary) water to 


32. Without suggesting that Sethian interpretations were attached to the myth be- 
hind Rev 12 in precisely the following ways, one might equally well read it in terms 
of the Sethian exegesis of Genesis 1-6 (utilizing the above numeration of episodes 
1-15 in Rev 12): The woman is celestial (associated with the sun, moon and stars) 
yet also gives birth, which suggests the celestial Sophia's manifestation in the form 
of Eve (1), who becomes pregnant (2), is opposed by an evil power, i.e. the red 
dragon (3) and bears a male child, i.e. Seth (4), who (with his seed) is caught up 
(5) to the aeon or put in a holy dwelling place (as in Apoc. Adam, perhaps Sodom 
and Gomorrah as in Gos. Egypt), i.e. the wilderness (6), and will stay there for a 
time (7), thus overthrowing the powers, i.e. the dragon (8) who brought the flood; 
finally a voice or Logos, i.e. Seth, will announce the arrival of final salvation (9). Or 
possibly the myth could reflect the activity of Sophia (1) who becomes pregnant 
with her passions (2), from which appears the Archon, i.e. the dragon (3). Sophia 
does not bear Adam, yet projects his image, which the Archon(s) fashion into Adam 
(4). Skipping the duplications (5, 6, 7) of episodes 11, 12 and 13, Adam, not the 
dragon, is thrown down to matter (8), but salvation arrives in the form of Epinoia or 
Eve-Zóé (9) whom the Archon, i.e. the dragon, pursues (10), but she becomes an 
eagle on the tree of Gnosis (as does Christ in Ap. John) (11). The couple is expelled 
from paradise, but produce Seth and his seed who are taken to the acon, i.e. the 
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which he comes, after which the Spirit descends to the Savior together 
with a Voice that pronounces him as Son of God. The parallel in Mat- 
thew agrees, but has reservations about the appropriateness of Jesus’ 
baptism in water by the inferior figure of John, while the Fourth Gospel 
entirely suppresses Jesus’ explicit water baptism by John, in the process 
demoting John to the Voice of one crying in the wilderness, whose only 
subsequent function is to witness to the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. 
Like the Apocalypse of Adam, the Fourth Gospel rejects the notion that 
the Savior could have undergone an ordinary water baptism in any 
meaningful sense. On the contrary, for John, Jesus is both the dispenser 
of the Holy Spirit—the Living Water whose ingestion brings eternal life 
(Jn 4:7-15; 7:37-39)—as well as the one who will baptize “his own.”33 
Baptism in “water and Spirit” leads not so much towards entry into the 
Kingdom of God as it does to a vision of that kingdom, tantamount to 
being born “anew” or “from above" (cf. Jn 3:3 with 3:5-8). Here the 
target of anti-baptismal polemic seems to be the standard baptismal 
practices of the wider “apostolic” or Great Church with which the author 
of 1 John (1:7; 4:1-3; 5:6-8) seems to make common cause. 

The targets of the anti-baptismal polemic in the Apocalypse of Adam 
are difficult to determine. They may be, as Hedrick thinks, other Sethian 
groups who persisted in the practice of water baptism, unaware that 


wilderness (12), after which the Archon brings the flood (14) and thereafter makes 
war on the offspring of the woman Eve, i.e. the seed of Seth (15). Obviously there 
underlies the versions of the myth in Rev 12 and in the thirteen kingdoms of the 
Apocalypse of Adam a very basic mythical structure concerning a divine child who 
together with his divine mother is threatened by an evil power, yet is rescued and 
finds safety in the wilderness until the evil power is destroyed. The general pattern 
could be made to apply not only to Adam and his divine mother or to Seth and his 
mother Eve, but also to the birth of Jesus to Mary and their flight to Egypt from 
Herod; indeed, the pattern has a certain resemblance to aspects of the Isis-Osiris- 
Horus cycle as well as the stories of Zeus and Rhea, Perseus and Danaae, and Jason 
and Diomede. 

33. Likewise, the second compositional stage of the Trimorphic Protennoia re- 
gards the Logos, who descends with the Five Seals at the conclusion of the first- 
Stage aretalogy, as the one who pours forth Living Water upon the Spirit below out 
of its source, which is the Father-Voice aspect of Protennoia, called the unpolluted 
spring of Living Water. So also the Gospel of the Egyptians understands the descent 
of Seth as Logos to be the bestowal of a holy baptism, probably in Living Water. 
These baptismal descents of the Logos or Seth are initiated by Barbelo, the Father- 
Mother, an exalted Sophia figure, who communicates to those who loved her by 
Voice or Word, as in the Johannine prologue and the Trimorphic Protennoia. 
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water merely symbolizes the lust of the powers, an attitude held both by 
the redactor and by a later branch of Sethianism that Epiphanius 
(Panarion 39-40) calls Archontics. Or they may be non-Sethian Chris- 
tians who practiced water baptism. Hedrick sees no Christian influence 
in the Apocalypse of Adam, and so dates it before the first half of the 
second century, at a point before the Christianization of the Sethian 
movement. However, certain motifs occur in source B which may in- 
deed be of Christian origin, such as three of the thirteen speculations on 
the origin of the Illuminator as the son of a prophet, or son of a virgin or 
a son of Solomon attributed to the second, third and fourth kingdoms 
(V 78,7-79,19), the “signs and wonders” performed by the Illuminator, 
and the punishing of the flesh of the man upon whom the Holy Spirit 
comes (V 77,16-18).34 Be this as it may, there can be no question that 
the final redactor of the Apocalypse of Adam intended to polemicize 
against water baptism; the true holy baptism is birth not through water, 
but by the Logos of the true IIluminator(s). 

Perhaps this polemical situation is a reflection of a struggle within the 
Christian Sethian community itself. Based on Epiphanius’ (Panarion 
39-40) reports on the Sethians and Archontics, Hedrick places the 
Apocalypse of Adam at an early date (late first century)?? before the 
Sethians bifurcated into pro-baptismal Sethians who maintained their 
Christian self-understanding and non-Christian Archontics who attached 
little significance to the earthly Jesus and condemned the Christian sac- 
raments, especially baptism, but continued to use books in the name of 


34. The Illuminator will come in great glory, bring the knowledge of the eternal 
God, and perform signs and wonders. The god of the powers will become angry, at 
which point the glory will withdraw and the flesh of the man who was the illumina- 
tor when he had the glory will be punished. However, since the punishment is not 
specified nor is said to result in death (followed by a resurrection), all one can con- 
clude is that the reference is to an anonymous charismatic figure who ran afoul of 
the authorities and was punished; there is no compelling reason to identify this 
figure with Christ. 

35. C. W. HEDRICK, The Apocalypse of Adam: A Literary and Source Analysis 
(Society of Biblical Literature Dissertation Series 46; Chico, CA: Scholar’s Press, 
1980), 209-215, discussing the article of F. MORARD, “L "Apocalypse d'Adam de Nag 
Hammadi: un essai d'interprétation," in Gnosis and Gnosticism (ed. M. Krause; Nag 
Hammadi Studies 8; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 35-42; Epiphanius places the Archontics 
in Palestine towards the end of Constantius II’s reign, ca. 350-360, although they 
had already spread their teaching east of the Euphrates into greater Armenia. 
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Seth, boasting in certain Sethian prophets such as Marsanios.3° More 
recent opinion has tended to reject such an early dating for the Apoca- 
Iypse of Adam. G. Stroumsa, J.-M. Sevrin, and F. Morard see it as a 
work which betrays Christian influences, especially in the name of the 
imperishable “illuminators” Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus (V 85,30, a 
barbarization of “Jesus of Nazareth”), in the description of the third 
appearance of the Illuminator in V 76,8-77,3, and in the thirteenth king- 
dom's description of the Illuminator (V 82,11-19).37 My own inclination 
is to consider Hedrick’s sources “A” and “B” as products of the mid- 
second century, while their redactional incorporation into the present 
Apocalypse of Adam may have occurred toward the end of that century. 
In any case, it seems probable that the emphasis on an undefiled baptism 
in Living Water of celestial quality in these Sethian works may be ex- 
plained by the likelihood that in the late-second century the Sethians, 
like Mani and his followers as well as the precursors of the Archontics, 
were reacting strongly against certain cults, perhaps especially Chris- 
tians, who practiced water baptism. On the other hand, the Sethian em- 
phasis on a celestial baptism could proceed in a rapprochement with 
Christianity, as Melchizedek, the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the Gospel 
of the Egyptians show,38 and even with non-Christian groups engaging 


36. Perhaps to be associated with the putative author of the Nag Hammadi trac- 
tate Marsanes, although the latter applies baptismal terminology, not to a commu- 
nity ritual, but to a heavenly rite, reminiscent of that undergone by Zostrianos. 

37. G. STROUMSA, Another Seed, 97-103; J.-M. SEVRIN, Le dossier baptismal 
séthien, Ch. 4. passim, while G. W. MACRAE, “The Apocalypse of Adam Reconsid- 
ered," Society of Biblical Literature 1972 Seminar Papers, ed. L. C. McGaughy 
(Missoula, MT: Scholar's Press, 1972), 573-575, and F. MORARD, L ‘Apocalypse 
d'Adam (NH V, 5) (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Textes» 15; 
Québec and Louvain: Presses de l'Université Laval and Éditions Peeters, 1985), 
followed by P. PERKINS, “Apocalypse of Adam: The Genre and Function of a Gnos- 
tic Apocalypse," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 39 (1977), 382-395 deny any substan- 
tial Christian influences. 

38. The concept of a higher baptism is paralleled in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(III 63,4-68), where the Father and his Pronoia establish a superior, holy baptism 
conveyed by the Logos-begotten body of Seth, who descends upon Jesus and nulli- 
fies the powers of the thirteen kingdoms. This baptism involves the appearance of all 
the baptismal dramatis personae discussed already (including Micheus, Michar, and 
Mnesinous, Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus the Living Water and Yoel who pre- 
sides “over the name"; similarly in Zost. and the Untitled treatise of the Bruce Co- 
dex). And, at least in Codex III, it involves the "renunciations of the Five Seals in 
the Spring baptism" (which F. MORARD, “L ‘Apocalypse d'Adam de Nag Hammadi: 
un essai d'interprétation," 37 thinks refers to an inferior water baptism). This is all 
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in a Platonically inspired contemplative practice of celestial ascent, as is 
shown by Zostrianos and Marsanes. 


B. The Hypostasis of the Archons and the Thought of Norea 


The extraordinary similarity between the Hypostasis of the Archons 
and On the Origin of the World (NHC II,4 and 5) has led many scholars 
to detect signs of redactional activity in them.3? The current consensus 
seems to be that the Hypostasis of the Archons and On the Origin of the 
World are independent interpretations of a hypothetical common source, 
probably a heterodox Jewish rewriting of Genesis 1-9. In turn the Hy- 
postasis has perhaps undergone at least two further redactions, one 
Sethian (which Schenke calls an *Apocalypse of Norea"), and another 
Christian (which seems much influenced by Pauline notions), perhaps 
reaching its present form in the late-second century. 

As E. Pagels*° has shown, the present Hypostasis of the Archons be- 
gins with explicit citations from “the great apostle” Paul (Col 1:13 plus 


very similar to the Trimorphic Protennoia, where the Five Seals, brought down by 
the Logos who puts on Jesus, are interpreted as a means of ascent out of the psychic 
and somatic thought into the light (XIII 48,6-35). 

39. P. NAGEL, Das Wesen der Archonten. Koptischer Text, Übersetzung und gri- 
echische Rückübersetzung, Konkordanz und Indizes (Wissenschaftliche Beitráge der 
Martin-Luther Universität, 1970/6; Halle, 1970); R. A. BULLARD, The Hypostasis of 
the Archons, The Coptic Text with Translation and Commentary (Patristiche Texte 
und Studien 10), Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1970; B. LAYTON, “The Hypostasis of the 
Archons or The Reality of the Rulers,” Harvard Theological Review 67 (1974), 
351-425 and 69 (1976), 31-101; R. KASSER, “Formation de l'Hypostase des Archon- 
tes,” Bulletin de la Société d'Archéologie Copte 21 (1975), 83-103; A. BOHLIG and 
P. LABIB, Die Koptische-gnostiche Schrift ohne Titel aus Codex II von Nag Hamma- 
di (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut fiir Orientsforschung 
58; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1972), esp. 27-30; M. TARDIEU, Trois mythes gnosti- 
ques, Adam, Eros et les animaux d'Égypte dans un écrit de Nag Hammadi (II,5) 
(Paris; Etudes augustiniennes, 1974), esp. 30-37; B. BARC, “L’Hypostase des Ar- 
chontes,” in B. Barc and M. Roberge, L'Hypostase des Archontes: Traité gnostique 
sur l'origine de l'Homme, du Monde et les Archontes (NH II, 4) (Bibliothéque copte 
de Nag Hammadi, section « Textes » 5; Québec and Louvain: Presses de I’ Université 
Laval and Éditions Peeters, 1980), esp. 1-48; L. PAINCHAUD, L "Écrit sans titre: 
traité sur l'origine du monde (NH II, 5 et XIII, 2 et Brit. Lib. Or. 4926[1]) (Bibli- 
othéque copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Textes » 21; Québec and Louvain: Pres- 
ses de l'Université Laval and Éditions Peeters, 1995), passim; and H.-M. SCHENKE, 
*Gnostic Sethianism," 596-597. 

40. E. H. PAGELS, “Exegesis and Exposition of the Genesis Creation Accounts in 
Selected texts from Nag Hammadi," in Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism and Early Chris- 
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Eph 6:11-12 in II 86, 22-25). It interprets the Archons' and Adam's 
psychic ignorance and weakness and the Archons' inability to grasp 
spiritual things in terms of Paul's teaching on true wisdom and power in 
1 Corinthians 2:14,16-18, 15:43-49 and Colossians 3:12. The dialogue 
between Norea and Eleleth concluding the work likewise abounds with 
multiple allusions to Pauline passages that refer to spiritual conflict with 
hostile cosmic powers; indeed, the revelation of the spirit of truth is 
coincident with the eschatological appearance of the true man in a hu- 
man body (II 96,33-35). Unlike the rather polemical appropriation of 
Johannine materials in the later redaction of the Trimorphic Protennoia, 
the use of Pauline conceptions and turns of phrase in the Hypostasis of 
the Archons is essentially an endorsement of Paul's treatment of the 
protological episodes of Genesis. Here there is no evidence of conflict 
with Christianity, but rather of its positive appropriation, as in Valentin- 
ian Christianity generally. 

But behind this "Paulinized" version of the Hypostasis of the Archons, 
there is evidence of a Sethian interpretation of an underlying heterodox, 
probably Jewish, reading of Genesis similar to that found in the Apocry- 
phon of John, On the Origin of the World, and in Irenaeus’ *Ophite" 
source (Adversus Haereses 1.30). This source is restricted to matters of 
anthropogony alone with no attention to the generation and nature of the 
divine world typical of most Sethian treatises. Its two main focal points 
are the creation and enlightenment of Adam and the procreation of the 
human race in two branches, that of Cain and Abel, sprung from carnal 
intercourse, and that of Seth, sprung from the union of the enlightened 
Adam with the spiritual Eve-Z6é. A Sethian redactor has apparently 
arranged this material into a tripartite structure, according to which the 
account of the three stages of Adam’s creation, from somatic to psychic 
to spiritual, correspond to a separate account of three human races, that 
of Cain from the carnal Eve, of Abel from the psychic Eve, and of Seth, 
born not from an earthly woman, but from the heavenly Adam and the 
Spiritual woman above; the resulting generations are respectively ruled 
by Yaldabaoth-Samael, Sabaoth, and Sophia, and enlightened by Eve, 


Sonin ed. C. W, Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1986), 
57-281. 
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Eve's daughter Norea, and finally by the coming of the "true man." As 
B. Barc has pointed out,*! Adam's story prefigures that of all humans: 


Adam's History Human History 
Creation 
Material Adam created by Archons Carnal Cain begotten by the Powers 
(87,25-33). (91,11-12). 
Psychic Adam animated by chief Archon Psychic Abel begotten by chief Power 
(88,3-6). (91,13-14). 
Spiritual Adam indwelt/named by the Spirit Spiritual Seth begotten/named by spiritual 
(88,11-17). woman (91,30-33). 
Fall 

Adam placed in Paradise (88, 24-26) Noah placed in the ark (92, 8-14). 
Archons bring sleep of ignorance on Adam The Archons bring the flood 
(89,3-10). (92,4-8). 
Spiritual woman awakens Adam (89,11-15). — (N)orea nears the ark to join Noah 

(92,14-17). 
The powers attempt to pollute her (89,18-24) The Archons try to seduce Norea 

(92,18-31). 
She hides in the Tree of knowledge Norea fails to prevent reconstruction of the 
(89,25-26). ark (9217-18) 

Salvation 

Spiritual woman enters the serpent The true man incarnated in a body 
(89,31-32). (96,33-35) 
She gives him the fruit of the Tree He teaches and gives them the oil of eter- 
(89,32-90,15). nal life (97, 1-4). 
Adam is enlightened and leaves Paradise Humans know their root and ascend to the 
(90,15-91,7) light (97,7 9; 14-16). 
Adam is enlightened and leaves Paradise Humans know their root and ascend to the 
(90,15-91,7) light (97,7 9: 14-16). 


The prominence in this work of Norea as sister of Seth and offspring 
and earthly manifestation of Sophia through Eve may have inspired the 
short treatise Norea (1X,2), which conceives Norea on two levels.42 She 


41. See B. BARC, L 'Hypostase des Archontes, 46-48. 

42. See B. A. PEARSON, “The Figure of Norea in Gnostic Literature,” Proceed- 
ings of the International Colloquium on Gnosticism, Stockholm, August 20-25, 1973, 
ed. G. Widengren (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie ock Antikvitets Akademiens Handlin- 
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is the upper Sophia who cried out to the Father of the All (i.e. Adamas 
conceived as Ennoia) and was restored to her place in the ineffable Epi- 
noia (perhaps the light Eleleth to whom she cries in the Hypostasis of 
the Archons) and thus in the divine Autogenes. On the other hand, she is 
also the lower Sophia, manifested as daughter of Eve and wife-sister of 
Seth who is yet to be delivered from her deficiency, which will surely be 
accomplished by the intercession of the Four Luminaries or their minis- 
ters. It is interesting that here Adamas is himself the Father of the All, 
yet is also called Nous and Ennoia as well as Father of Nous, a set of 
identifications which recalls the nature of Adamas as bisexual, both Fa- 
ther and Mother, or else as Man and Son of Man (which are perhaps the 
two names that make the “single name" Man, Norea IX 28,27-29,5). 


IV. 175-200+ CE: THOROUGHLY CHRISTIANIZED SETHIANISM 


In the preceding, I have urged an early dating (100-125 CE) for the 
Pronoia monologue of the longer version of the Apocryphon of John and 
the first compositional stage of the Trimorphic Protennoia; a slightly 
later date (125-175 CE) for the second and third compositional stages of 
the Trimorphic Protennoia, sources A and B of the Apocalypse of Adam, 
and for the shorter version of the Apocryphon. The longer version of the 
Apocryphon of John would have come later, about 185-200 CE, during 
the period when the Apocalypse of Adam, the Hypostasis of the Archons, 
and the Thought of Norea were produced. I would also urge an early 
date (100-125 CE) for the traditional materials they all include, such as 
the Sophia myth, the exegesis of Genesis 1-9 and other early Jewish 
traditions, the salvific triple-descent of the divine first thought, and the 
Barbeloite baptismal rite. Towards the end of the first century both Pla- 
tonic/Neopythagorean and Christian thought begin to contribute to their 
theological articulation. But in the first half of the second, the polemical 
use of Christological motifs begin to appear, perhaps beginning with the 
Trimorphic Protennoia—which may reflect the debate over the interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Gospel evident in the Johannine epistles—by mid- 
century increasing in tempo with the appearance of explicit heresiologi- 
cal summaries and refutations of the Gnostic systems, e.g. Justin’s lost 


gar, Filologisk-filosofiska serien, 17. Stockholm/Leiden: Almqvist & Wiksell/E. J. 
Brill, 1977), 143-152. 
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Syntagma, and culminating with Irenaeus toward the end of the second 
century and Hippolytus in the early third. 

These Sethian treatises stress the movement of salvation from above 
to below by means of descending redeemer-revealers who appear and 
reveal gnosis at certain special points in primordial and especially in 
recent history where they not infrequently confer a baptismal rite (al- 
though not in Norea or the Hypostasis of the Archons). 

Aside from Allogenes, Zostrianos, Marsanes and the Three Steles of 
Seth, which belong in a category apart, there are two Sethian works 
which I have not placed in this period: Melchizedek and the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. The Gospel of the Egyptians seems to me to have taken 
shape a bit later, sometime in the late second century, since it seems to 
presuppose the existence of the extant versions of the Apocryphon of 
John and the Trimorphic Protennoia. It also shares some of the baptis- 
mal nomenclature (especially Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus, and 
Micheus, Michar, and Mnesinous) known to the redactor of the Apoca- 
lypse of Adam. In turn, the baptismal doxology and trisagion used in 
Melchizedek seems to invoke a set of divine beings similar to those 
found in the five doxologies that punctuate the theogonic episodes nar- 
rated in the Gospel of the Egyptians; the key element is the invocation 
of Doxomedon as first-born of the Aeons, a name apparently unattested 
elsewhere except in the Gospel of the Egyptians, Melchizedek, and Zos- 
trianos. It will also become evident that Zostrianos, a product of the 
early third century, shows many points of dependence on the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, which thus takes on the role of an important mediator 
between the Sethian treatises of the descent pattern and those of the 
ascent pattern. 


A. The Gospel of the Egyptians 


As H.-M. Schenke has suggested, ^ the emphasis of the Gospel of the 
Egyptians seems to lie upon the baptismal traditions and prayers that 
conclude it (III 64,9-68,1), while the preceding sections seem to provide 
a mythological justification for them. Indeed the first part of the Gospel 
of the Egyptians seems to be structured almost entirely around these five 
doxologies enumerating the principal transcendent beings whose origins 


43. Compare NHC IX 16,16-18,7; 5,23-6,10 with IV 59,13-29; III 49,22-50,9; 
53,12-54,6; 55,16-56,3; 61,23-62,12. 
44, H.-M. SCHENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism," 600-601. 
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the treatise narrates: the great Invisible Spirit, the male virgin Barbelo, 
the thrice-male Child, the male virgin Youel (a double of Barbelo), 
Esephech the Child of the Child (a double of the thrice-male Child), the 
great Doxomedon Aeon (containing the previous three beings, 
cf. Zostrianos VIII 61,15-21 and the Gospel of the Egyptians III 43, 15- 
16: “the great aeon, where the Triple Male Child is"), and various other 
pleromas and aeons. 

In comparison to the Apocryphon of John, the initial theogony of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians is extremely complex, introducing several new 
figures who are interrelated by means of various interweaving triads of 
divine beings. For example, the Gospel of the Egyptians seems to inter- 
pose within the supreme divine triad an additional, median triad*5 be- 
tween the Invisible Spirit and Barbelo, namely “the living Silence,” an 
unspecified Father, and a Thought (Ennoia). This Thought in turn be- 
comes the Father member of the succeeding triad Ennoia, Barbelo, and 
the Triple Male Child. Here the Autogenes Child has been renamed the 
*Triple Male Child," and becomes the Father member of another new 
triad, the Triple Male Child, Youel, and Esephech (the Child of the 
Child). The first two of these three beings appear elsewhere only in 
Zostrianos and Allogenes, and the third only in Zostrianos (metathesized 
as Ephesech), although not as part of a triad.46 


45. This triad, "the living Silence," may have been developed by Allogenes et al. 
into the separate hypostasis called the Triple Power. 

46. Apparently, the Gospel of the Egyptians understands the Invisible Spirit, Bar- 
belo and the three beings Triple Male Child, Youel, and Esephech to constitute the 
Five Seals, which elsewhere designates the baptismal rite. This might be compared 
to the similar transcendent quintet with different names (Pronoia, Ennoia, Prognosis, 
Aphtharsia and Aionia Zôê) that occurs as the “aeonic Pentad” in the Apocryphon of 
John (II 6,2-10). Perhaps the Gospel of the Egyptians has combined two traditional 
numerological groupings: a triad consisting of the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo, and 
Autogenes from the Apocryphon of John and Trimorphic Protennoia, and another 
tradition of a pentad of divine beings that was perhaps inspired by the name of the 
Sethian baptismal tradition, the Five Seals. This suggests a baptismal context for 
these doxologies, perhaps also implying Schenke’s (“Gnostic Sethianism,” 603-604) 
notion of a divine pentad (cf. Ap. John II 6,2 and Steles Seth VII 120,20) of names 
(cf. Trim, Prot. XIII 49,28-32, “the Five seals of these particular names”) which are 
invoked in the course of the baptismal ascent (in five stages: investiture, baptizing, 
enthroning, glorifying, rapture into the light, XIII 48,15-35). Perhaps these five 
names, associated with the Five Seals, were invoked in the course of a quintuple 
baptism or sealing ceremony. 
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It appears that Autogenes, the Child figure of the Father-Mother-Child 
triad of the Apocryphon of John, has been replaced by or expanded into 
another Father-Mother-Child triad (the thrice-male Child, the male vir- 
gin Youel, and Esephech the Child of the Child). This leaves the Auto- 
genes Logos almost as an afterthought in this system, although he is still 
said to be produced by the Invisible Spirit and Barbelo (““Pronoia”) and 
is still credited with establishing the Four Luminaries by his Word. 
Adamas seems to occupy a still lower rank, as in the Apocryphon of 
John (where he is produced by Foreknowledge and Mind): Adamas 
appears after, and is separated from, the Autogenes Logos and is pro- 
duced by *Man" (the Invisible Spirit) and a lower double of Barbelo, 
Mirothoe. In turn, Adam conjoins with Prophania to produce the Four 
Luminaries and Seth, who conjoins with Plesithea to produce his seed. 
The Gospel of the Egyptians arranges all these female figures such as 
Barbelo, Youel, Meirothea, Prophania, Plesithea, and Metanoia into an 
interlocking series of genealogical father-mother-child triads.47 All of 
these figures except Metanoia are present in Zostrianos (e.g., VIII 6,30- 
7,1), where Meirothea, Prophania, and Plesithea are the respective 
mothers of Adamas, Seth and the Four Luminaries, and the angels (the 
primordial seed of Seth). 


47. Denoting father figures by “F,” mother figures by “M,” and son figures by 
“S,” one can delineate the following triadic theogony: 1) The Invisible Spirit (F), the 
living Silence (M) and the Father (S) who is in turn the father in the triad 2) Ennoia 
(F), Barbelo (M) and the Thrice-male Child = the Great Christ (S) who is in turn the 
father of the triad 3) Thrice-male Child (F), Youel (M), and Esephech the Child of 
the Child (S). At this point, 4) the (Invisible) Spirit (F) and Pronoia (M; i.e. Barbelo) 
produce the Logos (S) who is the Autogenes Logos. The chain of triads then begins 
again with 5) the descent of Man (F, perhaps the Invisible Spirit) who emits Mi- 
rothoe (M) and they together produce Adamas (S) who in turn 6) as father couples 
with Prophania (M) to produce the Four Luminaries and Seth (S), who in turn 7) as 
father couples with his daughter Plesithea (M) to produce the seed of Seth (SS). 
Next, but now in a negative vein, 8) the voice of the fourth Luminary Eleleth (F) 
produces the hylic Sophia cloud (M) who by the agency of Gamaliel and Gabriel (in 
the Luminaries Harmozel and Oroiael respectively) produce the ignorant angel Sakla 
and the demon Nebruel (SS) who then produce the twelve aeons and angels presid- 
ing over Chaos. Interestingly, a double of Sophia called Metanoia is produced as 
another female figure who, in order to “fill up the deficiency" (in the Light Eleleth), 
instigates the sowing of the seed of Seth (apparently) into logos-begotten bodies or 
aeonic dwellings prepared by Hormos. This race comes into being through Edokla 
(M) who gives birth by the Logos (F) to Truth and Justice (SS). 
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The Gospel of the Egyptians seems also to know the myth of Sophia 
from the version found in the Trimorphic Protennoia, according to 
which a voice from the fourth Luminary Eleleth urges the production of 
a ruler for Chaos, in effect holding Sophia blameless for the creation of 
the lower world. In the Gospel of the Egyptians, this initiates the descent 
of the hylic Sophia cloud, who produces, not the chief Archon Yalda- 
baoth as in other Sethian treatises, but first, apparently the Matter of the 
lower world, and second—upon the command of Gamaliel, minister of 
the first Light Harmozel—two figures: the chief angel Sakla and the 
demon Nebruel, the makers of twelve aeons and angels and of man. 
After Sakla's boast in his sole deity and the traditional voice from above 
announcing the prior existence of Man and Son of Man, a double of 
Sophia named Metanoia is introduced to make up for the deficiency in 
the Aeon of Eleleth due to Sophia's descent. She descends to the world 
which is called the image of the night, which may reflect another ety- 
mology of Eleleth's name, perhaps Lilith (Adam's first but recalcitrant 
wife in Jewish mythology) or rar) (“night”), and suggesting that 
Eleleth is ultimately responsible for the created order.48 

The Gospel of the Egyptians also mentions three advents (rapovoíat) 
through which Seth passes at the times of the flood, the conflagration, 
and the (final) judgment, which are clearly related to the three descents 
of the Illuminator on the same three occasions in the Apocalypse of 
Adam. The tradition of Seth's advents is set in a baptismal context, since 
Seth’s third descent serves to establish a baptism through a “logos- 
begotten body prepared by the virgin" (Barbelo?). This logos-begotten 
body turns out to be Jesus, whom Seth puts on, as in the 7rimorphic 
Protennoia (XIII 50,12-16; cf. the Ophite version of this theme in Ire- 
naeus, Adversus Haereses 1.30,12-13). 

Finally there is the lengthy list of the various baptismal figures 
(111 64,9-65,26) and the two concluding hymnic sections (III 66,8-22 
and 66,22-68,1) which the edition of Béhlig and Wisse has adroitly 
reconstructed in the form of two separate hymns of five strophes each, 
perhaps again reflecting the tradition of the Five Seals. In this regard, 
the Five Seals tradition may even have given rise to the fivefold repeti- 
tion of the doxologies (enumerated above, note 43) demarcating the 
stages of the theogony in the first part of the Gospel of the Egyptians, as 


_ 48. Compare 55°71 (Ewoddpos = Lucifer) of Is 14:12-15. For other etymologies 
of this name, see below on Zostrianos and in the previous chapter, on Hypsiphrone. 
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well as the quintet of beings comprising the Doxomedon aeon.*? The 
concluding baptismal hymns are strongly Christian in flavor, especially 
the first one, mentioning Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus and, very fre- 
quently, Jesus. The list of baptismal figures preceding the prayers re- 
veals a multitude of new names (most of which show up in the baptis- 
mal sections of Zostrianos) alongside the more traditional ones, such as 
Micheus, Michar, Mnesinous, Gamaliel and Samblo (in both the Apoca- 
lypse of Adam and the Trimorphic Protennoia) and Abrasax and 
Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus (in the Apocalypse of Adam). Also in- 
cluded are Autogenes and his companion Adamas, Seth and his compan- 
ion Jesus, the seed of Seth, and *the souls of the sons," who reside in the 
Four Luminaries Harmozel, Oroiael, Davithe and Eleleth respectively 
(as in the Apocryphon of John or the Trimorphic Protennoia). 

Before passing on to the Platonizing group of Sethian treatises, one 
should also note the occurrence of the terms Protophanes and Kalyptos 
in the Sethian descent pattern treatises. *Kalyptos" occurs in a broken 
context in the Gospel of the Egyptians (IV 57,16) and also—in trans- 
lated form—as a cognomen for Barbelo in the Trimorphic Protennoia 
(XIII 38,10, “the immeasurable one who is hidden”). Likewise the name 
Protophanes seems to occur in both the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(IV 55,25, “the First One who appeared," T[N[wol<ptr> eTaq- 
[OYCDN]2 [€]BOA.) as a cognomen for the Thrice-male Child, and in the 
Apocryphon of John (II 8,32) it occurs as a cognomen for the “true hu- 
man" Pigeradamas and perhaps also as a cognomen for the “triple male" 
and “first human" Barbelo in II 5,11 (in the form TragopTt NEI EBOA). 
So also the feminine figure of Prophania, who in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians (III, 15-22) functions as Adamas' consort in the production of Seth 
and the Four Luminaries, is a feminine variant of Protophanes. 

It appears that at an early point, certain Sethians regarded either Bar- 
belo or Pigeradamas as the true or first—i.e., archetypal—Human to 
*first appear" as bisexual beings, both female (as the Ennoia of the god 
*Man") and male (as Triple Male Child, the Son of the god “Man”). 


49. The Doxomedon Aeon contains the supreme pentad of the Invisible Spirit, 
Barbelo, the Triple Male Child, Youel, and Esepech (IV 56,23-57,1); compare the 
Pentads of Ap. John II 6,2-10 (the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo, Foreknowledge, Incor- 
ruptibility, and Eternal Life), of Eugnostos (Propator, Autopator, Immortal Man, Son 
of Man, and Savior/Son of Son of Man), of Irenaeus’ (Haer. 1.30.1) Ophites (First 
Man, Ennoia, Second Man, Third Man, First Woman), and of Philo's “Ark” in 
QE 2.68 (the Logos plus the creative, ruling, merciful, and legislative *powers"), 
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When the Father-Mother-Child triad was adopted as the supreme 
Sethian triad, these two figures became distinct Mother (Barbelo) and 
Son/Child (Autogenes) figures, but continued to bear their older epi- 
thets. When the Platonizing Sethian treatises reconceived Barbelo as a 
divine Intellect or Aeon, these epithets or cognomens were parceled out 
as its three subaeons, according to which the Barbelo Aeon was initially 
hidden (Kalyptos), then first appeared (Protophanes), and then instanti- 
ated (Autogenes), while the Triple Male Child continued Barbelo's sote- 
riological role as a being at large in the Barbelo Aeon, generally associ- 
ated with Protophanes and Autogenes. 

As an aid in conceptualizing this welter of beings that populate the di- 
vine world of the Gospel of the Egyptians, the following table is offered, 
where the figures are categorized by Father-Mother-Child relationships: 


The Theogony of the Gospel of the Egyptians 


| Father Figures Mother Figures Son Figures 


1) Invisible Spirit Silence — Pronoia ~ Barbelo Thrice Male Child — Gt. 
Christ 


Contents of Doxomedon Aeon: 
Thrice Male Child 


Ogdoad of Father (Prognosis, Aphtharsia, Aionia Zóé, ^ Logos, Thelema, Nous) 
Ogdoad of Mother Q) 
Ogdoad of Son (seven voices?) 


Domedon Doxomedon 


2) Thrice Male Child Youel Esephech Child of Child 
3) (Invisible) Spirit Pronoia Autogenes Logos 
4) Autogenes Logos Mirothoe Adamas 
5) Adamas + Autogenes Logos Prophania Seth & Four Luminaries 
6) Seth Plesithea Seed of Seth 
| 4 Luminaries & Contents: 
Harmozel - Adamas Charis Mneme Gamaliel 
Oroiael — Seth Synesis Agape Gabriel 
Davithe — Seed of Seth Aisthesis Eirene Samblo 
Eleleth - Earthly Phronesis Aionia Zóé ^ Abrasax 
| Sethites 
7) Eleleth, Gamaliel, Gabriel Hylic Sophia Cloud Sakla & Nebruel 
3) Hormos (?) Metanoia Earthly Sethites (7) 
9) Logos Edokla Truth & Justice of Sethites 
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B. Melchizedek 


Melchizedek is in sufficiently fragmentary condition as to preclude 
any thorough redactional analysis, although there are certainly traces of 
such activity. The bulk of the treatise is occupied with a lengthy revela- 
tion to Melchizedek, priest of God most high, from Gamaliel, tradition- 
ally identified as the servant of Harmozel, the first of the Sethian Four 
Luminaries, and one of the three or four "receivers" who during the 
baptismal rite rapture the enlightened seed of Seth into the light.°° In the 
Pistis Sophia (1.26 etc.), in the company of the overseer Jeu, Melchize- 
dek himself is the “receiver” (TapaArpmTwp)—or presides over other 
“receivers” —who raptures purified souls into the treasury of Light away 
from the archons, who swallow up their material remains. In Melchize- 
dek, in the course of Gamaliel's revelation, Melchizedek—who seems to 
be an eternal figure, strictly of an earthly nature, but without specific 
origin or end—is told of the future fleshly appearance, suffering, and 
rising of Jesus Christ, who is the true "priest of God most high" of 
whom Melchizedek is the earthly image (cf. Heb 7:3). At Christ's ad- 
vent, there will be a great struggle with the archons—with whom Mel- 
chizedek has already had to contend—who will spread lies about him 
just as they have concerning the true Adam, Eve, Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
and others. But the victory over the archons is assured, for at the end of 
the treatise, Christ appears to Melchizedek to promise not only his own 
final victory (he is “chief commander of the All”), but also that of Mel- 
chizedek (cf. the Qumran fragments 11QMelch); having now received 
baptism in Christ's name, he is able to offer up spiritual sacrifices (of 
himself and his followers) as opposed to the animal sacrifices of his pre- 
baptismal priesthood. 

In IX 5,23-6,10, Gamaliel follows his initial self-identification with 
the following invocation of prominent Sethian figures: 


IX 5 ? [O] essence of the [aeons *4 a]ba[ba ai]aiai ababa! 
O ?5 divine A [utogen]es of the [...] ?* [... the motion of every nature]! 2” 


50. See the Gospel of the Egyptians III 64,22-65,1. In Melchizedek (IX 5,17-23) 
Gamaliel is said to have been sent "to [rapture] the congregation of the children of 
Seth," which is precisely the function assigned him in the traditional Sethian liturgi- 
cal fragment embedded in one of the third-person narrative insertions in the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia (XIII 48,15-35): “And those who rapture raptured (him)—Gamaliel, 
[...Janen, Samblo, the servants of «the» great holy Luminaries—and they took him 
into the light-[place] of his Fatherhood." 
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O Mother] of the aeons, [B]arb[elo]! 78 

O first-]born of the aeons, 6 ' splendid Doxomedon Dom[edon]! ? 

O one of visions, Jesus Christ! ? 

O chief commanders of the Luminaries, you [powers] * Armozel, Oroiael, 

Daveithe, 5 Eleleth! 

And you man-of-light, é immortal Aeon Pigeradamas! 7 

And you good god of the * beneficent worlds, Mirocheirothetou! ? 
Through Jesus Christ, the Son '? of God. 


On the completion of Gamaliel's lengthy revelation, Melchizedek offers 
himself up as a sacrifice, and says he will pronounce his name as he 
"receives baptism [now] (and) forever among the living (and) holy 
[names], and in the [waters]." At this point he offers an ascription of 
praise (IX 16,16-18,7) in the form of a trisagion to various figures, 
again including the holy Father Abel Baruch (“blessed Father-God”), 
perhaps Autogenes (all that remains is “...Jaz”), the Mother Barbelo, 
Doxomedon, the Four Luminaries Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and 
Eleleth, probably the Man of Light Pigeradamas (“chief [commander 
...]man"), Mirocheirothetos, and Jesus Christ as commander-in-chief of 
the All. In both cases, the supreme figure or “essence of the aeons” who 
does “not exist" (i.e., is beyond being) is the Father of the All, Abel 
Baruch (probably “blessed Father God"). Oddly enough, the relative 
rank of Barbelo the Mother of the aeons and of Autogenes seems to be 
the reverse of their normal Sethian ranking. The figure of Doxomedon 
Dom[edon?], the first born of the aeons, is found elsewhere only in Zos- 
‘rianos and in the Gospel of the Egyptians, (where he seems to be a kind 
of aeonic container for the ogdoads of the Father, Mother and Child). In 
the frisagion, the first and fourth of Four Luminaries are called *com- 
manders in chief,” and the other two “commanders.” Both before and 
after the Four Luminaries, a trisagion is addressed to figures both of 
Whose names end in *...]man"; normally this would be the Man of light 
Pigeradamas, but the invocation on page 5 cited above identifies the first 
instance as Jesus Christ. Finally, both lists conclude with the figures of 
Mirocheirothetos (perhaps meaning “anointed one”) and Jesus Christ. 

Thus, as B. A. Pearson suggests,>! Melchizedek may be “a Jewish- 
Christian product containing an originally pre-Christian Melchizedek 
Speculation overlaid with Christian christological speculation” of the 
—— ee 


51, B. A. PEARSON, ed. and trans., “Melchizedek,” in Nag Hammadi Codices IX 
and X, eds, idem and S. Giversen (Nag Hammadi Studies 15. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1981), 229-250. 
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sort found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which has been recast as a 
Sethian revelation discourse. 


V. 200+ CE: THE PLATONIZING SETHIAN TREATISES 


The Sethian treatises of the “descent pattern” seem to have been pro- 
duced in the second century. They make much use of Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptural tradition in their depiction of sacred history, cosmic es- 
chatology, and soteriology, features which we shall see are largely 
lacking in the Platonizing Sethian treatises Zostrianos, the Three Steles 
of Seth, Allogenes, and Marsanes. The latter contain no obvious Chris- 
tian features and little that is Jewish beyond various sacred names. They 
focus, not on a diachronic, temporal, horizontal/linear axis of a sequence 
of cosmic events (Heilsgeschichte), but instead, upon a synchronic, 
atemporal, vertical axis of a hierarchy of ontological realities and modes 
of cognitive experience. Such eschatology as they do contain is focused 
on neither cosmos nor society, but on the spiritual progress of individu- 
als. Like the treatises of the descent pattern, the Platonizing Sethian 
treatises are also concerned to pass on their teaching to the elect genera- 
tions of the future. But the doctrine they pass on is centered on the phe- 
nomenon of individual enlightenment in the here and now rather than on 
a history of progressive enlightenment through successive descents of a 
revelatory figure. Of dominantly Platonic inspiration, the ancient tradi- 
tion upon which they focus is not so much biblical as it is Platonic, in- 
spired by the “revelations” contained in the mythical portions of Plato’s 
dialogues, especially the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus. 
Their eschatology is not transhistorical and cosmic, but individual and 
personal, and its goal or eschaton is individual spiritual improvement 
and salvific enlightenment. We now turn to the compositional history of 
those treatises. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE CHRONOLOGY AND REDACTION 
OF THE SETHIAN TREATISES: 
PART II 
TREATISES OF THE ASCENT PATTERN AND SUMMARY 


1. 200-300 CE: THE SETHIAN RAPPROCHEMENT WITH PLATONISM 


By the end of the second century, with not a few of their treatises in 
circulation, many Christian Sethians must have experienced growing 
tension with a developing Christian orthodoxy that increasingly resisted 
Sethian and various other attempts to elaborate upon the myth of the 
preexistent redeemer Christ. Facing increasing rejection by the apolo- 
getes, heresiologists, and other militant intelligentsia of the wider 
Church, those Sethians who had not the stomach for such controversy 
would have begun to seek out other, less problematical spiritual affilia- 
tions. No doubt some turned away from comparatively more socially- 
zealous institutional religions toward the more reflective and philoso- 
phical alternatives offered by pagan religious traditions that would be 
conducive to articulating their sense of being an elect people. 

One such alternative was popular Platonism of the sort espoused not 
only by formal Middle Platonic philosophical schools and popular 
epitomes of Platonic doctrine but also by the Hermetic movement and 
the growing supply of treatises under the name of Hermes Trismegistus. 
Such a shift would likely have entailed an attenuation—though certainly 
not cessation—of emphasis on community membership and social 
boundaries defined along the lines of moral purity, group ritual perform- 
ance, and leadership hierarchies toward an emphasis on the discovery of 
the truth within oneself through individual acts of transcendental specu- 
lation and mystical contemplation. But an increasing interest in self- 
performable techniques of spiritual ascent with its attendant possibilities 
for individualism could also have encouraged a de-emphasis upon the 
older eschatological interpretation of their own sacred history. Since 
Such a de-emphasis would tend to loosen their sense of being a commu- 
nity defined by ancient tradition, Sethianism as a self-conscious social 
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movement could easily have begun to fragment and dwindle. In fact, 
during the last quarter of the fourth century, the heresiologist Epiphanius 
of Salamis (Panarion 39.1.1-4) seemed to have difficulty in remember- 
ing where Sethians could be found, although he does state that a branch 
he calls the Archontics could be found in decline in Palestine after hav- 
ing reached a peak around the time of Constantine (Panarion 40.1.1-2). 
While the earlier Sethian treatises such as the Apocryphon of John, 
Trimorphic Protennoia, and Gospel of the Egyptians portray the advent 
of salvation through a series of temporally successive salvific descents 
by the supreme deity's First Thought appearing in various modalities or 
guises, the group of treatises comprising A//ogenes, the Three Steles of 
Seth, Zostrianos, and Marsanes exhibit a more vertical, non-temporal, 
supra-historical scheme in which salvation is achieved, not through a 
higher being's revelatory descents, but through a graded series of vi- 
sionary ascents initiated by the Gnostic himself. The conceptuality of 
these treatises is dominated by interest in the hierarchical levels of the 
transcendental world marked out by the stages of the visionary ascent. 
The levels are conceived as aeons that are usually identified by the name 
of the spiritual power that presides over each one, and the spiritual pow- 
ers so named are largely the same ones that occur in the descent-pattern 
treatises already discussed: the Invisible Spirit and its Silence; the male 
virginal Barbelo and her three powers (now completely redefined); her 
son the divine Autogenes; Adamas/Pigeradamas and the Triple-Male 
Child; and certain feminine powers who appear to be lower doubles of 
Barbelo, such as Youel/Yoel and Meirothea. On the other hand, some of 
the descent-pattern names no longer occur, such as those of the earthly 
protoplasts Adam, Eve, Seth, and Noah, and those of the descending 
feminine revelatory powers Pronoia, Epinoia, and, except for Zostrianos 
and perhaps Marsanes, even Sophia. No longer does one find accounts 
of the origin and structure of the lower world. Gone also is nearly any 
trace of Christian conceptuality. Instead, a host of new terms and names 
are introduced: the Triple Powered One, Kalyptos (the Hidden One), 
Protophanes (the First Appearing One), the Repentance, the Sojourn, the 
Aeonic Copies, the Ethereal Earth, as well as rather more abstract terms, 
such as Being, Life, Mind, Existence, Vitality, Mentality, “those who 
truly exist,” “those who are unified,” "the all-perfect ones." “the perfect 
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individuals,” and a host of others.! The most distinctive trait of these 
novel figures is that their significance can only be understood against 
the backdrop of contemporary Neopythagorean and Middle- and Neo- 
Platonic metaphysics. The generation of divine beings no longer pro- 
ceeds in terms of a procreative theogonical model with its various 


1. Among the four Platonizing Sethian treatises from Nag Hammadi, Allogenes 
makes the least use of the traditional Sethian figures, while Zostrianos and, to a 
lesser extent, Marsanes retain many, and even supply additional ones. In Marsanes 
one finds Gamaliel, one of the servants of the Four Luminaries (X 64,19). In the 
case of Zostrianos, which seems to constitute a deliberate attempt to reinterpret the 
more traditional Sethian baptismal rite in terms of the metaphysics and transcenden- 
talia found in Allogenes and the Three Steles of Seth, there are many more such 
“holdovers.” From the system of the Apocryphon of John one finds the Invisible 
Spirit. The emergence of Barbelo as his self-knowledge is also retained, although 
Barbelo loses her maternal and feminine character when she becomes referred to as 
the (masculine) Aeon of Barbelo. Barbelo still subsumes a triad, but with different 
names: Kalyptos (Hidden One, an epithet of Barbelo occurring also in Trim. Prot. 
and Gos. Egypt.), Protophanes (First-appearing One), and Autogenes (Self-begotten 
One) replace Prognosis, Aphtharsia, and Aionia Z6é; no longer attributes granted to 
Barbelo by the Invisible Spirit, these beings become the modes in which the Barbelo 
Aeon deploys itself. The thrice-masculine aspect of Barbelo is now hypostatized as 
the Triple Male Child, as in the Gospel of the Egyptians. The divine Autogenes now 
shares his status as Barbelo’s offspring with his prior siblings Kalyptos and Proto- 
phanes, yet he retains his Four Luminaries Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and Eleleth, 
which contain respectively Adamas, Seth, the seed of Seth, and other repentant 
souls. In Zostrianos, the generation of Sophia is not narrated, nor is she considered 
the mother of the creator Archon; somewhat as in the Hypostasis of the Archons, her 
downward inclination is said to produce the matter shaped by an independently 
existing Archon creator according to Sophia’s reflection of the upper aeons; even so, 
this apparently necessitates her subsequent repentance and restoration. From tradi- 
tion contained in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Gospel of the Egyptians, we 
find the mother of Adamas, Meirothea, whom Zostrianos interprets as a “Thought of 
the perfect Mind” (Protophanes) belonging to Autogenes. Perhaps also deriving 
from the Trimorphic Protennoia is (H)armedon, a figure in the Light Harmozel. In 
Zostrianos and Allogenes (H)armedon becomes a cognomen for the male Mind 
Protophanes, Zostrianos mentions the servants of the holy Lights Gamaliel and 
Gabriel as well as the baptists Michar, Micheus, and Mnesinous found in the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia and the Apocalypse of Adam; it is likely that the presence of 
these figures in Zostrianos was mediated by a tradition immediately associated with 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, since the grouping of the baptists in Zostrianos 
VIII 6,7-17 as Micheus and Michar separately from Mnesinous is elsewhere attested 
only in the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 64,9-65,26; the generally garbled distribu- 
tion of Gamaliel, Abrasax [lacking in Trim. Prot.] and Samblo in VIII 47,1-27 and 
of these together with Gabriel [lacking in Trim. Prot.] in VIII 57-58 suggests merely 
traditional but not formulaic influence). 
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mother and father figures, but by the self-generation or emanation of a 
lesser product from its higher, more unitary source. 

Bearing these shifts in mind, the following observations about the in- 
dividual Platonizing Sethian treatises may be offered. 


A. Zostrianos 


Among the Platonizing Sethian treatises, Zostrianos maintains the 
most continuity with the treatises of the descent pattern by virtue of its 
large fund of baptismal mythologumena and its reference to the story of 
Sophia and her offspring, the creator of the lower world. The conceptual 
frame of Zostrianos is based in a practice of visionary ascent to the 
highest levels of the divine world that resembles those found in Jewish 
*heavenly ascent" apocalypses, but is in fact more akin to Platonic 
“apocalypses” like the myth of Er in Plato's Republic X 614B-621B or 
the myth of Timarchus in Plutarch's De genio Socratis (590A-592E). 
That is, the ascent of the visionary is expected to be imaginatively repli- 
cated, not only by the reader in the present, but also by the soul upon the 
death of the body, and the actual goal of the ascent is the visionary's 
contemplative assimilation to the ontic character of the level to which he 
or she ascends. Nevertheless, Zostrianos portrays this ascent as in terms 
of the older tradition of baptismal ascent: assimilation to each succes- 
sively higher ontological level is signified by being baptized in the name 
of the spiritual being that presides over it. As a result, Zostrianos refers 
to many of the baptismal dramatis personae familiar from the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, and treats them in three rather distinct blocks (VIII, 
pages 6, 29-32, and 47). 

While A/logenes and the Three Steles of Seth take no interest at all in 
the realm of Nature below the aeon(s) of Autogenes (according to Al- 
logenes XI 51,28-31 it merely contains defects to be rectified by Auto- 
genes), Zostrianos and Marsanes treat this realm extensively. Zostrianos 
enumerates six levels of being below Autogenes, called—in descending 
order—the “Self-begotten Aeons,” the Repentance (jeravóta), the So- 
journ (mapoíkmots), the Aeonic Copies (dvrírvrmot) of the previous 
three, the airy earth (probably the atmosphere below the moon), and the 
thirteen aeons (i.e. the physical world), levels that correspond roughly to 
the first six “seals” of Marsanes' thirteen-level universe. 

Although it is unclear in Zostrianos as it now stands, the Untitled text 
of the Bruce Codex (263,11-264,6 Schmidt-MacDermot, cited in Chap- 
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ter 3, p. 111) allows us to conjecture that the Self-begotten Aeons con- 
stitute the level at which Zostrianos is baptized five times in the name of 
Autogenes. They contain the vast majority of the divine beings tradi- 
tionally named in other Sethian treatises: the Living Water (Yesseus 
Mazareus Yessedekeus), the baptizers Micheus, Michar (and Mnesi- 
nous), the purifier Barpharanges, a figure called Zogenethlos, and be- 
sides these, the Four Luminaries Harmozel, Oroiael, Davithe and 
Eleleth, together with Sophia. 

In Zostrianos, the Four Luminaries reside in the Self-generated 
Aeons, and are inhabited by more or less the same figures as in the 
Apocryphon of John and the Gospel of the Egyptians: Adamas is found 
in Harmozel, Seth Emmacha Seth and Ephesech the Child of the Child 
are found in Oroiael, and the seed of Seth are found in Davithe. In addi- 
tion, certain other triads of beings are residents in or around the Four 
Luminaries (VIII 127,16-128,7). One finds also the maternal figures of 
Meirothea (VIIL30,14-15), Prophania (VIII 51,12) and Plesithea 
(VIII 6,31) among the Self-begotten ones, first defined in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians as the respective mothers of Adamas, of Seth and the Four 
Luminaries, and of the Seth's seed, called “the angels." Also contained 
in these aeons is the figure of Ephesech, the Child of the Child, who also 
occurs in the Gospel of the Egyptians as Esephech, the child figure of a 
Father, Mother, and Child triad consisting of the Thrice-male Child, 
Youel, and Esephech, but there occupying a level immediately above 
that of Autogenes. On the other hand, the lately repentant souls (of the 
historical Sethians) that the Apocryphon of John places in the fourth 
Luminary Eleleth are located by Zostrianos in the level of Metanoia 
immediately below the self-begotten Aeons. 

Most strikingly, the Platonizing Sethian treatises have dispensed with 
the traditional Father-Mother-Child triad of the descent pattern treatises 
in favor of a new conception according to which the Mother figure of 
Barbelo is reconceived as an entire aeonic realm that has been in turn 
tripartitioned into three subaeons, Kalyptos, Protophanes, and Auto- 
genes. In this scheme, not only does Autogenes preside over his four 
Self-generated Aeons, but also Protophanes is given four triads of 
Aeons: 1)Harmedon (the cognomen of Protophanes in Allogenes 
XI 45,36; 58,17) together with Se(I)men and Theophaneus, 2) Akremon 
together with Zachthos and Yachthos, 3) Ambrosius together with 
Setheus and Antiphantes, and 4) perhaps Hymneos together with Seldao 
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and Elenos? Again, Kalyptos is associated with a tetrad consisting of 
(H)armedon (reading APMHAOON in VIII 119,5) together with Aphre- 
don and perhaps Armé, a second aeon consisting of Diphaneus and 
Deiphanea, a third aeon containing Marsedon or Malsedon, and a fourth 
containing Solmis and Olmis; here also Youel seems to reside (VIII 
125,11-15). So too Doxomedon (“ruler of glory") is also somehow 
associated with Kalyptos (VIII 126,8). In comparison to Allogenes, 
whose author consciously limits speculation on such subsidiary aeons 
(X1 67,22-35), Zostrianos is quite guilty of multiplying hypostases, but 
these are no doubt derived from the Sethian baptismal tradition central 
to the author's concerns—as the presence of many of these names in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians attests—and not merely from free invention.? 

In fact, the Sethian text mentioning most of these dramatis personae 
that the author of Zostrianos introduces as sub-aeons beginning at the 
level of Protophanes is the Gospel of the Egyptians. Zostrianos seems to 
derive its catalogue of important female figures such as Barbelo, Youel, 
Meirothea, Prophania, Plesithea, and Metanoia from the elaborate 
scheme of Father-Mother-Child triads developed in the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but no longer arranges them into genealogical triads, even 
though Zostrianos names them all as mothers at one point or another. 
Beyond these maternal figures, Zostrianos witnesses also to Barpha- 
ranges the purifier, occurring elsewhere only in Codex Bruce Untitled 
(263, 27 Schmidt-MacDermot) and in the Gospel of the Egyptians as 
Sesengen[bar]pharanges. Since this figure appears in Zostrianos 
VIII 6,7-17 along with the other baptismal figures discussed above, it is 


2. Seldao and Elenos are mentioned in the Gospel of the Egyptians III 64,9- 
65,26 as "those over the mountain" [“rising” in IV,2], but assigned by the Bruce 
Codex, Untitled 263,11-264,6 [Schmidt-MacDermot] to Autogenes. 

3. Many formulations seem unique to Zostrianos, e.g. Akremon, Akron, Am- 
brosios, Antiphantes, Aphropais, Apophantes, Audael, Authrounios, Bathormos, 
Euthrounios, Eidea(-os), Eidomeneus, Eiron, Eukrebos, Eurios, Eurumeneus, Keilar, 
Kodere, Laraneus, Loel, Malsedon or Marsedon, Nephredon, Olmis, Ormos, 
Phaleris, Phalses, Prones, Sappho, Selmechel, Seth Emmacha Seth, Setheus, Siou, 
Stetheus, Sumpthar, Thouro, Yachthos, Yolaos, Zachthos, and Zogenethlos (and 
other—undecipherable— names). In addition, in Allogenes (XI 54,11-37), the Three 
Steles of Seth (VII 125,23-126,17) and Zostrianos (VIII 51,24-52,24; 86,13-23; cited 
in parallel columns in Chapter 14), there occurs a special aretalogical ascription of 
praise delivered to or invoking certain beings that seem to belong to the Aeon of 
Barbelo and are associated with her subaeons Kalyptos, Protophanes and Autogenes: 
their names are listed in Chapter 3, n. 24. 
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likely that Zostrianos is dependent on some such list as appears in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians (III 64,9-65,26). Zostrianos distributes these 
figures between those who assist in Zostrianos' first four baptisms in the 
name of divine Autogenes and those figures that are explained by Ephe- 
sech in VIII 47,1-27 in the interval between Zostrianos’ fourth and fifth 
baptism in the name of the divine Autogenes. Finally, it is interesting to 
note that the figure of Doxomedon, which occurs in each of the five 
doxologies in the Gospel of the Egyptians,‘ appears elsewhere in extant 
Sethian literature only in the non-Christian Zostrianos (VIII 126,8) and 
in the similar lists of beings praised in the Christian Sethian treatise 
Melchizedek (IX 5,23-6,10; 16,16-18,7). 

In sum, it appears that Zostrianos was indeed dependent on some ver- 
sion of the Gospel of the Egyptians itself, from which it derived almost 
all of its baptismal dramatis personae as well as the figures of Youel 
(not Yoel), Doxomedon, Esephech, Meirothea, Prophania, Plesithea and 
Metanoia, and perhaps many others which can no longer be identified in 
the extant state of the text. 


B. Allogenes 


The first third of Allogenes is devoted to explaining the unfolding of 
the basic structure of the divine world from the Invisible Spirit by means 
of its Triple Power into the Aeon of Barbelo, which encompasses Ka- 
lyptos, Protophanes, the Triple Male Child, and Autogenes. While the 
Apocryphon of John depicts this self-unfolding as a process of mental 
self-reflection, in Allogenes its separate stages are worked out in a man- 
ner that becomes typical of Neoplatonism, a three-phase unfolding 
through successive modalities of the Invisible Spirit’s “Triple Power” 
(Existence, Vitality, and Mentality) to form the Aeon of Barbelo. The 
Aeon of Barbelo, who as the divine First Thought here functions as a 
cosmic Intelligence, is subdivided into three named levels that are de- 
Scribed in terms of the Platonic ontology of the cosmic Mind: Kalyptos, 
the contemplated Mind, contains the paradigmatic ideas or authentic 
existents; Protophanes, the contemplating Mind, contains a subdivision 
of the ideas, “those who are unified,” distinguished from the authentic 
existents (by being combinable with each other unlike the authentic 
existents; cf. Plato’s "mathematicals" apud Aristotle, Met. L6 and 


ee 


4. IV 59,13-29; III 49,22-50,17; 53,12-54,11; 55,16-56,3; 61,23-62,13. 
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XIII.6) and from the ideas of particular things (“the perfect individu- 
als"). At the lowest level, Autogenes, portrayed as a demiurgic mind 
who shapes the realm of Nature (bvots) below, contains the “perfect 
individuals,” or ideas of individual entities, perhaps individual souls. 
Since the distinction between the “individuals” in Autogenes and “those 
who exist together" in Protophanes is rather slight for the author of 4l- 
logenes, the Triple Male Child fits in nicely as a sort of mediator be- 
tween them. This mediating function of the Triple Male also qualifies 
him for the title of Savior (XI 58,13-15). 

Aside from this metaphysical articulation of the Barbelo Aeon, what 
is really original in A/logenes is the scheme of the visionary ascent ex- 
perienced by Allogenes. Certainly Sethianism was familiar with ac- 
counts of the ecstatic visionary ascents of Enoch, Elijah, Abraham, 
Jacob, Paul and others contained in Jewish and Christian apocalyptic. 
But as I have shown elsewhere;? Allogenes is distinguished by its pecu- 
liar metaphysico-epistemological articulation of the individual intellect's 
visionary ascent whereby it assimilates itself to the hierarchy of onto- 
logical levels with which it was aboriginally consubstantial but from 
which it had become separated. In A//ogenes, one undergoes the ascent 
according to a prescribed sequence of mental states: earthbound vision; 
ecstatic extraction from body and soul involving a transcending of tradi- 
tional gnosis; a silent but unstable seeking of oneself; firm standing; and 
sudden ultimate vision characterized as an ignorant knowledge devoid 
of any content that might distinguish between subject and contemplated 
object. Each stage is characterized by increasing self-unification, stabil- 
ity and mental abstraction, a movement away from motion and multi- 
plicity toward stability and solitariness. 

In such a way, Allogenes achieves a vision of the Aeon of Barbelo 
and the beings comprising it (XI 57,29-58,26), but then surpasses even 
the ascent of Zostrianos to the Barbelo Aeon by transcending not only 
his earthly garment, but even his own knowledge by means of a non- 
knowing cognitive vacancy and sees the Mentality, Vitality and Exis- 


5. See my "The Gnostic Threefold Path to Enlightenment: The Ascent of Mind 
and the Descent of Wisdom," Novum Testamentum 22 (1980), 341-346 and 
M. A. WILLIAMS, “Stability as a Soteriological Theme in Gnosticism,” in The Redis- 
covery of Gnosticism, Vol. 2: Sethian Gnosticism, ed. B. Layton (Studies in the 
History of Religions 41; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 819-829, and /DEM, The Immov- 
able Race: A Gnostic Designation and the Theme of Stability in Late Antiquity (Nag 
Hammadi Studies, 29; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1985). 
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tence aspects of the Triple Power of the Invisible Spirit (XI 58,27- 
60,37). At this point Allogenes is suddenly filled by a *primary revela- 
tion" of the Unknown One and his Triple Power (XI 60,37-61,22). The 
rest of the treatise is mostly devoted to an interpretation of his visionary 
experience in terms of a negative theology (XI 61,32-62,13; supple- 
mented by a more positive theology, XI 62,14-67,20). As pointed out in 
Chapter 2, this negative theology contains a nearly word-for-word paral- 
lel with the one found in the beginning of the Apocryphon of John 
(XI 62,28-63,23 = II 3,18-35 = BG 23,3-26,13). Allogenes is thus likely 
to have borrowed traditional apophatic material from older sources, 
including the Apocryphon of John. 


C. The Three Steles of Seth 


The Three Steles of Seth clearly represents the same ontological doc- 
trine and ascensional praxis found in Zostrianos and Allogenes, yet in- 
stead of narrating the ascent, it is constructed as a triptych of presenta- 
tions of praise and blessing to Autogenes, Barbelo and the pre-existent 
One in connection with a communal practice of a three-stage ascent and 
descent. After an initial revelation and various macarisms rendered by 
Seth (VII 118,5-120,28), who praises the bisexual Pigeradamas as a 
Meirotheid (i.e., begotten of his mother Meirothea), and as Mirotheos 
(perhaps “divine anointed one"), the rest of the treatise uses the first 
person plural for ascribing praise to 1) Autogenes (also called Mei- 
rotheos), originator of "another race", 2) to the Triple Male Barbelo 
(addressed also as Kalyptos and Protophanes), emanated from the Triple 
Powered One and characterized by being, living, and knowing, and 3) to 
the preexistent One who is characterized by the existence-life-mind triad 
comprising the Triple Power. The whole concludes with a rubric 
(VII 126,32-127,22) that explains the use of the steles in the practice of 
descent from the third to the second to the first; likewise, the way of 
ascent is the way of descent.® 


— M — 
, 9. Cf. Heraclitus’ "the way up and the way down are one and the same,” 0869 
avo Káro pia kai ovrij (Diels B60). The fact that the method of descent is men- 
tioned first is strange; one notes that the Jewish Merkabah mystics called themselves 
Yorde Merkabah, “descenders to the Merkabah.” In A Valentinian Exposition: On 
Baptism B (X1,2a 41,33-38 the “Jordan” symbolizes the way of descent, “which is 
E [the upward progression], that [is, our exodus] from the world [into] the 
con."), 
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The Three Steles of Seth (VII 122,1-14) reflects a doctrine of the 
emanation of the Aeon of Barbelo similar to Zostrianos and Allogenes. 
Barbelo is addressed as “the first shadow of the holy Father, a light from 
light,” originating as “a shadow of him, thou a Kalyptos." Like Zostri- 
anos, Melchizedek, and the Apocryphon of John (but unlike Allogenes 
and Marsanes), Three Steles preserves the name of Seth's father, the 
heavenly Adam Pigeradamas. At the point where the Three Steles of 
Seth shifts from Seth as the speaker to the “we” of the Sethian commu- 
nity, the “Triple Male” Barbelo is blessed as the unifier and completer 
of the All and Savior of the perfect individuals (VII 120,34b-121,16; 
cf. Allogenes, XI 58,13-15). He is the giver of crowns, which in Zostri- 
anos (VIII 57,12-58,16) are given by Gamaliel and Gabriel and de- 
scribed by Yoel as bearing seals which are the three kinds belonging to 
Kalyptos, Protophanes and Autogenes. This suggests that the author of 
the Three Steles of Seth may have used the term Triple Male, originally 
an epithet of Barbelo, to designate that phase of Barbelo that has gone 
forth into (or from) the middle, namely, Autogenes. 

The position of the Three Steles of Seth relative to the other three is 
more indeterminate, since the title does not seem to be echoed in any 
ancient testimonia, perhaps because it was an inner-group liturgical text. 
If anything, it is closer in terminology and spirit to Allogenes, yet, like 
Zostrianos, it seems to preserve more of the basic Sethian dramatis 
personae than Allogenes, such as Pigeradamas and Emacha Seth, al- 
though like A/logenes, it seems to represent a phase of Sethianism in 
which the ascensional rite has become detached from the older baptis- 
mal mystery. It contains little of the profusion of aeonic beings evident 
in Zostrianos; it lacks the Triple Male Child, Youel, and Ephesech triad 
that tends to disrupt the otherwise strictly triadic structure (Kalyptos, 
Protophanes, Autogenes) of the Barbelo Aeon. Many of the beings pro- 
duced in the course of the theogony of the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(upon which Zostrianos builds its aeonic structure) are never mentioned 
in the Three Steles of Seth, which reflects the ascensional praxis of Zos- 
trianos and Allogenes, but without the transcendental baptismal sche- 
mata that one finds in Zostrianos. Of all four treatises, its portrayal of 
the emergence of Barbelo from the Invisible Spirit is extremely close to 
Moderatus' (late first century) account of the emergence of Quantity 
within his second “One,” to be discussed in Chapter 9. On the whole, I 
suspect it to be contemporary with Zostrianos and Allogenes but earlier 
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than Marsanes and the Bruce Codex, even though it seems to preserve a 
simpler and perhaps earlier version of the basic structure of the Barbelo 
Aeon than the other Platonizing Sethian treatises. 


D. Marsanes 


Marsanes and the Untitled treatise of the Bruce Codex are probably 
the latest of the Sethian treatises that we possess. Like Zostrianos and 
Allogenes, Marsanes records the visionary experience of a singular indi- 
vidual, probably a visionary prophet and teacher affiliated with a non- 
Christian wing of the gnostic Sethian movement of the first four centu- 
ries CE. B. A. Pearson? suggests that the name Marsanes, mentioned in 
the Untitled text of the Bruce Codex (ch. 7, 235,14-23 Schmidt- 
MacDermot) in connection with Nicotheos (and Marsianos by Epi- 
phanius [Panarion 40.7.6] in his account of the Archontics), reflects a 
Syrian background for its author. The treatise is a pagan revelation dis- 
course produced in the late third or early fourth century to establish the 
authority of Marsanes as the inspired leader and teacher of a small group 
of relatively well-indoctrinated Sethian Gnostics. In the process, it ef- 
fected a rapprochement of traditions at home in Gnostic Sethianism with 
contemporary grammatical theory and Middle Platonic/Neoplatonic 
metaphysics and epistemology as a means of expounding the true nature 
of the Sethian divine and cosmic hierarchy and assuring its recipients of 
their ultimate salvation. The author composed this treatise on the basis 
both of personal experience and of mythologumena drawn from the 
theogonical, metaphysical, and ritual doctrine most evident in two 
Sethian treatises that were already at hand, Zostrianos and Allogenes, 
summarizing this in such a way as to claim that he or she has experi- 
enced the full measure and truth of this doctrine, and on this basis to 
advance beyond those earlier treatises by propounding doctrine on sub- 
jects not treated in them. While previous treatises like the Three Steles 
of Seth, Zostrianos, and Allogenes had concentrated on theology or the 
metaphysics of the highest principles and intelligible realities and the 
means of knowing these, Marsanes—even though it offers its own 
equally abstruse metaphysics—now offers a Sethian Gnostic physics 
and psychology based on astrology, theurgical technique, and a theory 


-_ 


7. B. A. PEARSON, “Introduction” to Marsanes in Nag Hammadi Codices IX and 
X, (Nag Hammadi Studies 15. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 229-250. 
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of language. Of all the Sethian treatises, Marsanes is the most insistent 
that the perceptible realm of becoming and sensation is worthy of com- 
plete preservation.’ Since not only one's soul, but also this sensible 
world is worthy of being preserved in its entirety (X 5,22-26), a knowl- 
edge of its nature and constituents is also necessary, and for this the 
elements of ordinary language (letters and their combinations, syllables, 
words, and discursive discourse) offer themselves as a means for articu- 
lating this knowledge and applying it to the practical problem of dealing 
with the powers that influence and control that world. 

In this connection, it is interesting that among the Sethian treatises, it 
is apparently only Marsanes that singles out—although in a highly 
fragmentary context—the cosmic soul for separate mention (“And [it is 
a] soul [that has] this [sort of corporeality], namely [the] celestial soul 
[that sur]rounds [the world]," X 21,20-24). Unlike some Middle Plato- 
nists and all Neoplatonists, none of the other Sethian treatises seem to 
posit such a separate hypostasis of Soul. While they presuppose that the 
natural realm is populated by ensouled bodies, they locate the realm of 
disembodied souls in the aeons presided over by Autogenes (without 
further specification of location in Allogenes and the Three Steles of 
Seth), perhaps in the Four Luminaries in the Apocryphon of John, or in 
the case of Zostrianos and Marsanes, in the Self-generated Aeons, the 
Repentance, and the Sojourn. While it has often been noted that the 
figure of Sophia frequently bears the distinctive characteristics of the 
cosmic soul, the attributes of instability implied by the soul's basic func- 
tion as source of all locomotion and change tend to dominate Sophia's 
characterization, no doubt owing to her causative role in the Gnostic 
myth of the fall of souls. 


8. See B. A. PEARSON, Gnosticism, Judaism, and Egyptian Christianity (Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 162-164 and /DEM, ed. with S. Giversen, Nag Ham- 
madi Codices IX and X (Nag Hammadi Studies 15; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 247- 
248. This passage (X 5,22-26), together with X 41,30-42,6 about the blessedness of 
one who gazes at the planets shows Platonic influence, citing Taurus' view that 
souls descend “for the completion of the universe,” i.e., the descent is voluntary on 
the soul’s part and positive (for the good of the universe) and not caused by ToAya. 
The Taurus quotation comes from Iamblichus’ de Anima in a discussion of the soul’s 
descent. Iamblichus adopts Taurus’ view, arguing (against Plotinus and others) that 
the descent is necessary and that pure souls descend willingly, but impure souls 
unwillingly as punishment for the conduct of their past lives. See J. FINAMORE, 
lamblichus and the Theory of the Vehicle of the Soul (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1985), 96-101. 
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In the matter of ritual, Marsanes contains a number of passages that 
seem to allude to baptism, not necessarily an actual rite enacted by an 
organized community, but rather one of the sort that Zostrianos associ- 
ates with the practice of contemplative vision. Marsanes structures the 
entire perceptible and intelligible universe as a hierarchy of thirteen 
“seals” or ontological levels. This use of the term "seal" implies a bap- 
tismal context, and, as in Zostrianos, these "seals" probably mark the 
stages of a celestial ascent rather than the progressive procedures of any 
this-worldly liturgical activity. Although there is no description of any 
explicit baptisms undergone by Marsanes, his declaration (X 2,12-16a) 
that he has "confirmed" or "established" the thirteenth seal appears to 
presuppose his receipt of all thirteen seals in serial during a visionary 
ascent. Moreover, a baptismal context—albeit a celestial one—is clearly 
present in X 65,21-66,5 where the terms "seal" (opa yis) and “sealing” 
(copaytCew) occur; in X 64,19 the figure of Gamaliel, one of the “re- 
ceivers" of the Gospel of the Egyptians, introduces Marsanes to the 
vision the celestial “[fountain] of living water." Although the precise 
content and significance of this material is obscured by the physical 
deterioration of the manuscript, it appears that Marsanes is concerned to 
restrain the tendency toward exclusive attention to the realm of intelligi- 
ble reality and first principles evident in A/logenes by invoking the bap- 
tismal imagery associated with more traditional Sethian metaphors for 
enlightenment. 

All scholars who have had occasion to comment on Marsanes in rela- 
tion to other Sethian literature have called attention to its unique postu- 
lation of a new supreme principle, the Unknown Silent One that tran- 
scends the Invisible Spirit, who is otherwise the supreme principle of all 
the other Sethian treatises. This modification of Sethian theology is 
parallel to a similar phenomenon (discussed in Chapter 10) that occurs 
in lamblichus (cf. Damascius, De principiis 1.21,11-14; 25,21-22) and 
his disciple Theodore of Asine (Proclus, /n Platonis Timaeum commen- 
taria 11.274,10-20), who placed an ineffable One absolutely unrelated to 
anything else at the summit of all reality—including Plotinus’ supreme 
One (which was at least related to subsequent reality)—perhaps as an 
extreme way of asserting the aseity of the Plotinian One by restoring it 
to a position above the noetic triad (where Porphyry had placed it; 
cf. Damascius, Dub. et Sol. 1.86,3-15; 101,14-15; 103,6-10). Of course, 
àt least in the case of Marsanes and Theodore, this supreme One never- 
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theless has some relation to its posteriors, since for Theodore, the “sec- 
ond One" was the aspiration (*breathing"), self-contact, and intelligibil- 
ity of the first One, and for Marsanes, the Invisible Spirit (which “has 
no breath,” X 15,1-4; 15,29-16,2) seems to share both the silence and 
the activity of the Unknown Silent One. On these grounds, one might 
date Marsanes to the late third or early fourth century, contemporary 
with Iamblichus and Theodore. 

In Marsanes, these highest realities become the object of the visionary 
ascent. In Zostrianos, the visionary ascends through the celestial realm 
to the intellectual level of the Barbelo Aeon. In Allogenes the ascent 
does not terminate in the Barbelo Aeon, but continues through the levels 
of the Triple Power, culminating in a non-knowing, mentally vacant 
revelatory encounter with the Unknowable One at the summit of all. In 
Marsanes, however, there is no direct evidence of the negative theologi- 
cal predications of the highest realities found in the Apocryphon of John, 
Zostrianos, and Allogenes, nor any clear claim, so central to Allogenes, 
to direct insight achieved through nescience. It is not clear whether Mar- 
sanes, although he certainly sees the three powers of the Triple Powered 
One and sees the supreme Unknown Silent One, is actually assimilated 
to those realities in quite the same way as was Allogenes, although it is 
clear that Marsanes does achieve assimilation at least with the Barbelo 
Aeon (X 10,7b-11a). Marsanes also achieves a vision of the supreme 
Unknown Silent One beyond even the Invisible Spirit, although this 
vision seems mediated (by the Invisible Spirit? X 16,3-5) Again, while 
the Three Steles of Seth presupposes a similar ascent to the supreme 
level resulting in “salvation,” it is not clear that any ontological assimi- 
lation of the visionary with the supreme pre-existent One takes place.? 

Thus in the four Platonizing Sethian treatises, no matter whether the 
visionary actually ascends only to the level of the Barbelo Aeon or in 
fact ascends beyond it, the net effect is that the Aeon of Barbelo has 
now become only a stage on the path of ascent to even higher principles. 
Yet, to a certain extent, the Barbelo Aeon still remains the initiator of 
the ascent, since in Zostrianos and Allogenes it is the “Luminaries of the 


9. According to the Three Steles of Seth VII 124,18-19, the visionary attains the 
summit of reality (“We have beheld that which really preexists”), although 
VII 125,17 (“We have beheld you by means of Intellect”) suggests that this vision 
was not immediate, but rather, more like Zostrianos’ vision, was experienced at the 
level and through the mediation of Barbelo, the divine Intellect. 
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Barbelo Aeon” that guide Zostrianos and Allogenes to either a vision of 
or an assimilation to the principles that lie beyond the Barbelo Aeon, 
and in the Three Steles of Seth it is by means of the Barbelo Aeon that 
the supreme One is seen. It may be that this development is partially 
explained by a shift in Sethian preoccupations away from the story of 
their primordial origins and the sacred history of divine initiatives and 
interventions by Barbelo and Seth in their behalf toward a Platonic 
metaphysics in which the feminine, maternal principle was associated— 
even since the time of Plato—with the deficiency of the Dyad. Indeed, 
in Marsanes, the feminine “Virgin” Barbelo “becomes male” as “the 
(masculine!) Aeon" (X 9,1-2). To a certain extent, Marsanes and per- 
haps the Three Steles of Seth seem to reverse the trend towards this 
somewhat cold and impersonal portrayal of Barbelo in the other Pla- 
tonizing Sethian treatises. Marsanes is unique among these treatises 
when it portrays the Aeon of Barbelo speaking directly to Marsanes, 
telling him to engage in silent contemplation of yet higher realities 
(X 8,18b-29) and informing him about the nature of the silent praise her 
aeon offered to the Triple Powered One on the occasion of its original 
manifestation (X 9,21-28). Even more striking is her direct address to 
Marsanes' followers through the figure of Marsanes (who has become 
assimilated to Barbelo as the Triple Powered One's third power) as 
mouthpiece, beckoning them to ascend above with the Invisible Spirit/ 
ZUM Powered One as they contemplate yet higher realities (X 10,12b- 
29). 

Nevertheless, in the Platonizing Sethian treatises, the Father, Mother, 
Child nomenclature, perhaps originally inspired by Plato's Timaeus, 
becomes obsolete. It is not Barbelo's maternal characteristics as the 
merciful Mother and Womb of the All that are stressed; it is rather her 
status as the Knowledge or Intellect of the Invisible Spirit that is empha- 
sized, an entity which Platonists traditionally treated in masculine terms 
as Intellect (voüs). She is no longer so much “Mother” or “Mother- 
Father” Barbelo as she is the masculine Aeon of Barbelo. 

Among the Platonizing Sethian texts, Marsanes and the Three Steles 
ef. Seth do not seem to be mentioned in Porphyry's Vita Plotini 16 as 
Circulating in Plotinus’ circle, although it does mention a revelation of 
Nicotheos, a figure who is mentioned in the Bruce Codex in concert 
With another revealer named Marsanes; this suggests that Marsanes may 
predate the untitled text of the Bruce Codex. If indeed its doctrine of the 
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Unknown Silent One beyond the supreme Invisible Spirit does reflect 
the metaphysics of Iamblichus, Marsanes should be dated to around 
300 CE, well after Zostrianos and Allogenes. 

Overall, in terms of content, Marsanes seems most proximate to Zos- 
trianos and Allogenes as possible sources for its doctrine, but the degree 
of overlap is sufficiently narrow as to conclude that the author of Mar- 
sanes is widely read in extra-Sethian materials on such subjects as Pla- 
tonic philosophy, grammatical theory and arithmological lore, and 
clearly a creative author in his or her own right. As a possible interpreter 
of Zostrianos, this author is certainly more innovative and wide-ranging 
than the author of Allogenes (for whom Zostrianos seems to have been 
the basic source). One may thus claim that the author of Marsanes read 
(among others) Zostrianos, whose author in turn certainly read the Gos- 
pel of the Egyptians, whose author in turn certainly had probably read 
the Apocryphon of John and perhaps the Trimorphic Protennoia. 


The Hierarchy of Zostrianos, Allogenes, Three Steles of Seth and Marsanes 
according to the Order of the Thirteen Seals of Marsanes 


Seal # 

13 (Silent One) (only in Marsanes) 

12 Invisible Spirit Existence. 

11 Triple Power Vitality 

10 Barbelo Mentality 

9 Kalyptos (Aphredon, Diphaneus, Marsedon,  Youel? 
Solmis) — 

8 Protophanes 

(Harmedon) (Solmis?) 

Akremon Zachthos Yachthos 
Ambrosius Setheus, Antiphantes 
Se(I)men (Salamex, Armé) Seldao, Elenos 
Triple Male Child Pigeradamas his eye 

7Autogenes Autogenes + Meirothea Autogenes  Prophania 
(Ger)Adamas + Prophania Harmozel 
Emmacha Seth + Plesithea Oroiael Child of Child 
Seed of Seth Davithe (Authrounios?) 
(Metanoia) Eleleth 

6 The Autogeneis Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus = 

Aecons Living Water 

Micheus, Michar, Barpharanges, 
Seldao, Elenos, etc. 

5 Metanoia (= the repentant Sophia?) 

4 Paroikesis (= morally good souls?) 

3 Antitypoi (= the Archons' realm?) 

2 Gé Aerodios (=the sublunar atmosphere?) 

1 Kosmos Aisthetos (= the 13 acons?) 
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E. The Untitled Treatise of the Bruce Codex 


Finally, as previously mentioned, the untitled treatise of the Bruce 
Codex also belongs among the Sethian treatises, and seems to have af- 
finity mostly with Zostrianos and the Gospel of the Egyptians. It is al- 
most entirely devoted to an elaborate cosmology involving the transcen- 
dent Sethian dramatis personae arranged into various levels and groups 
called “fatherhoods” and “deeps” consisting of myriads of powers. It 
narrates the descent of the light-spark and Christ through Setheus, bear- 
ing a salvation which seems to be effected by the baptismal rite already 
discussed. It is by all standards a most complex work defying any sim- 
ple analysis. I can do no more than state that Schmidt!? has dated it to 
the end of the second century, although I would be inclined to put it 
closer to 325-350 CE, but for no reason other than its extraordinary pro- 
lixity in comparison with the other Sethian treatises. 

Nevertheless, Bruce Untitled contains important Sethian traditions. 
Thus, this treatise knows of the existence of Marsanes and perhaps of a 
treatise of Nicotheos otherwise mentioned only by Porphyry (Vita 
Plotini 16): 


“The powers (Stvayits) of all the great aeons (a(óv) worshipped the power 
(vvas) which is in Marsanes. They said ‘Who is this who has seen these 
things in his very presence, that on his account he (the Monogenes “hid- 
den” in Setheus) appeared in this way!’ Nikotheos spoke of him (i.e. 
Monogenes) and saw him, that he is that One. He said, ‘The Father who 
Surpasses every perfect being (TéAetos), and has revealed the invisible 
(dópaTos) perfect (réAevos) Triple-Power (rpt6óvajus).' Each of the per- 
fect (ré\etos) men saw him and spoke of him, giving him glory, each ac- 
cording to (kata) his own manner." (Codex Bruce, Untitled, ch. 7, 235,14- 
23 Schmidt-MacDermot) 


It thus appears that the untitled treatise of the Bruce Codex was depend- 
ent upon a document attributed to Nicotheos which in turn seems to 
have depended at least in part upon at least the first part of Marsanes 
that summarizes the doctrine of the paternal "perfect Invisible Triple 
Powered One" noted by Nicotheos. Although Nicotheos preserves only 
this short excerpt of Marsanes, the untitled treatise of the Bruce Codex 
Shows other, mainly terminological, affinities with Marsanes, in particu- 


ICE EE. 

. 10. C. SCHMIDT, Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Bru- 
clanus (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literature 8; 
Leipzig: J, C. Hinrichs, 1892), 664. 
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lar the incessant use of the epithet “Triple Powered.” One thus wonders 
whether its author may have derived even more ideas from Marsanes. 
Since much of the distinctive doctrine of Marsanes, especially the sec- 
tion on the properties of the letters of the alphabet and Marsanes’ pecu- 
liar doctrine of the emanation of the Barbelo Aeon does not appear in 
the (likewise fragmentary!) untitled treatise of the Bruce Codex, it likely 
that its author had indirect—probably through Nicotheos—rather than 
direct access to Marsanes. There are two other passages that could rea- 
sonably suggest some dependence on Marsanes or a digest of it: 


And the triple-powered one came down to the places of the Autogenes. 
And they saw the grace of the aeons of the light which was granted to 
them. They rejoiced because he who exists came forth among them. Then 
the veils opened, and the light penetrated down to the matter below and to 
those who had no form and no likeness. And in this way they acquired the 
likeness of the light. Some indeed rejoiced because the light came to them 
and they became rich. Others wept because they became poor, and those 
things which they had were taken away. (Codex Bruce, Untitled ch. 8, 
239,12-21 Schmidt-MacDermot) 


Compare Marsanes X 7,24-8,11 and X 9,29-10,7: 


X 7 ?* And the One (the Unknown Silent One) who * exists, who is silent, 
[who is] 7° beyond [insubstantiality], ?? manifested [the Triple] ?* [Powered, 
First-] ?? Perfect One. [When he appeared] 8 ! to the powers, they rejoiced. 
? Those that are within me were completed ? together with all the ^ rest. 
And they all blessed 5 the Triple Powered One, 5 one by one, who ’ is [the] 
First-Perfect One, * [blessing] him in purity, [every]where ? praising the 
Lord '° [who exists] before the All, '' [who (is) the] Triple Powered One. 


9 ?? [Again] the Invisible [Spirit] 10 ' ran up ? to his place. The entire place 
(i.e., the aeonic realm) ? was revealed, the entire place unfolded * «until» 
he reached the upper region. * Again he went forth and caused the 5 entire 
place to be illuminated, and the entire 7 place was illuminated. 


Again, the following passage in the Bruce untitled treatise seems to be 
influenced by the doctrine of supreme principles in the Platonizing 
Sethian treatises, perhaps Marsanes: 


But outside the indivisible one and outside his characterless ennead, in 
which are all characters, there are three other enneads, and each one makes 
nine enneads. And within each one there is a rule, to which three father- 
hoods are gathered: an infinite one, an unutterable one and an incompre- 
hensible one. And in the midst of the second (ennead) there is a rule, and 
there are three fatherhoods in it: an invisible one, an unbegotten one and an 
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unmoved one. Also in the third (ennead) there is a rule, and there are three 
fatherhoods in it: a still one, an unknowable one, and a triple-powered one. 
(Codex Bruce, Untitled ch, 10, 243,3-13 Schmidt-MacDermot) 


Although these are not ultimate principles, this passage depicts a se- 
quence of triadic enneads whose nomenclature, particularly the itali- 
cized terms, is highly reminiscent of Marsanes’ Unknown Silent One, 
Invisible Spirit, and Triple Powered One: 


First Ennead Infinite Unutterable Incomprehensible 
Second Ennead Invisible  Unbegotten Immobile 
Third Ennead Stable Unknowable Triple Powered 


Thus there is at best an indirect influence of Marsanes on the Bruce 
treatise, while there does seem to be reliable testimony that it was read 
by Nicotheos, who is also mentioned by Porphyry (Vita Plotini 16) 
alongside Zostrianos and Allogenes as having produced “revelations.” 

Immediately following Nicotheos’ citation of Marsanes, there is an- 
other testimony concerning an otherwise unknown Phosilampes whose 
teaching, however, may be reflected in Zostrianos’ teaching on the char- 
acter of the Kalyptos Aeon: 


This is the only-begotten of whom Phosilampes spoke: “He exists before 
the All.” It is he who came forth from the endless, characterless, patternless 
and self-begotten (aùroyevńs) one who has begotten himself, who came 
forth from the ineffable and immeasurable one, who exists verily and truly. 
It is he in whom exists the truly existent one; that is to say, the incompre- 
hensible Father exists in his only-begotten Son. The All rests in the ineffa- 
ble and unutterable, unruled and untroubled one, of whose divinity—which 
is itself no divinity—no one is able to speak. And when Phosilampes un- 
derstood, he said: “On account of him are those things which really and 
truly exist and those which do not exist truly. This is he on whose account 
are those that truly exist which are hidden, and those that do not exist truly 
which are manifest.” (Codex Bruce, Untitled ch. 6, 237,20-23 [Schmidt- 
MacDermot]) 


Compare Zostrianos: 


VIII 117 '° True light (is there), as well as '! enlightened darkness (i.e. in- 
telligible matter) together with '? that which truly is non-existent (i.e. gross 
matter), ? that [which] is not-truly existent (i.e. souls), ' [as well as] the 
non-existent ones that are not at all (i.e. sensibles). 


In addition, Bruce Untitled (Ch. 4, 263,11-264,6 cited in Chapter 3, 
P. 111) contains an extensive inventory of the beings populating the 
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spiritual world as it is found in Zostrianos; these and other names of 
Sethian dramatis personae are scattered elsewhere in this anonymous 
treatise, among them Aphredon, Mousanios, Loia, Youel, Paralemptor, 
Adamas the Man of Light, Kalyptos, Protophanes, Autogenes, Setheus, 
Father, Mother, Son, Triple Powered One, etc. but never that of Barbelo 
or the Invisible Spirit! 


F. Plotinus and the Sethians 


When one realizes that Al/ogenes and Zostrianos are probably to be 
included in the “apocalypses of Zoroaster and Zostrianos and Nicotheos 
and Allogenes and Messos and those of other such figures” (Porphyry, 
Vita Plotini 16) whose doctrine was scrutinized by Plotinus, Amelius 
and Porphyry in the period 244-269 CE,!! one is led to date Zostrianos 


11. See J. M. ROBINSON, “The Three Steles of Seth and the Gnostics of Plotinus,” 
in Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Gnosticism, Stockholm, August 
20-25, 1973, ed. G. Widengren (Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1977), 132-142; 
C. SCHMIDT, Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus und kirchlichen Christentum (Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 20; Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1901); C. ELsAs, Neuplatonische und gnostische Weltablehnung in 
der Schule Plotins (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 34; Berlin 
and New York: W. de Gruyter, 1975); B. A. PEARSON, "The Tractate Marsanes 
(NHC X) and the Platonic Tradition," in Gnosis: Festschrift für Hans Jonas, ed. B. 
Aland (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978), 373-384; A. H. ARMSTRONG, 
*Gnosis and Greek Philosophy," in Gnosis: Festschrift für Hans Jonas, ed. B. Aland 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978), 87-124; J. D. TURNER, “Gnosticism 
and Platonism: The Platonizing Texts from Nag Hammadi in their Relation to Later 
Platonic Literature," in Gnosticism and Neoplatonism, ed. R. T. Wallis and J. Breg- 
man (Studies in Neoplatonism 6; Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1992), 425-459; the unpublished paper of R. T. WALLIS, "Plotinus and the Gnostics: 
The Nag Hammadi Texts,” unpublished paper of 1984 (23 pp.); M. TARDIEU, 
“Recherches sur la formation de l'Apocalypse de Zostrien et les sources de Marius 
Victorinus", 7-114 and P. Hapor, “‘Porphyre et Victorinus. Questions et 
hypothéses", 117-125 in Res Orientales IX (Bures-sur-Y vette: Groupe pour l'Étude 
de la Civilisation du Moyen-Orient, 1996); L. BRISSON, “The Platonic Background 
in the Apocalypse of Zostrianos" in The Tradition of Platonism: Essays in Honour of 
John Dillon, ed. J. J. Cleary (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), 173-188; and J. D. TURNER, 
“Introduction” and “Commentary” in C. Barry, W.-P. Funk, and P.-H. Poirier, and 
J.D. Turner, Zostrien (NH VIII, 1) (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Hammadi, section 
« Textes » 24; Québec and Leuven-Paris: Presses de l'Université Laval and Editions 
Peeters, 2000), 32-225, 483-662. 
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and Allogenes in the first half of the third century.!? Furthermore, as we 
shall see, in his antignostic Grofischrift (Enn. III.8; V.8; V.5 and IL9, 
chronologically 30-33), Plotinus probably has these tractates, especially 
Zostrianos, in view.!? A more detailed study of this complex issue will 
be attempted in a later chapter, but this should be enough for now to 
establish at least the plausibility that Zostrianos and Allogenes were the 
works that Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry actually read and critiqued, 
and that these and perhaps other Sethian works circulated in and around 
his Roman seminar. While it seems reasonable to place the composition 
of Zostrianos and Allogenes in the period 200-250, the other two are 
more difficult to locate: the date of the Three Steles of Seth seems inde- 
terminate, while Marsanes seems to come slightly later than Allogenes 
and Zostrianos. 


G. The Relative Positions of the Platonizing Sethian Treatises 


The precise textual interrelationships within the group of Platonizing 
Sethian treatises are difficult to determine. All four texts show no inter- 
est in the Sethite primeval history, but they continue to trade in the tradi- 
tional nomenclature for the denizens of the divine world found in the 
part of the Apocryphon of John that overlaps the Barbeloite account of 
Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 1.29) and which is also found in the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia and the Gospel of the Egyptians (the Invisible 
Spirit, Barbelo, the Autogenes Son, and the Four Luminaries; only Zos- 
trianos tells the story of Sophia and the Archon’s creative efforts). Even 
more obviously, none of these texts show any distinctive Christian in- 
fluence. 

Within this text group, it presently appears that Zostrianos is the earli- 
est. Its extensive use of traditional Sethian baptismal mythologumena 
places it in closer proximity to an older, ritually-oriented form of Sethi- 
anism reflected in texts like the 7Trimorphic Protennoia and the Gospel 
of the Egyptians. As we shall see in Chapters 12 and 16, of the four 


^ 12. Allogenes should also be included among the various Sethian works "under 
"row of Allogenes" mentioned by Epiphanius around 375 CE (Panarion 39.5.1; 

5 13. The Grofschrift is the originally integral antignostic treatise that Porphyry 
distributed among various of the Enneads into which he divided Plotinus' literary 
remains, as first recognized by R. HARDER, “Eine neue Schrift Plotins,” Hermes 71 
(1936), 1-10, reprinted in Kleine Schriften, ed. W. Marg (Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1960), 257-274. f 
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Platonizing Sethian treatises, it is Zostrianos’ conception of the supreme 
deity that is closest to that found in treatises such as the Apocryphon of 
John, the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyptians: it 
maintains a much higher degree of identity between the supreme Invisi- 
ble Spirit inherited from past Sethian tradition and the supreme One 
beyond being recently adopted from Middle Platonic interpretation of 
Plato’s Parmenides, whereas Allogenes and Marsanes tend to identify 
the Invisible Spirit with the Triple Powered One at a level just below 
that of the supreme Unknowable One, and the Three Steles of Seth omits 
altogether the name of the Invisible Spirit in favor of designating the 
pre-existent One as a “living Spirit” and identifying the Triple Powered 
One with the Barbelo Aeon. Zostrianos also contains a number of 
features not present in the other three treatises, features which are 
singled out for criticism and ridicule by Plotinus in his second Ennead: 
the story of Sophia’s *fall;" many instances of glossolalia; frequent lists 
of multiple divine beings whose names may have seemed to have 
magical import; and various technical terms denoting levels of reality in 
addition to those of the Invisible Spirit and the tripartite Barbelo Aeon, 
such as the Antitypoi, the Paroikesis, the Metanoia and the Ethereal 
Earth. Since such features were critiqued by Plotinus himself in En- 
nead Il, 9, and since Amelius composed a 40 volume refutation of the 
same work (Porphyry, Vita Plotini 16), one might surmise that Allo- 
genes was composed as a refinement of Zostrianos which would be 
more acceptable to the circle of Plotinus through a clearer and more 
accurate and technical exposition of the ontology and visionary ascent 
basic to Zostrianos freed from its objectionable excesses. Indeed, 
Allogenes explicitly represents even the Luminaries of the Barbelo Aeon 
as being ignorant about the existence of any spiritual powers other than 
the Unknowable One, the Invisible Spirit, the Triple Powered One, and 
the tripartite Barbelo-Aeon; to seek beyond these is a “waste of time” 
(XI 67,22-35). Perhaps in like spirit, the author of Allogenes designated 
his work as the “seal of all the books of Allogenes” (XI 69,17-19; 
cf. Epiphanius, Panarion 31.75;31.82), that is, as a final instance and 
corrected summary of Zostrianos and perhaps the Three Steles of Seth 
and other Platonizing treatises no longer extant. On this construction, 
Zostrianos would constitute either an early witness to a break with 
Christian Sethianism in favor of an alliance with religious Platonism, or 
even a direct continuation of an early Barbeloite baptismal theology 
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along a trajectory that by-passed Christianity altogether. Marsanes 
would represent a continuation of this trend in an even more theurgical 
direction, while Allogenes and the Three Steles of Seth would represent a 
break with the baptismal theology in favor of developing and clarifying 
a praxis of contemplative ascent structured according to the traditional 
Barbeloite theogony, but now articulated exclusively along the lines of a 
Neopythagorean and Middle Platonic ontology similar to that found in 
the Chaldaean Oracles and other Middle Platonic texts. 

We shall attempt to justify this sequencing in subsequent chapters. 
But whatever the facts of the matter may have been, assuming that these 
textual comparisons are not to be explained by dependencies upon ver- 
sions of texts to which we have no access, it is clear that the four Pla- 
tonizing Sethian texts represent a departure from a Christian Sethianism 
fundamentally informed by the baptismal rite and the Sethite primeval 
history. Such a departure would be most likely occasioned by a Chris- 
tian rejection of the Sethian interpretation of the significance of Christ, 
namely that Christ is the pre-existent Son of Barbelo and the Invisible 
Spirit, and that his appearance in the guise of Jesus is to be explained as 
the form in which Barbelo appeared on her third descent as the Logos 
who conferred the celestial baptismal rite of the Five Seals. In such a 
situation, the authors of the Platonizing Sethian treatises may have been 
induced to seek a less mythological and Christian interpretation of the 
transcendental theology of the Barbeloite tradition than that offered by 
the baptismal conceptuality or by the Sethite speculation on Genesis 1-6 
typical of such texts as the Apocryphon of John, the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia, and the Gospel of the Egyptians. The most hospitable environment 
for such a venture would have been that wing of contemporary Neopy- 
thagorean Platonism represented by Philo of Alexandria, Numenius, the 
Chaldaean Oracles, and whoever else was committed to the Platonic 
philosophical articulation of biblical and other traditional wisdom. 


Il. THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE SETHIAN CORPUS 


Taking into account the preceding observations on the evidence of re- 
daction and mutual dependence among the Sethian treatises, both those 
of the ascent and of the descent pattern, it ought to be possible to hy- 
Pothesize a stemma or history of development of these treatises. Cer- 
tainly the foundational building blocks of the doctrine of these treatises 
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are to be located in Jewish traditions, both those about the divine Wis- 
dom—appropriated by both Christians and Sethians—and those con- 
cerning the "true" interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis. Wis- 
dom traditions clearly underlie the figure of Providence in the Pronoia 
monologue concluding the Apocryphon of John and the closely-related 
aretalogical triptych on the salvific descents of the divine First Thought 
in the Trimorphic Protennoia, not to mention the cosmogony set in mo- 
tion by Sophia, the errant divine Wisdom. Likewise, interpretations of 
Genesis underlie the anthropogony of the “Ophite” source described by 
Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 1.30), the Apocryphon of John, the Hypos- 
tasis of the Archons, and the Apocalypse of Adam, all of which contain 
virtual rewritings of the Genesis narrative. In addition to these cos- 
mogonic, anthropogonic, and soteriological portions of the Sethian 
myths, there is also of course the question of the mythical origin of wis- 
dom herself, which constitutes an important episode in the account of 
the origin of the divine world itself narrated in the theogonical compo- 
nent of these myths. 

In order to reconstruct a history of the composition of the Sethian 
treatises, a beginning point needs to be established. It has already been 
noted that the earliest (mid-second century or earlier) instances of 
Sethian compositions are likely to be the self-contained hymn on the 
three descents of the divine Pronoia found at the end of the longer ver- 
sions of the Apocryphon of John (II, 30,11-31,25) and the Barbeloite 
theogony sketched by Irenaeus in his Adversus Haereses 1.29, which is 
clearly the precursor of the theogony found in the presently extant ver- 
sions of the Apocryphon of John. Furthermore, another such precursor to 
the anthropogony and soteriological narrative occupying the second half 
of the Apocryphon of John may be the myth that Irenaeus’ immediately 
succeeding chapter (Adversus Haereses 1.30) attributes to certain “oth- 
ers" whom Theodoret identified as *Ophites." One might well wonder, 
then, whether there might be still other early sources that may have in- 
fluenced the composition of these earliest Sethian treatises. One such 
source that comes to mind is of course Eugnostos the Blessed (I1I,3 and 
V,/), which, though it does not conform to the general typology of 
Sethian literature outlined in Chapter 2, may very well be pre-Sethian, 
and contains a theogony that features a triad of beings reminiscent of 
prominent figures in Sethianism: Immortal Man, Adam the Son of Man, 
and, as Savior, the son of the Son of Man. 
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As an initial step toward establishing a possible sequence for the 
composition of the Sethian treatises, then, it will be useful to briefly 
consider Irenaeus' Ophite myth and Eugnostos the Blessed. 


A. Two Possible Non-Sethian Precursors of the Sethian Treatises 


1. The (Sethian?) Ophites of Irenaeus, Haereses 1.30 


In the previous chapter, it was noted that the anthropogonical and so- 
teriological section of the Apocryphon of John, while it has no close 
parallel in Irenaeus’ “Barbeloite” summary, does in fact have a very 
close parallel in the anthropogony and soteriology of a myth that 
Irenaeus’ immediately succeeding chapter (Adversus Haereses 1.30) 
attributes to certain “others” whom Theodoret identified as “Ophites.” 
Indeed, it may be that the similar material shared by this myth and by 
the second section of the Apocryphon of John goes back to a common 
source, !4 

In the Ophite myth, one finds a triad of highest beings: The high deity 
(First) Man is Father of All. His Thought (évvota) which proceeds from 
him is the Son of Man. Below these is the Holy Spirit, the Mother of the 
Living, from whom the First Man and his son beget Christ, the “Third 
Male" (tertius masculus; cf.the Sethian epithet of Barbelo “Triple 
Male" and the separate figure of the Triple Male [Child] in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, Zostrianos and Allogenes). The Spirit emits (by overflow 
“on the left") the androgynous Sophia-Prunicos, who by gravity and 
without any trace of moral culpability descends and agitates the waters 
below, taking on a material body. When she is empowered from above 
to escape this body and ascend to the height, her abandoned body fathers 
the Archon Yaldabaoth.!5 At this point, the parallels with the account in 
the Apocryphon of John become numerous: the Archon produces seven 
sons with the same names as in the Apocryphon of John, and boasts that 
he alone is God, to which his mother responds that “Man and the Son of 
Man" are above him. Then follows the making of the man and the 


14. See, e.g., A. H. B. LOGAN, Gnostic Truth and Christian Heresy: A Study in 
the History of Gnosticism (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1996), 276-277. 

15. Once Sophia ascends to the eighth heaven, she implores her mother, the Holy 
Spirit, to send aid in the form of her brother Christ, who descends upon Jesus, leav- 
ing him to die on the cross, while he reascends with his sister Sophia to the imper- 


ishable aeon. 
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woman in the Garden, their enlightenment through Sophia's tricking the 
Archon to breathe the power he stole from her into Adam's nostrils, and 
the stories of the Archon's attempted rape of Eve, the eating of the tree 
of gnosis, the expulsion from Paradise, the birth of Cain and Abel, Seth, 
and Norea (all of whom are plunged into idolatry and contempt), and the 
story of their salvation from the flood through Noah's ark. The final act 
in this account is Sophia's entreaty that the Mother on high send aid, 
which comes in the form of the incognito descent of Christ, the Third 
Male, through the seven heavens, who puts on his sister Sophia and 
rescues the crucified Jesus (as does the Logos in the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia). Just as the Barbeloite material features repeated salvific manifes- 
tations of Barbelo through her manifestation as the divine Pronoia or 
Epinoia, so too this “Sethian-Ophite” myth describes repeated salvific 
acts effected through Sophia: providing the divine model for the proto- 
plast, the enlightenment of Eve, the protection of her light-trace from 
conception through the Archon, revealing the bitter significance of 
Adam and Eve's bodies, aiding the conception of Seth and Norea and 
the birth of the wise Jesus who together with Sophia is ultimately re- 
deemed by Christ. The very close parallels between this Ophite myth 
and the second half of the Apocryphon of John suggest that they both 
derive from a common parent that was probably composed in the first 
half of the second century. The Ophite theogony may be presented in 
tabular form as follows: 


The Ophite system of Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.30 


1. First Man / Father 
2. Son of Man / Thought 
3. Holy Spirit / Mother 
4. Christ / Third Male 5. Androgynous Sophia Prunicos 
6. Yaldabaoth 


2. Eugnostos the Blessed 


Eugnostos the Blessed (111,3 and V,7) is a non-Christian didactic letter 
that gradually shifts into a revelation discourse. At some point, almost 
its entire content, with a few minor exceptions and one major one, was 
incorporated into the Sophia of Jesus Christ (NHC 11,4 and BG 8502,3), 
a post-resurrection dialogue between Jesus and his twelve disciples on a 
mountain in Galilee, which concludes with an appended summary— 
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reminiscent of the Hypostasis of the Archons—of the creation of human- 
ity by Yaldabaoth from Sophia’s emission of a drop of light. 

According to the extant texts of Eugnostos, there is a pentad of male 
principles: 1) the consortless Propator who is unbegotten; 2) the consort- 
less first-appearing Autopator who is self-begetter; 3) Immortal Man or 
Perfect Intellect who is begetter, together with his consort, All-wise 
begettress Sophia; 4) Son of God (or, in III 85,9-14—a section appar- 
ently beginning a new source—called “Son of Man,” that is, the lumi- 
nous Adam as son of the Immortal Man God), who is first-begetter, 
together with his consort, first-begettress Sophia, “the Mother of the 
All;” and 5) their son “all-begetter Savior" identified (in V 13,12-13 
alone) as “Son of the Son of Man”—who would be Seth, although no 
such name is provided—together with his consort, all-begettress Sophia. 
The ultimate principle, the unbegotten Propator, is said to conceive the 
second principle, Autopator, by a process of self-reflection as in a mir- 
ror; in III 76,13-19 it is said that this second principle “first appeared in 
the Unlimited” (drépavrov).!ó This second, self-generated (avtodurjs) 
principle, Autopator, in turn produces the third principle, “first-begetter 
Nous,” the androgynous Immortal Man, together with his female aspect, 
“all-wise begettress Sophia,” also identified as “Truth” and perhaps 
“Ennoia,” by “intelligizing its àpyrj," presumably the supreme Propator. 
Unlike the Sethian divine triad, the two highest levels of Eugnostos each 
contain a sole male principle; on the other hand the subsequent three 
male principles, Man, Son of Man, and Son of the Son of Man, though 
lacking a maternal figure, are somewhat closer in conception to—and 
may have been borrowed from—the Sethian trinity, except that they 
each have an androgynous aspect or consort and occupy a lower rank, 
thus serving to define the first three aeons. Feminine principles bearing 
the name Sophia are joined with the series of the latter three male prin- 
ciples beginning at the third ontological level; only at the fourth level is 
the figure of the “Mother” introduced as consort of the Son of Man, 
Adamas. 

The author of Eugnostos is well acquainted with contemporary Greek 
philosophical concepts; he employs Neopythagorean speculation on the 
tetraktys (III 78,15-24), provides a negative theology of the Propator 
modeled on the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides, explicitly distin- 


16. MEQOYEIT NTAYOYWNZ (cf. the Sethian Protophanes). 
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guishes his doctrine from that of other contemporary philosophical 
schools, and, according to R. Van den Broek, applies Plato's notion that 
Mind and Truth derive from the Good who is beyond being (Republic 
VI 490B and VII 509B-517B) to the production of Immortal Man and 
“all-wise begettress Sophia" (called respectively Mind and Truth) from 
the Autopator.!? Moreover, the Sophia of Jesus Christ (III 96,21-97,16) 
models the Propator's generation of the aeons on the figure of the un- 
grudging demiurge in Plato's Timaeus. This demonstrable influence of 
Greek philosophy seems to be mediated to Eugnostos and the Sophia of 
Jesus Christ through Hellenistic Jewish speculation upon the concept of 
God's personified Wisdom, and upon traditions derived from Genesis 1- 
5 concerning the mutual sharing of the divine image between the su- 
preme deity and the two sons begotten in his image, Adam and Seth. 

The theogony of Eugnostos the Blessed may be presented in tabular 
form as follows: 


The Theogony of Eugnostos the Blessed 


- Male- — Female — 

Agennetos Propator 

Autogenetor Autopator 

Genetor Immortal Man Pansophos Sophia 

Protogenetor Son of Man / Adamas Protogeneteira Sophia / Mother of All 
L Pangenetor Son of Son of Man / Savior Pangeneteira Sophia (= “Pistis”) 

12 Powers in the types of their predecessors: 

Agennetos Pansophos Sophia 

Autogennetos(or) Panmeter Sophia 

Genetor Pangeneteira Sophia 

Protogenetor Protogeneteira Sophia 

Pangenetor Agape Sophia 

Archigenetor Pistis Sophia 

Ekklesia 


(in Soph. Jes. Chr. Archigenetor = Yaldabaoth) 


17. Cf. R. VAN DEN BROEK, “Jewish and Platonic Speculations in Early Alexan- 
drian Theology: Eugnostos, Philo, Valentinus, and Origen” in The Roots of Egyptian 
Christianity, ed. B. A. Pearson and J. E. Goehring (Studies in Antiquity and Christi- 
anity, Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 190-203. By this means, Alexandrian 
Jewish speculation was led to identify the Jewish Anthropos and personified Wis- 
dom respectively with Mind and Truth. Adopting this identification, the author of 
Eugnostos goes on to identify the subsequent pair, Son of Man and First-begettress 
Sophia, the all-mother, with the ideal Adam and Eve / Zôê, the aeonic mother of the 
living. Broek also shows that Valentinus adopted his primal tetrad of Mind, Truth, 
Word and Life from an interpretatio platonica of the primal tetrad Anthropos, 
Sophia, Adam(as) and Zôê such as one finds in Eugnostos. 
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Here, the three highest beings are masculine, while the figure of the 
Mother at the fourth level is introduced as consort of Adamas, who is 
not identified as a father (e.g. of Seth), but merely as Son of Man. This 
of course leaves no room for a supreme Father, Mother, and Child triad 
of the Sethian type. On the other hand, Eugnostos does feature a whole 
series of feminine beings under the name of Sophia who are regarded as 
the female aspects or consorts of all male beings from the level of the 
third primal principle on down the scale of being.!* 

In fact, there are certain inconsistencies in the system of Eugnostos 
that cause one to suspect that the author may have begun with a supreme 
Man, Son of Man, Son of the Son of Man triad in which the two highest 
members were associated with a feminine aspect which the author has 
suppressed in favor of a masculinized philosophical monism.!? The fact 


18. This scheme resembles the Platonic conception of multiple feminine princi- 
ples of indefiniteness associated at each major ontological level with corresponding 
masculine principles of definiteness and limitation, perhaps originated in the old 
Academy by Plato's nephew Speusippus. 

19. This is suggested by an episode (III 82,7-83,1) that follows the main theog- 
ony according to which the lowest pair of transcendent principles, all-begetter Savior 
and all-begettress Sophia, produced a dodecad of twelve equally paired powers, six 
male and six female. The male member of each pair except the last—Archigenetor 
has no equivalent among the transcendent principles—bears the same epithet as the 
five prior male principles, and the female member of each of the six pairs bears the 
name Sophia (namely, Unbegotten One and All-wise Sophia, Self-begetter and All- 
mother Sophia, Begetter and All-begetter Sophia, First-begetter and First-begetter 
Sophia, All-begetter and Love Sophia, and sixth, Archigenetor and Pistis Sophia). In 
the list of these twelve powers, the male Unbegotten One is paired with All-wise 
Sophia and the male Self-begetter is paired with All-mother Sophia, in contradiction 
to the preceding main theogony, which portrays the unbegotten Propator and the 
self-begetter Autopator as lacking female counterparts. Propator is explicitly said to 
have no origin (ápxń), but is instead the origin of all who come from him. He is said 
to "see himself (within himself) in the manner of a mirror or of an idea ((6éa), which 
appears like him, as Autopator" (III 75,3-6). Such a reflective medium is the means 
of Barbelo's generation in the Apocryphon of John, and seems to function much like 
Plato's Receptacle or Unlimited (Dyad) in which copies or images of the ideas are 
generated, Thus, while not introducing an explicit maternal principle at the ontologi- 
cal summit, Eugnostos comes close to presupposing the presence of something else 
of feminine gender (i8€a in III 76,14-16 called “the Unlimited") alongside the Un- 
begotten Propator. Subsequently, Autopator produces Immortal Man by “intelligiz- 
ing (voeiv) the origin (ápxń, perhaps the Propator) in order that it might become a 
great power, and immediately the dpxy of that light appeared as Immortal Androgy- 
nous Man" (III 76,19-24). This conception is close to, though not identical with, the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of contemplative reversion, Only at the third level of the ex- 
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that the twelve powers located below the first five levels of being are 
composed of six male/female pairs and are said to be types of their pri- 
ors (III 82,9-10), suggests that the author has made use of an alternative 
scheme that envisioned six highest levels of being in which each male 
principle was originally paired with a feminine principle, including the 
two highest ones, Propator and Autopator. In an effort to reconcile this 
scheme with a triad of supreme males, it may be that the author has 
omitted the sixth pair altogether, unlinked the two highest feminine 
principles from their original male counterparts, and relinked them at a 
point two levels down.?? The result is that the two highest male princi- 
ples now stand alone without consorts, Pansophos Sophia becomes the 
mate of Immortal Man, and Protogeneteira Sophia becomes the Mother 
of the All and consort of Adamas the Son of Man, while the two lowest 
of the original five female counterparts Agape Sophia and Pistis Sophia 
(who however may have been re-linked with the higher Pangeneteira 
Sophia, cf. V 10,12 and III 82,6-7) have been demoted from the rank of 
highest principles altogether.?! 


plicitly androgynous begetter Savior is there introduced a female counterpart, all- 
wise begettress Sophia—who in the list of 12 powers is paired with an Unbegotten 
male power—and only at the fourth level is there a female figure called “Mother.” 
Clearly, something is amiss here. 

20. D. M. PARROTT (“Gnosticism and Egyptian Religion,” Novum Testamentum 
29 [1987], 73-93) arrives at a similar analysis, suggesting that a Sethian editor iden- 
tified the third, fourth and fifth beings of an original hexad of gods with the triad 
Man (i.e., First Man), Son of Man (i.e., Adamas), and Son of the Son of Man (i.e., 
Seth) and omitted the sixth being, Archigenetor, since to have included this term 
would have been to admit the ignorant creator god of Sethian tradition into the ranks 
of supreme beings. Parrott traces this original pattern of six primal deities to a 
(Ramesside period) Theban interpretation of the ancient Hermopolitan theology 
modified to yield a hexad of gods, the self-generated and consortless Atum, who 
gives rise to a consortless secondary creator, who in turn engenders four pairs of 
male and female gods. See also /DEM, “Introduction” to Eugnostos in Nag Hammadi 
codices III, 3-4 and V, 1 with Papyrus Berolinensis 8502,3 and Oxyrhynchus papy- 
rus 1081: Eugnostos and The Sophia of Jesus Christ, ed. D. M. Parrott (Nag Ham- 
madi Studies 27; Leiden and New York: E. J. Brill, 1991). 

21. Such a process may indicate that the author, perhaps under the influence of 
Jewish monotheism or Neopythagorean speculation on the tetractys of the sort found 
elsewhere in the text (III 78,15-23), wanted to adopt a metaphysical monism as 
opposed to any form of dualism that might be implied by the supreme principles 
with consorts. An even more powerful motivation to demote the figure of Pistis 
Sophia in particular may have been the myth of Sophia’s “fall.” Thus in the Hypos- 
tasis of the Archons (II 87,1-11; 94,4-95,13), Pistis Sophia is the mother of the evil 
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B. The Beginnings of Sethian Theology: 
the Members of the Divine Triad 


Already in the Ophite myth, there is a primal triad of transcendent 
male figures, First Man, the Son of Man, and the Third Male, Christ. 
The first two males are accompanied by a female figure, the Holy Spirit, 
Mother of the living, from whom they produce the Third Male and his 
sister, Sophia-Prunicos. Eugnostos the Blessed and the Sophia of Jesus 
Christ place a similar transcendent triad of males at a slightly lower 
level, Immortal Man, the Son of Man Adamas, and the Son of the Son of 
Man. D. M. Parrott has shown that in Eugnostos the third emanation 
from the Forefather was actually Seth.?? Here the series of the highest 
transcendental beings emanating from the unbegotten Father are: his 
androgynous image, Immortal Man; Immortal Man's androgynous Son, 
Son of Man; and Son of Man's androgynous Son, the savior. This de- 
rives from an esoteric Jewish exegesis of Genesis 1-4 in which God was 
the Immortal Man, Adam was the Son of the Immortal Man, Seth was 
the Son of the Son of Man, and Eve was the female aspect of these an- 
drogynous figures, reconceived as Sophia or Pistis Sophia. Although the 
model-image relation of Gen 1:26 would encourage an identification of 
Immortal Man with the supreme God, this role is occupied by two still 
higher figures, Propator and Autopator. Eugnostos the Blessed offers no 
soteriology, but in both the Sophia of Jesus Christ and in Irenaeus’ 
Ophite myth, the chief figure who presides over the origin and enlight- 
enment of the earthly protoplasts is Sophia, while the eschatological 
savior is a male figure, respectively Immortal Man or the Third Male. 


archon creator, a myth clearly reflected in the longer ending to Eugnostos appended 
by the author of the Sophia of Jesus Christ (III 114,14-25 + BG 118,14-120,1), 
although here it is not Pistis Sophia, but the Mother of the All—who would be Pro- 
togennetos Sophia, the consort of Son of Man/Adamas, who not only gives rise— 
without her consort—to the Archigenetor Yaldabaoth, but also—with her consort 
Immortal Man—aids in Adam's enlightenment. Eugnostos, then, seems to witness a 
"pre-Sethian" stage in the mythology of Wisdom at a point just before she is explic- 
itly credited with the origin of the lower world. 

22. D. M. PARROTT, “Evidence of Religious Syncretism in Gnostic Texts from 
Nag Hammadi," in Religious Syncretism in Antiquity: Essays in Conversation with 
Geo Widengren, ed. B. A. Pearson (Missoula, MT: Scholar's Press, 1975), 173-189. 
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1. The Ambiguity of the Second Member of the Triad: 
Male or Female? 


Like these precursors, the Sethians too ascribed the salvific initiatives 
of the divine in this world to the activity of a supreme Mother, now 
named Barbelo, Pronoia, or Protennoia. As a wisdom figure who was 
the consort or immediate self-reflection of supreme deity, she had en- 
lightened Adam, Seth, and his seed in primordial times, and would also 
initiate the sending of a savior at the end time. Generally, the evidences 
of this Mother's activity were localized in 1) the manifestation of the 
archetypal image in which Adam was created, in 2) the further enlight- 
enment of Adam as the Epinoia appearing as the spiritual Eve, or the 
tree of Gnosis, or the mother of Seth, or as Norea to save his seed from 
the flood, and in 3) the sending of the eschatological savior, usually a 
male (the Logos, Seth, or Christ). But while their precursors seemed to 
have maintained a supreme triad of male principles based on the Gene- 
sis-inspired *image of God" relation shared between God, Adam, and 
Seth, the Sethians took the step of introducing a female member into this 
triad, thus effecting a family triad of Father-Mother-Child, whose no- 
menclature might have found additional warrant in the other great pro- 
tological text of the time, Plato's Timaeus (esp. 48E-52D), where Plato 
compared the Forms, the Receptacle, and the phenomenal images 
produced therein to a triad of primal principles, Father/Forms, Mother/ 
Nurse of becoming, and Child/Image. Such an arrangement would 
amount to a more appealing way of conceiving salvation as the work of 
a nurturing Mother than was the masculine nomenclature of the triad 
Man (the high deity), Son of Man (the heavenly Adam) and Son of the 
Son of Man or Third Male (Seth) as in the Ophite myth, Eugnostos, and 
the Sophia of Jesus Christ. 

In a sense, the Ophite myth had already prepared the way for this sub- 
stitution by conceiving its second principle, the masculine son of Man, 
as the—grammatically feminine—Ennoia or thought of the supreme 
First Man, thereby already introducing a certain ambiguity into the gen- 
der of the second principle. The apparent contradiction is easily resolved 
by considering the second principle as neither specifically male nor 
female, but as bisexual or androgynous. In Sethian mythology, this an- 
drogyny is reflected in the alternate but equivalent designations of the 
Mother Barbelo as male Virgin, womb, Father of the all, first Man, Tri- 
ple Male, and so on. Note, for example, how the second part of the 
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longer version of the Apocryphon of John prefers to designate Barbelo- 
Pronoia as Mother-Father (II 5,7; 19,17; 20,9; 27,33) instead of the sim- 
pler designation “merciful Mother" of the shorter version (which, how- 
ever has “Mother-Father” in BG 75,11, at the point where the longer 
version introduces Pronoia and her triple descent). Another instance of 
androgyny is the name Meirothea: According to the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians (III 49,1-16) and Zostrianos (VIII 6,30; 30,4-20; 51,8-11), Mi- 
rothoe/Meirothea is the mother of the “first man" Adamas. And the 
Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 38,7-16) directly identifies Meirothea with 
Protennoia/Barbelo, “the Mother (as well as) the Light which she ap- 
pointed as Virgin, she who is called Meirothea, the incomprehensible 
Womb.” Yet in the Three Steles of Seth (VII 119,11-12), Seth can name 
his Mirotheid father Pigeradamas as his own Mirotheos. This divine 
being, whose name is attested in both masculine (Mirotheos) and femi- 
nine (Mirothea, Mirothoe) form—usually taken to mean “destiny 
god/goddess" (potpo-8eós), but more likely “divine anointed one" 
(|1tupo-8eós)—seems to be essentially androgynous, designating not only 
the mother of the divine Adam Pigeradamas, but the divine Pigeradamas 
himself; (s)he is simultaneously father, mother and offspring.? 


23. Incidentally, it should be noted that the Naasene Gnostics described by Hip- 
polytus likewise know of or are on the way to some form of the Father-Mother- 
Child interpretation of the highest divine beings. Hippolytus (Ref. V.6.4-5; 7.2; 7.14; 
7,30; 7.33) stresses that the basis of their system is a pair: the bisexual Man Adamas, 
who is invoked as Father and Mother and is himself tripartitioned (cf. the Sethian 
Triple Male), and the Son of Man, identified as Christ. Of course, the Naasene myth 
reflected in this "Sermon" is highly complex and involves much more besides, 
apparently adopting also the “Simonian” Megale Apophasis (Ref. V.9.5). But it 
seems that in the movements which revered the serpent, the Ophites and the Naase- 
nes, there was a tendency at work to move from a bisexual Man, a Son of Man and a 
third Male to the more "familial" conception of a bisexual Man conceived as Father 
and Mother with a son called the Son of Man. Since these groups were Christian- 
ized, it may have been conceptually difficult for Christian Sethians to move to a full 
Father, Mother, Son triad, since Christianity in the wake of Paul had room only for a 
Father and a Son of Man or Son of David or Son of God; the status of the Spirit 
would have been ambiguous, since Paul tended to identify it with Christ. On the 
other hand, the originally non-Christian Sethians, with their emphasis on Sophia, 
Eve and Norea, had ample room for developing the female aspect of the high deity 
lo its maximum extent. 
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2. The Identity of the Third Member of the Triad 


While this might account for the development of the Father and 
Mother portion of the divine triad, the identity of the Child is a more 
complex problem. Given the tripartite Sethian history of salvation, the 
Child would be involved in the third and finally decisive salvific mani- 
festation of the divine into the world. He could be the third manifesta- 
tion of the Illuminator as in the Apocalypse of Adam. Or, under Christian 
influence, he could be seen as the one who (as the Logos in the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia) rescues or who (as Seth in the Gospel of the Egyptians) 
puts on Jesus, or he could be viewed as the Christ who in the Apocry- 
phon of John has appeared to John the Son of Zebedee after the resur- 
rection. Or he could be simply conceived as the third and finally effec- 
tive saving manifestation of the—feminine!—divine Pronoia in a 
scheme such as occurs in the Pronoia aretalogy at the end of the longer 
version of the Apocryphon of John (which the frame story transforms 
into Christ, its masculine narrator). 

In the Gospel of the Egyptians, the incorruptible Child, called *the 
Triple Male Child” (III 49,26; 59,19-21), is Telma(cha)él Telma(cha)él 
Héli Héli Machar Machar Seth (III 62,2-4; 65,9; IV 73,13-14; 77,2-4). 
He occupies the third position in the primal Father, Mother, Child triad, 
and is identified as the Great Christ. But because of his identification 
with Christ, there are now two “Seth” figures, the Triple Male Child and 
the lower figure of the “great Seth,” son of the incorruptible Adamas; 
thus the great Seth offers praise to the higher figure of Telma(cha)él 
Telma(cha)él Héli Héli Machar Machar Seth, his consort Youel, and 
their son Esephech, Child of the Child (III 61,23-62,11). A similar ele- 
vation of the child figure appears in A/logenes and Zostrianos, where the 
Triple Male Child is usually placed together with Protophanes, just 
above the level of Autogenes, who in the Three Steles of Seth is identi- 
fied with the heavenly Pigeradamas, father of the heavenly Seth. The 
Gospel of the Egyptians includes yet another child figure, Esephech, the 
Child of the Child, perhaps the earthly son of the heavenly Seth. On the 
other hand, in the Three Steles of Seth (VII 120,29) and the Apocryphon 
of John (NHC II 5,8 and BG 27,21), the thrice-male epithet is applied, 
not to any "child" figure, but to Barbelo; so also the Trimorphic Proten- 
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noia (XIII 37,26) credits Protennoia/Barbelo with “three masculin- 
ities”? 

Among these testimonia, the earlier Sethian treatises such as the 
Apocryphon of John and the Trimorphic Protennoia (and at a later pe- 
riod, the Three Steles of Seth) link the Triple Male exclusively with 
Barbelo, whose child is the Autogenes Son and is identified with Bar- 
belo's goodness or Christhood (MNTXPHCTOC). On the other hand, in 
Irenaeus’ presumably early Barbeloite account, the Child of Barbelo and 
the supreme Father is Christ, while the actual Autogenes emerges after- 
wards at a distinctly lower level. Similarly in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, the offspring of Barbelo is the Triple Male “Child,” who is di- 
rectly identified as Christ, while the figure of the Autogenes Son is 
demoted to the level of the divine Adamas; at a still later time, the Pla- 
tonizing Sethian treatises place the Autogenes in the third and lowest 
level of the Barbelo Aeon. The fact that Irenaeus' source and the Gospel 
of the Egyptians identifies the Child as Christ suggests that Christian 
interpretation of the supreme Sethian triad was a factor in this demo- 
tion.2 Christianization has caused the third member of the supreme 


24. The first of the three steles is devoted, not solely to Autogenes, but to Pig- 
eradamas (VII 118,25-119,15), Autogenes (VII 119,15-120,17), and to Barbelo as 
Triple Male (VII 120,17-121,16; cf. B. LAYTON, The Gnostic Scriptures: A New 
Translation with Annotations and Introductions [Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1987], 152-153), while the second stele is devoted to Barbelo alone and the third to 
the supreme pre-existent living Spirit. 

25. Considerable confusion arises here owing to Irenaeus’ Barbeloite account, 
which imposes a distinction between Christ and the Autogenes Son, who according 
to the Apocryphon of John are one and the same. It appears that the process of Chris- 
tianization has gone further in Irenaeus’ source, which considers Barbelo’s Son to be 
Christ and the Autogenes to be a lower figure generated by Barbelo’s Ennoia and her 
Son's Logos. This account has converted Barbelo's cognomen Ennoia (or Proten- 
noia) into one of her projected attributes, thus increasing their number from three to 
four, and converted the goodness (xpmoTós) with which the Father anointed 
(cf. xp.orós) her Son into the actual name of Barbelo's Son (Christ, not Autogenes), 
with the result that Autogenes becomes the lower offspring of Barbelo's Ennoia and 
Christ's Logos, clearly subordinated to Christ as actual Son of Barbelo. A similar 
demotion of the Autogenes occurs in the Gospel of the Egyptians, where the initial 
offspring of Barbelo is called the Triple Male Child (alias the Great Christ), who 
Couples with Youel to produce Esephech, Child of the Child; immediately thereafter, 
the Invisible Spirit and “Pronoia” are suddenly reinvoked as the parents of the 
"Autogenes Logos," who in turn couples with Mirothoe to produce Adamas. R. VAN 
DEN BROEK, “Autogenes and Adamas: The Mythological Structure of the Apocry- 
phon of John," in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers read at the Eighth International 
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divine triad to be designated as Christ rather than Autogenes, who is 
demoted to a lower level, even though he still tends to be regarded as the 
father of the divine Adamas. 

Perhaps one may postulate that the theogony underlying both the 
Apocryphon of John and Irenaeus once envisioned a supreme deity Man, 
whose offspring, the Son of Man, was regarded as self-begotten (av- 
Toyevris) from an unnamed source that later became identified as the 
Father's first Thought (Evvota, feminine), in effect giving rise to the 
divine Father, Mother, Son triad. Beginning with the Platonizing Sethian 
treatises, the Father-Mother-Child nomenclature for the supreme triad 
disappears from the Sethian theology altogether. All of this suggests that 
Sethian speculation on the precise membership of the divine triad re- 
mained rather fluid, perhaps owing to the rather complex and esoteric 
exegesis of the Jewish and Platonic traditions upon which it was based, 
and the problem of finding a suitable location for Christ in the resulting 
theogonies. Indeed, the gender imagery of the principal Sethian tran- 
scendental figures is shot through with ambiguity, not a little of which 
owes to the difficulty of tracing the antecedents of gendered pronouns in 
the Sethian Coptic texts themselves. 


C. The Development of the Sethian Literary Corpus 


1. Pre-Sethian Sources 


It has been suggested that the earliest examples of a developed tran- 
scendental wisdom theology that might serve as a basis for the theology 
and cosmology of the Sethian treatises seem to be the Pronoia mono- 
logue concluding the longer versions of the Apocryphon of John 
(11 30,11-31,25), the Barbeloite theogony of Irenaeus (Adversus Haere- 
ses 1.29) and the non-Christian, non-Barbeloite and conceivably pre- 
Sethian theogony of Eugnostos the Blessed. These accounts display no 


Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford, September 3rd-8th, 1979), ed. M. Krause 
(Nag Hammadi Studies 17; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 16-25, notes that Irenaeus’ (Adv. 
Haer. 1.29) Barbeloite cosmogony, while designating Christ as the Son of Barbelo 
and placing the Autogenes at a level below him, nevertheless attributes a degree of 
praise and honor to the Autogenes that is unusual for an aeon produced after the 
completion of the Four Luminaries, but entirely appropriate for a member of the 
primal triad (the language derives from an interpretation of Psalm 8, according to 
which God has glorified the Son of Man by making him little less than himself 
[God] and giving him dominion over all things). 
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detailed interest in baptism or the primeval history of the Sethite genera- 
tions, but focus on transcendental personifications of the divine wisdom 
occupying various ontological levels, such as Barbelo and her lower 
doubles, reminiscent of the numerous Sophia figures of Eugnostos the 
Blessed. 

Of these, the Pronoia monologue portrays a series of three descents of 
the divine Pronoia for the illumination of those trapped in the world of 
darkness below, culminating in the conferral of the Five Seals on her 
final descent. The Irenaeus account relates the origin and deployment of 
the primal triad of the Invisible Spirit, Barbelo, the Autogenes Son, and 
the Four Luminaries, in the lowest of which dwells Sophia; it is Christi- 
anized by the identification of the Child figure of the divine triad with 
Christ, whose only function is to inaugurate the possibility of the 
enlightenment and subsequent generation of all things; in addition it 
concludes with a lengthy account of Sophia's generation of the creator 
Archon. Eugnostos the Blessed has no such features, but is subsequently 
Christianized by its incorporation into the Sophia of Jesus Christ, which 
adds the story of Sophia's role in the creation of the lower world, 
Yaldabaoth's stealing of her power, and the production of the psychic 
Adam and his progeny from a drop of the pleromatic light. Like the 
Apocryphon of John, the Sophia of Jesus Christ also introduces the fig- 
ure of the risen Jesus as narrator of the entire theogony, cosmogony and 
anthropogony, and as the savior of those caught in the lower world. 

A similar theogony is offered by the Apocryphon of John, which is 
almost a duplicate of that in the Irenaeus account, but continues with an 
extensive anthropogony which draws upon the Sethite primordial history 
from Genesis 1-9. But the Apocryphon also incorporates the Pronoia 
monologue that concludes with the bestowal of the Five Seals, a mono- 
logue that probably underlies and forms the basis of the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, itself devoid of interest in the interpretation of Genesis 1-9, 
but which contains a brief version of the theogony shared between Ire- 
naeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 and the Apocryphon of John, and which 
is heavily steeped in baptismal motifs. As in the Apocryphon of John, 
the Trimorphic Protennoia ascribes the origin of the baptism of the Five 
Seals to the third descent of Pronoia or Protennoia, but unlike the Apoc- 
ryphon of John and its Pronoia monologue, it clearly presents baptism as 
involving some kind of celestial ascent. 
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A possible way of sorting out these interrelationships would be to 
suppose the chronological primacy of those texts which seem to be 
sources of other texts in this group. Two obvious candidates would be 
the non- or pre-Christian theogonies of Eugnostos the Blessed and the 
Pronoia monologue. One might add to this Irenaeus' Barbeloite theog- 
ony and his Ophite myth, although these may derive from yet earlier 
sources they shared in common with the various versions of the Apocry- 
phon of John. The Pronoia monologue or its equivalent, focusing upon 
Pronoia's three descents culminating in the conferral of the Five Seals, 
was incorporated into the Christianized treatises Apocryphon of John 
and Trimorphic Protennoia. Eugnostos the Blessed, focusing upon a 
primal pentad of masculine divine beings and various manifestations of 
the divine wisdom associated with them, was incorporated into the (non- 
Sethian) Sophia of Jesus Christ, and the negative theology of its initial 
theogony may have inspired the somewhat similar negative theology in 
the Apoeryphon of John (drawn from a source also used by the author of 
Allogenes). Its notion of the Autopator emerging from the self-reflection 
of Propator perhaps formed a model for the derivation of Barbelo from 
the Invisible Spirit’s self-reflection, and possibly its conception of the 
relations between Immortal Man, Son of Man, and Son of the Son of 
Man formed a model, not only for the supreme triad, but also for the 
relationship between Autogenes, Pigeradamas, and Seth. 


2. The First Pre-Sethian Texts of the Descent Pattern 


On this construction, the first Sethian text would have the Pronoia 
monologue of the Apocryphon of John or something very much like it. It 
is to be noted that it contains nothing distinctly “Christian” or “Sethian,” 
since neither Christ nor Seth play any explicit role in it; the saving Gno- 
sis and the baptism are directly conferred by an exalted wisdom figure, 
the divine Providence or First Thought of the supreme deity. This figure 
is regarded as the divine source of every spiritual entity, and she sustains 
an intimate, if not consubstantial, connection with her noetic or psychic 
offspring residing on the earth below. Since the monologue speaks of 
Pronoia’s raising or awakening her offspring by “sealing him in the light 
of the water with Five Seals,” one may assume that it may have been at 
home in a baptismal rite that conferred a guarantee of immortality 
through enlightenment. Whatever the details of such a rite, its inaugura- 
tion was apparently associated with the third—and final—of Pronoia’s 
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three earthly descents, thus inviting the creative elaboration of the cir- 
cumstances of her first two descents, 

Since later texts elaborate these descents on the basis of the Genesis 
protology, one suspects that certain midrashic interpretations of Genesis 
also played a role in this rite. Such a candidate might be something like 
Irenaeus “Sethian-Ophite” myth, in which events in primordial times 
were regarded as being driven by an all-provident Wisdom struggling 
against the powers of darkness that blinded the ability to recognize the 
enlightenment she came to confer on humanity. Since the Genesis ac- 
count narrates specific acts of catastrophic destruction such as the flood 
and the conflagration, these too might be regarded as occasions for 
salvific descents of a savior such as those of the Illuminator in the 
Apocalypse of Adam; at some point, this savior would have been identi- 
fied with figures other than Pronoia or Wisdom, such as that of Seth, or 
under Christian influence, that of Jesus as Wisdom's child. 


3. The Christian Sethian Texts of the Descent Pattern 


The second stage of literary development would be marked by the 
creation of distinctively Sethian texts, perhaps beginning with an early 
version of the theogony and protological myth found in the Apocryphon 
of John, and an elaborated form of the Pronoia monologue represented 
by the first compositional stage of the Trimorphic Protennoia. Such 
texts would have drawn upon theogonic materials like those of 
Eugnostos the Blessed with its negative theology and doctrine of multi- 
ple Sophia figures, and on the anthropological and soteriological con- 
ceptions like those of Irenaeus' Ophite source, but now structured in 
terms of the Sethian Father-Mother-Child triad, the doctrine of the Four 
Luminaries, the tripartitioning of history into four ages, and an emphasis 
on the uniqueness of Seth and his “unshakable race.” So also a cos- 
mogonic myth similar to the conclusion of the Sophia of Jesus Christ— 
which assigns the origin of the cosmos and its creator to a mistaken act 
of Sophia—would have been taken up into the Hypostasis of the Ar- 
chons. Along with the Apocryphon of John and the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia, the Hypostasis of the Archons more fully elaborates the distinction 
between the salvific descents of the higher wisdom figure of Bar- 
belo/Pronoia/Incorruptibility and the mistaken creative descent of 
Sophia as a lower wisdom figure, a distinction that serves as a crucial 
key to unlock the meaning of the primordial history of Genesis 1-9 and 
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the true roles played by such figures as Adam, Eve, Seth, and Norea 
(whose entreaty for salvation was also commemorated in the short trea- 
tise Thought of Norea). 

Another major feature of this secondary level of literary development 
is the extensive adoption of Christological and other Christian motifs, no 
doubt due to an actual rapprochement between Sethians and various late 
first and early second century Christian groups. In the case of the 
Apocalypse of Adam, such Christianization is hardly visible if it is pre- 
sent at all,26 but is dominant in the elaborate theogony and baptismal 
liturgical materials of the Gospel of the Egyptians and its even more 
dominantly Christian contemporary Melchizedek. 


4. The Shift from the Sethian-Christian Descent Pattern 
to the Platonic Ascent Pattern 


At a tertiary stage of literary development, these themes—the theog- 
ony, the baptismal rite, and the primordial history—become liturgically 
elaborated in the Gospel of the Egyptians, a liturgy that Zostrianos soon 
completely transformed into a practice of visionary ascent by transpos- 
ing its earthly setting to a heavenly setting and abandoning all interest in 
the primordial history. Here, the lone earthly figure of Zostrianos now 
ascends to take part in a heavenly liturgy of vision and praise that the 
earlier Sethian treatises such as the Apocryphon of John had depicted as 
celebrated only by transcendent beings such as the aeons and other di- 
vine powers. The Three Steles of Seth advances upon this feature of 
Zostrianos by opening the field of participants in this liturgy to an entire 
group, for whose use it provides exemplary doxologies spoken by Seth 
himself. 

All four Platonizing Sethian treatises have abandoned the Christologi- 
cal pretensions of their predecessors and—except for Zostrianos—no 
longer show any interest in the “fall” of Sophia, the origin and nature of 
the world creator, and the history of the Mother’s successive salvific 
descents and the final overthrow of the hostile cosmic powers. The 
earthly cosmos and its delights still need to be overcome, but it is no 
longer characterized as a hopeless chaos created and dominated by an 


26. See G. M. SHELLRUDE, “The Apocalypse of Adam: Evidence of a Christian 
Gnostic Provenance,” in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers read at the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford, September 8th-13th 1975), ed. M. 
(Nag Hammadi Studies 8; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 82-91. 
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antidivine power; in fact Marsanes takes on a new interest in astral phe- 
nomena and post-Porphyrian theurgical speculation, and goes so far as 
to say that the cosmos is worthy of being preserved entire (X 5,17-6,1). 

Of course, the most significant innovation of the Platonizing Sethian 
treatises is the importation of an entirely new and characteristically 
Middle Platonic metaphysics as the basis for Sethian theology. The 
Genesis and other biblical accounts are abandoned in favor of the physi- 
cal and theological doctrine of Plato's dialogues (e.g., Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, Timaeus, Republic, and Parmenides) or contemporary digests 
of their doctrine. The earlier notion of the divine Father-Mother-Child 
triad is completely transformed into an emanative metaphysics centered 
on the emanation of the Barbelo Aeon from the solely existing Unknow- 
able One or Invisible Spirit by a stage-by-stage downward deployment 
of his Triple Power, which forms the chain of being to which the cogni- 
tive powers of the ascending visionary become assimilated as one con- 
templatively retraces this emanative path in the reverse direction. 

The shift from the secondary, mainly Christian, stage of Sethian lit- 
erature to the tertiary, mainly Platonic, stage may have been a matter of 
necessity rather than preference. The initial Sethian rapprochement with 
Christian concepts and ritual, alternating between the positive in the 
case of the Apocryphon of John, the Hypostasis of the Archons, the Gos- 
pel of the Egyptians, and Melchizedek, and the polemical in the case of 
the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Apocalypse of Adam, may have 
proved a liability. Christological concepts could clearly be used to de- 
pict the eschatological advent of the savior in their own era, but to adopt 
these meant also to reinterpret them in a Sethian way and thus challenge 
more “orthodox” Christological interpretations. Although the Sethians’ 
somewhat unique Christology preserved for a time their separate con- 
scious identity as an elect body, in the long run it must have earned the 
hostility of the increasingly better organized institutional “orthodox” 
Church, Certainly influential church fathers holding powerful ecclesias- 
tical positions singled out the Sethians along with many others for at- 
tack. This may have led certain Sethians to make common cause with 
the devotees of an alternative prestigious religio-philosophical move- 
ment, the Platonists. Unfortunately, while initially welcomed in pagan 
Platonic circles, their insistence on enumerating and praising the divine 
beings with their traditional hymns, glossolalia, and other forms of ec- 
Static incantation irritated the more sober Platonists such as Plotinus, 
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Porphyry and Amelius. Although the Platonists initially regarded the 
Sethians as friends, soon they too, like the heresiologists of the Church, 
began writing pointed and lengthy attacks upon them for distorting the 
teaching of Plato which they adapted to depict their own spiritual world 
and the path towards assimilation with it. 


D. A Hypothetical Literary Stemma of the Sethian Treatises 


In accord with this developmental scenario, one may suggest a 
stemma of dependencies (indicated by arrows) among the Sethian trea- 
tises. The dates provided are only approximate; since nearly every trea- 
tise has its own peculiar history of redactions, one cannot assume a sim- | 
ple unilinear dependence of one upon another, but rather a more 
complex process of cross-fertilization. The graphic representation of the 
stemma omits representation of specific Middle Platonic sources; Pla- 
tonic influence is demonstrably present in nearly every treatise, but only 
becomes dominant and transformative in the cases of Zostrianos, Al- 
logenes, the Three Steles of Seth, and Marsanes, and will be treated 
more specifically in the third part of this book. A hypothetical stemma { 
would be as follows: i 


100cE Sources: Genesis speculation Eugnostos Pronoia monologue | 

Y i 
120 cE (Sources of Iren. Haer 1.30 and Iren. Haer 1.29) Trim. Prot. 
150 CE Hyp. Arch. shorter Ap. John 
180 CE Norea longer Ap. John 

Apoc. Adam Gos. Egypt. 
Y 
200 ck Melch. Zostrianos 
250 CE Allogenes 
Steles Seth? 

300 CE Marsanes 


Bruce Untitled 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE BUILDING BLOCKS OF SETHIAN DOCTRINE 


It seems that most of the Sethian literature discussed so far originated in 
the period 100-300 CE. The doctrinal content of this literature is built up 
from five basic complexes of traditional materials: 1) a fund of Hellenis- 
tic-Jewish speculation on the figure of Sophia, the divine wisdom; 
2) midrashic interpretation of the first nine or so chapters of Genesis, 
along with other assorted traditions from Jewish scripture and exegesis; 
3) a doctrine and practice of baptism; 4) the developing Christology of 
the early Church; and 5) a religiously-oriented Neopythagorean and 
Middle-Platonic tradition of metaphysical and epistemological specula- 
tion. 


I. HELLENISTIC JEWISH WISDOM SPECULATION 


As appropriated from Jewish tradition by Sethian and other gnostic au- 
thors, Sophia is a hypostatized and personified form of Hokhmah, the 
divine Wisdom of Jewish wisdom literature. In such texts as Proverbs 8, 
Job 28, Sirach 24, and Wisdom of Solomon 7, Sophia is regarded as a 
preexistent divine power, the feminine image, reflection, emanation and 
breath of the high deity, his instrument in the creation of the world. She 
is a source of life and light, which she pours forth upon those who seek 
her. Although a heavenly figure who pervades all things, as God’s own 
breath she covers the primeval earth—like the Spirit of Gen 1:2-3—like 
a mist, descending from her celestial dwelling to bring wisdom and 
divine revelation to humankind. Among these she seeks a dwelling, on 
some accounts successfully finding a permanent (as Torah and temple in 
Sirach 24) or temporary (as does the Logos of John 1) earthly dwelling, 
although without success among others (1 Enoch 42), resulting in her 
return to her celestial home and the descent of iniquity—perhaps in the 
form of the angelic watchers of Gen 6:1-4—to take her place. 


Proverbs 8 “The LORD created me at the beginning of his work, the first 
of his acts of old. ? Ages ago I was set up, at the first, before the beginning 
of the earth. ?* When there were no depths I was brought forth, when there 
were no springs abounding with water. ?* Before the mountains had been 
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shaped, before the hills, I was brought forth; ?* before he had made the 
earth with its fields, or the first of the dust of the world. 7? When he estab- 
lished the heavens, | was there, when he drew a circle on the face of the 
deep, ?* when he made firm the skies above, when he established the foun- 
tains of the deep, ? when he assigned to the sea its limit, so that the waters 
might not transgress his command, when he marked out the foundations of 
the earth, ?? then I was beside him, like a master workman; and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing before him always, *! rejoicing in his inhabited world 
and delighting in the sons of men. ° And now, my sons, listen to me: 
happy are those who keep my ways. ?? Hear instruction and be wise, and do 
not neglect it. ** Happy is the man who listens to me, watching daily at my 
gates, waiting beside my doors. ?* For he who finds me finds life and ob- 
tains favor from the LORD; ?* but he who misses me injures himself; all 
who hate me love death." (RSV) 


Wisdom 7 ?? “For in her there is a spirit that is intelligent, holy, unique, 
manifold, subtle, mobile, clear, unpolluted, distinct, invulnerable, loving 
the good, keen, irresistible, ? beneficent, humane, steadfast, sure, free from 
anxiety, all-powerful, overseeing all, and penetrating through all spirits that 
are intelligent and pure and most subtle. ?* For wisdom is more mobile than 
any motion; because of her pureness she pervades and penetrates all things. 
?5 For she is a breath of the power of God, and a pure emanation of the 
glory of the Almighty; therefore nothing defiled gains entrance into her. 7° 
For she is a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the working of 
God, and an image of his goodness. 7’ Though she is but one, she can do all 
things, and while remaining in herself, she renews all things; in every gen- 
eration she passes into holy souls and makes them friends of God, and 
prophets." (RSV) 


Sirach 24 ! “Wisdom will praise herself, and will glory in the midst of her 
people. ? In the assembly of the Most High she will open her mouth, and in 
the presence of his host she will glory: ? ‘I came forth from the mouth of 
the Most High, and covered the earth like a mist. * I dwelt in high places, 
and my throne was in a pillar of cloud. $ Alone I have made the circuit of 
the vault of heaven and have walked in the depths of the abyss. 5 In the 
waves of the sea, in the whole earth, and in every people and nation I have 
gotten a possession. 7 Among all these I sought a resting place; I sought in 
whose territory I might lodge. * Then the Creator of all things gave me a 
commandment, and the one who created me assigned a place for my tent. 
And he said, *Make your dwelling in Jacob, and in Israel receive your in- 
heritance.' ? From eternity, in the beginning, he created me, and for eternity 
I shall not cease to exist. In the holy tabernacle I ministered before him, 
and so I was established in Zion.’” (RSV) 


1 Enoch 42 ! “Wisdom found no place where she might dwell; Then a 
dwelling-place was assigned her in the heavens. ? Wisdom went forth to 
make her dwelling among the children of men, And found no dwelling- 
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place: Wisdom returned to her place, And took her seat among the angels. ? 
And unrighteousness went forth from her chambers: Whom she sought not 
she found, And dwelt with them, As rain in a desert and dew on a thirsty 
land." (trans. Charles) 


Wisdom's “Fall” and Restoration 


According to these Jewish sources, wisdom is an entirely positive fig- 
ure, the faithful instrument by which God creates and makes himself 
present to an ordered cosmos. Unfortunately, there is a hidden ambiguity 
in these Jewish traditions, since wisdom can be understood as both good 
and bad; she brings enlightenment, but she is also responsible for the 
creation of the material world whose luxury and delights are obstacles to 
enlightenment. If one conceives the world as an evil and seductive trap, 
then the wisdom that informs it is bad; but as the revealer of a higher 
existence, she is good. Therefore it is logical to suppose two kinds of 
wisdom, a higher enlightening manifestation of wisdom such as is repre- 
sented in the figure of Barbelo and who is in some sense the Mother of 
the Living, and a lower, fallen form of wisdom, such as the agitated 
figure of the spirit moving over the primeval chaotic waters, perhaps 
even identical with the chaotic Tehom itself (Gen 1:2; cf. Marduk and 
Tiamat, and Sirach 24's characterization of Sophia as a sea). 

The soteriological myths of the major Sethian "descent pattern" trea- 
tises such as the Apoeryphon of John and the Hypostasis of the Archons 
seem to have had their roots in a form of heterodox Jewish speculation 
on the figure of Sophia, the divine wisdom of the Hebrew Bible. In the 
hands of Sethian Gnostics, the biblical functions of Sophia as creator, 
nourisher, and enlightener of the world were distributed among a hierar- 
chy of feminine principles: a divine Mother called Barbelo, the First 
Thought of the supreme deity, the Invisible Spirit; and a lower Sophia 
responsible for both the creation of the physical world and the incarna- 
tion of portions of the supreme Mother's divine essence into human 
bodies. Salvation was achieved by the Mother's reintegration of her own 
dissipated essence into its original unity. 

The only difference between the world as it is now is and what it was 
originally intended to be is to be attributed to humans who fail to obey 
the precepts of that ultimate power. In the Sethian estimation, the hiatus 
between the present and intended condition of the world is attributed to 
a creator who fails to create the world according to the original intention 
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of the ultimate power behind it; paradoxically, humans, though not re- 
sponsible for the origin of this hiatus, are the key to its undoing and the 
restoration of harmony between the original intention for the world and 
its present condition. This hiatus between primordial intention and pre- 
sent condition is valorized as a difference between what ultimately and 
really ought to be and a deficiency that is presently the case, a difference 
that can be conceived either temporally as a before and after, or as a 
once, now, and ultimately, or in terms of degrees of reality as prototype 
or archetype versus type, copy or resemblance; or ideal, complete, and 
perfect versus ordinary, imperfect, deficient, and fabricated. Such tem- 
poral differences are articulated in mythical narrative, while differences 
in degree of reality are expressed by ontological hierarchies or a “chain 
of being.” In either case, the difference is due to some fault that inter- 
venes in the course of the narrative or intrudes at some echelon in the 
chain of being. 

In the Jewish myth of Sophia, the single figure of Sophia can be re- 
sponsible for creation, sustenance and enlightenment of the world be- 
cause she perfectly executes the intended design of the ultimate power 
behind that world. But once that execution becomes perceived as faulty, 
restoration of the intended design demands an act or process of rectifica- 
tion, and it is difficult to see how a single figure could simultaneously be 
cause of both creative deficiency and of sustenance and enlightenment. 
Thus the figure of Sophia is differentiated into phases representing her 
original status, her fall into deficiency, her restoration to her original 
status, and her restoration of the result of her deficiency. The narrative 
expression of this differentiation requires a temporal sequence of epi- 
sodes: Sophia’s fall into deficiency, her own restoration to completeness 
through repentance, and the restoration of the product of her deficiency 
through nourishment and enlightenment. On the other hand, the onto- 
logical expression of this differentiation usually requires that she be split 
up into at least two figures, a “lower” Sophia responsible for deficiency, 
and a “higher” Sophia responsible for enlightenment and restoration. 
The Sethian treatises generally combine both the temporal and ontologi- 
cal expressions of this differentiation. On a lower level, Sophia becomes 
the cause of cosmogonic deficiency, which is narrated as her “fall,” 
while on a higher, transcendent level, she is by replaced the figure of 
Pronoia/ Protennoia/Barbelo who is able to restore the deficiency 
through her avatars on the earthly plane, such as Epinoia/Eve/Z6é, or 
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through distinct manifestations, usually three in number, portrayed as 
temporally successive descents (the Pronoia monologue) or modal mani- 
festations of a single figure (the Trimorphic Protennoia’s modalities of 
Voice, Speech, and Logos). Sometimes her final manifestation occurs as 
a masculine figure, such as Christ or Seth. Sometimes, as in the Apoca- 
lypse of Adam and the Gospel of the Egyptians, the scheme of Barbelo’s 
triple manifestation is mapped upon certain catastrophic events of world 
history, such as the flood, the conflagration of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the subsequent domination of the world by hostile powers; in these 
cases, her three descents are represented as appearances of Seth or of an 
unidentified but Seth-like Illuminator. And in a similar fashion, the fig- 
ure of the lower Sophia also becomes involved in the restorative proc- 
ess, sometimes as an avatar or envoy of the higher Mother figure (the 
Apocryphon of John), or sometimes in the person of her own Repen- 
tance (the Gospel of the Egyptians). 

In Gnostic sources, the older tradition of Sophia's demiurgical role in 
the creation of the world often becomes regarded as her culpable fall 
from heaven which resulted in the creation of the physical world, even 
to the extent that she gives birth to the hostile and ignorant creator and 
Archon of this world who steals her creative power to create earthly 
copies of the transcendent beings. According to George MacRae, this 
radical innovation in the story of Sophia was brought about by reading it 
in the light of the Genesis 3 account of the seduction and fall of Eve that 
resulted from her and Adam's desire to be like God.! In a sense, the sin 
of both Eve in the Genesis story and of Sophia in the Sethian treatises is 
the same: a mistaken exercise of the power of choice.? Each attempted 
to exercise a divine capability for themselves, alone and unaided, and 


1. See G. W. MACRAE, “The Jewish Background of the Gnostic Sophia Myth,” 
Novum Testamentum 22 (1970), 86-101. 

2. However, what many took to be the “fall” of Eve was often regarded by the 
Gnostics as a positive act (cf. Hyp. Arch. II 88,9-10; Orig. World II 113,5-10), since 
Eve could be seen not only as the source of the fallen race of Cain fathered upon her 
by the Archon, but also as the Mother of the Living who bore Seth, the progenitor of 
the enlightened race of Gnostics. The paradoxical nature of Eve was resolved by the 
postulation of a double Eve, the Eve-Zó& who enlightened Adam and bore him Seth, 
and her material representation as a body emptied of spirit and ravished by the Ar- 
chon to produce Cain. STROUMSA, Another Seed, 35-70, brilliantly traces out the 
Gnostic theme of the ambiguity of Eve, Norea, Barbelo and Sophia in the context of 
Jewish exegesis of the myth of the seduction of mortal women by the fallen angels 
in Gen 6:1-4. 
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the result is evil. This amounts to being guilty of the sin of pride and 
passion, or, more crudely, of the sin of promiscuity, which in the Sethian 
estimation leaves the one alone in a state of deficiency and the other 
liable to rape by evil powers such as the Archon creator (or in other 
Jewish sources, by the devil or Azazel or Shemihazah). In either case, 
the result is a defective offspring who lacks the divine image. 

The downward inclination or fall of Sophia in her cosmogonic role 
can be caused simply by gravity (as in the Ophite myth of Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses 1.30.3), or as an act initiated by a being other than 
herself (e.g., by Eleleth in the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Gospel of 
the Egyptians). Her creative work can be viewed as a willful act under- 
taken without her consort or as a misconceived desire to honor the high 
deity by attempting to mimic his emanative power on a lower level. 
Unfortunately, her creative deed results in her emission of a downward 
tending abortive and shapeless likeness of herself, the Archon (as in 
Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 or the Apocryphon of John). Or per- 
haps her downward inclination results in the production of a veil which 
casts the shadow of darkness which becomes matter, which in turn be- 
comes the form and substance of the Archon (as in the Hypostasis of the 
Archons or the Wisdom of Jesus Christ). Sometimes Sophia only illumi- 
nates a pre-existing darkness (the Hypostasis of the Archons), and some- 
times she creates the darkness from which the Archon makes the world 
as a reflection of Sophia's reflection therein (as in Zostrianos; cf. Plo- 
tinus, Ennead II, 9, 10). Insofar as Sophia initiates her own descent, she 
is blameworthy, and is restored to the higher world only after her repen- 
tance (the Apocryphon of John). If her descent is caused by another 
being such as the Luminary Eleleth, she still requests her former place, 
although without repenting (the Trimorphic Protennoia; in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians and perhaps in Zostrianos the tradition of her repentance 
survives, but is treated as a being called “Metanoia,” regarded as distinct 
from Sophia). 


3. Certain of these notions may derive from an interpretation of Gen 1:2-3: by 
inversion, the deep (dBuacos) on whose face there was darkness could be taken to 
refer to the transcendent realm in which the face of the high deity, conceived as 
Depth (cf. the Bythos of the Ophites and Valentinians), was obscured from those 
below by a subjacent shadow or veil (a sort of darkness"); in this inverted scheme, 
the Spirit would be directly below the Depth (as in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.30.1). 
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On all accounts, however, Sophia is ultimately restored to her original 
place at the periphery of the divine world (“the Eighth”), at which point 
she acts to reverse her own declination by efforts to “make up” for the 
“deficiency” caused thereby. In the Sethian and Valentinian myths, 
Sophia seems to be the paradigm of human experience, responsible for 
our present plight by having fallen into matter and oblivion, but then, 
upon her repentance, acting in this world for our enlightenment. Thus 
the Hypostasis of the Archons manages to assign both negative and posi- 
tive roles to Sophia: although the material realm originates, not from 
Sophia herself, but from the shadow cast by a veil, Sophia does give 
birth to the Archon, acting without her consort (as in the Apocryphon of 
John). But then she takes on a more positive role by parrying his arro- 
gant boast in sole divinity with the introduction of light into matter, 
sending her daughter Zóé to cast him into Tartaros, and then exalting his 
repentant child Sabaoth above him. As a result, there is no need for her 
repentance, a theme that is prominent in the Apocryphon of John. In 
effect, the Hypostasis assigns Sophia’s repentance to another figure 
entirely—the Archon’s offspring Sabaoth—a strategy adopted also by 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, which assigns it to a distinct figure Meta- 
noia, who restores the deficiency as the conduit for the emanation of 
Seth’s seed (although ultimately it is not Sophia, but the higher figure of 
Barbelo who sends Seth as the explicit eschatological savior of human- 
ity). 

In the long run, a single figure could not simultaneously be cause of 
both deficiency and restoration. The vicissitudes in the career of Sophia 
as the symbolic paradigm of the human experience of falleness, awaken- 
ing, and final salvific restoration, have become too ambiguous and am- 
bivalent to continue to apply to a single figure. So the figure of Sophia is 
split up into several figures, each one of whom symbolizes only a single 
facet in her once multifarious but continuous career. The earliest ver- 
sions of the Sethian, “Ophite,” and Valentinian myths exhibit both the 
essential ambivalence of Sophia and the incipient tendency to split her 
into two figures, a higher Sophia who is a savior figure, and the lower 
Sophia (the Valentinian Achamoth and ‘Ophite’ Prunicos) who, if any- 
thing, becomes a “saved savior.” In the Sethian texts, Sophia becomes 
the cause of cosmogonic deficiency, so she is replaced on the transcen- 
dent plane by the higher feminine figure of Pronoia/Barbelo, and on the 
earthly plane by Pronoia’s avatars Epinoia, Z6é, the spiritual Eve, and 
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even the masculine Christ as the culminating Savior (rather as the Jo- 
hannine prologue recasts a descending wisdom figure as Christ the 
Word). According to the longer version of the Apocryphon of John 
(II 25,2-16), it is the higher “Sophia figure" Pronoia/Barbelo who sends 
a copy of herself in the likeness of Sophia to prepare dwelling places for 
her seed and awaken it to the reality of the Pleroma in anticipation of her 
final descent to free it from all defect. 

While later redactions of the Apocryphon of John and the Trimorphic 
Protennoia have eliminated most traces of Sophia's redemptive role by 
assigning it to the figures of Barbelo/Pronoia and Epinoia, the Gospel of 
the Egyptians has taken the further step of eliminating any explicitly 
salvific role for Sophia whatever in favor of that assigned to other fig- 
ures, namely Metanoia, Hormos, Edokla, and Seth. But by the same 
token, Sophia is also relieved of ultimate responsibility for the origin of 
the lower archontic powers. According to the Trimorphic Protennoia, 
Sophia commits no willful, blameworthy act of her own; rather, the 
“fall” of Sophia becomes the “fall” of the Epinoia of the fourth Lumi- 
nary Eleleth; here it is Eleleth, the fourth Luminary itself who is ulti- 
mately blamed for the rise of Yaldabaoth and his work, while Sophia 
remains innocent (cf. the Apocryphon of John II 23,20-22) and is re- 


4. The most overt treatment of eschatology in the Apocryphon is the short dia- 
logue on the destinies of various souls (BG 64,14-71,2; II 25,16-27,30). According 
to it, not all souls will be saved; it all depends on which spirit descends on the soul 
and unites with it, the Mother’s “Spirit of life” or the counterfeit spirit, and on 
whether the soul accepts or rejects the saving knowledge. Those who turn away will 
suffer eternal punishment, implying that there will be no ultimate restoration of all 
things to their original state, or distinct grades of salvation for differing types of 
persons as in Valentinian doctrine. Salvation for those souls united with the Spirit 
seems to be undifferentiated and immediate upon death; they are raised by their 
“receivers” to eternal imperishable life, having been purified from evil “there” 
(BG 65,3-11; II 25,23-9), perhaps within aeons subjacent to the Four Luminaries 
functioning as a sort of purgatory. In the interim, as the Pronoia monologue puts it 
(IL 31,16-25), one must protect oneself from the angels of poverty and demons of 
chaos and be sealed with the five seals to completely disarm the power of death, 
Moreover, those souls who have been dominated by the counterfeit spirit and remain 
in ignorance still have a chance for salvation via the process of reincarnation, during 
which other elect souls will enable them to reach knowledge, be initiated, and thus 
escape further reincarnations. The last category, souls who possessed the saving 
knowledge but then apostatized, enter into a poverty from which there is no repen- 
tance, to be kept for the day when all those who have blasphemed the Holy Spirit 
will suffer eternal punishment. On Sethian doctrines of the soul, see Chapter 14, 
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stored to her proper order without repentance (unlike the Apocryphon of 
John II 13,32-14,9), although her son has stolen her power? Similarly, 
in the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 56,22-61,1), Sophia has become the 
"hylic Sophia" cloud, responsible only for the production of the chaotic 
Matter that will be the substrate of the lower cosmos (as in Zostrianos, 
VIII 9,2-11,1). The ultimate responsibility for the production of the 
archons is assigned to the fourth Luminary Eleleth, whose ministerial 
agents Gamaliel and Gabriel succeed in generating Saklas and Nebruel 
from the hylic Sophia cloud. Once these two generate subordinate rul- 
ers for the Zodiac and seven planetary spheres, Saklas boasts in his sole 
divinity, in response to which Barbelo's voice projects the divine image 
on which the archons model humankind. To correct the resultant “defi- 


5. Perhaps the Trimorphic Protennoia either originates or else knows of a tradi- 
tion which identified Sophia with the Epinoia of Light, perhaps a lower double of 
Barbelo, making her more a savior figure than a demiurgical figure (as in Ap. 
John II 20,9-28,5). In the Apocryphon of John (II 20,9-28,5) Barbelo, the merciful 
Mother-Father, sends down the Epinoia as a helper, called Life, to correct the defi- 
ciency of the innocent mother Sophia, also identified with Life. By appearing in the 
form of the spiritual Eve, the Epinoia also enlightens Adam through the Tree of 
knowledge, gives birth to Seth and his seed and elevates them to the Light. In this 
view, Eleleth, as the lowest level of the divine world of light, is both the origin and 
destination of its fallen and redeemed light which at various points in the mythic 
narrative is contained in Sophia, the Demiurge, Adam, Seth and his seed. Thus 
Eleleth is a “redeemed redeemer" saved by Barbelo, the First Thought of the Invisi- 
ble Spirit. 

6. Although the text is damaged, the Gospel of the Egyptians also seems to 
credit Eleleth with the “blood” drop containing the image of the heavenly Adam, a 
mytheme which may also be present in Hypsiphrone (NHC XI,4), where “Hypsi- 
phrone" could be an alternate name for Eleleth. If the name Eleleth can be related to 
Aramaic xmoy-ow , “God of the height,” then Eleleth may be an old designation 
for one of the egregoroi, the angelic watchers of 2 Enoch 18, who are said to be of 
greater size than the giants produced by their intercourse with the daughters of men 
according to Gen 6:1-4. However, Eleleth's status as one of the four Sethian *Lumi- 
naries" (wotfipes) is so well-attested that one is hesitant to associate this being 
with intentionally evil deeds. In fact, the Hypostasis of the Archons (II 92,18-93,1; 
implied also in Norea, IX 27,11-29,5) presents Eleleth as the savior of Norea, the 
untainted virgin daughter of Eve. Moreover, there is also the possibility that the four 
Sethian Luminaries derive ultimately from the archangels Raphael, Michael, Uriel 
and Gabriel, who according to 1 Enoch 9-10 descend to fight the fallen angels. On 
this, see G, A. G. STROUMSA, Another Seed, 55 n. 77, who adduces this etymology 
in the context of a discussion of Eleleth's rescue of Norea in the Hypostasis of the 
Archons. In the light of these possibilities, it is difficult to see just what point might 
be scored by implicating Eleleth in the birth of the ignorant creator of the world. 
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ciency," the supreme Father authorizes the appearance of Metanoia as a 
conduit through which Seth, with the help of Hormos and Edokla, sows 
his seed in Sodom near Gomorrah. Thereupon, Metanoia descends to the 
world to pray for the repentance of all humanity, not only the seed of 
Adam and Seth, but even for the seed of the archon that are destined to 
be destroyed by Seth upon his final salvific descent in the logos- 
begotten body of Jesus. Although the assignment of culpability to 
Eleleth rather than Sophia may be an isolated phenomenon in the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia and the Gospel of the Egyptians, one may wonder 
whether it represents a point of debate in the Sethian evaluation of 


Sophia. 
II. INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS 1-9: THE SETHITE SACRED HISTORY 


The notion of a double Sophia has far reaching implications, and leads 
almost intuitively to the notion of a layered model of the universe in 
which the upper layer serves as a model for a realm of copies in the 
lower layer. On a higher level, Sophia functions as a creator and savior 
figure, the divine Thought and self-reflection of the high deity, the 
Mother Barbelo who both originally projects and finally saves the image 
of true humanity for the benefit of earthly human beings. But she also 
functions on a lower level as Sophia, at first the mother of the ignorant 
creator, but upon her repentance who becomes “our sister Sophia," one 
of the instruments by which the higher Mother rescues the divine image 
captured by the creator in human form. N. A. Dahl stresses the role 
played by the thought of Philo in this complex of ideas, particularly the 
notion of Sophia as Mother of the Logos and as the Mother figure in a 
divine triad of God the Father, Sophia the Mother and Logos the Son 
(Fuga 108-109; Ebr. 30-33; Leg. All, 2.49):7 


Whereas the Philonic Logos was the agent of revelation and salvation as 
well as the agent of creation, the Gnostics made a separation between the 
agent of creation, the Archon, on the one hand, and the divine agent of 
revelation and redemption on the other. This duality of agents implied the 
assumption of two "Son" figures (the divine Logos and the ignorant 


7. N. A. DAHL, *The Arrogant Archon and the Lewd Sophia: Jewish Traditions 
in Gnostic Revolt,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, Vol. 2: Sethian Gnosticism, 
ed. B. Layton (Studies in the History of Religions 41. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 
689-712; the quotation is from 707-708 and 708 n. 44. 
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demiurge or Archon) and necessitated a duplication of the Mother, e.g. a 
distinction between the female consort of the Supreme Being, mother of 
the Redeemer-Son, and the lower Sophia who produced the arrogant 
Archon ... in this connection Gen 1:26-27 served either as a point of 
departure or a point of contact, or most likely, as both. The passage not 
only provided a biblical warrant for a Platonic doctrine of models and 
copies, but suggested also that, like the first created man, even the higher 
“images” were “male and female,” i.e. either androgynous or couples. 
Already Philo, Fuga 51, made the comment that Wisdom, the daughter of 
God, could be said to be a father, since her nature is male. 


Of course, once this kind of Genesis interpretation begins, the actual 
situation rapidly becomes far more complicated. The mysterious plural 
in Gen 1:26 (“let us create Adam in our image, according to our like- 
ness”) could be construed to mean that: 1) on the transcendent plane, the 
high deity must be the absolute Human (“Man”), while his offspring, the 
heavenly Adamas or Pigeradamas, would be the Son of Man, and the 
plural “us” would imply the essential androgyny of the deity in whose 
image humanity was created as male and female;* and 2) on the earthly 
plane the plural *we" would refer to the plurality of the archontic fash- 
ioners of their “son,” the material and psychic Adam of Gen 2:4 ff., 
unwittingly created according to the image of the supreme deity. Given 
the figures of Man and the Son of Man, one may then move to Gen 4:25 
and 5:3, which signal the birth of a third figure, Seth, who, according to 
the latter passage, is begotten explicitly in Adam's—understood here as 
the divine Adamas—image and likeness, and therefore would be "the 
son of the Son of Man". Thus, as in the Ophite system of Irenaeus, Ad- 
versus Haereses 1.30.1,? Eugnostos the Blessed (111,3 and V,1) and the 
Sophia of Jesus Christ (111,4 and BG, 3), there are three divine figures: a 
First Man (the high deity), a Son of the Man (the divine Adam as the 
authentic image of the high deity), and a Son of this Son of Man (Seth as 
the authentic image of Adam). 

Thus the model/copy or image relation is worked out both vertically 
and horizontally: horizontally on both the heavenly and earthly planes in 
the sequence of offspring bearing a genealogical likeness to their parent, 
and vertically as a divine triad of Man (the supreme deity), Son of Man 


8. The androgyny of these figures is stressed by the Naasenes (Hippolytus, 
Ref. V.6.3-11.1) and Monoimus the Arabian (Hippolytus, Ref. VIII.12.1-15.2). 

9. Complicated by the addition of the Spirit as the Mother of the Son of the Son 
of Man according to Gen 1:2-3. 
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(Adamas), and Son of the Son of Man (the heavenly Seth) whose image 
would be an earthly triad composed of the archon as the earthly “god,” 
the earthly Adam who must be taught that his true father is the supreme 
deity, and the earthly Seth as the son of the enlightened Adam. 

The Apocryphon of John locates such figures at three levels: the In- 
visible Spirit is the “First Man" (II 14,15-21), Adamas/Pigeradamas is 
the “perfect Man, the first revelation" (i.e., Protophanes, II 8,32-34), and 
the terrestrial Adam is the first earthly Man. Similarly, the Autogenes 
son of Barbelo is the First Son of man, the heavenly Seth the second Son 
of man, and Adam's son, the terrestrial Seth, is the earthly image of the 
Son of Man, the father of the human race (II 24,36-25,2). As Michael 
Waldstein observes:!° 


The Apocryphon features three closely related father-son pairs: (1) the In- 
visible Spirit and his Self-generated son begotten in his “likeness” 
(III 9,13-14); (2) the heavenly Adam and his son, the heavenly Seth; and 
(3) the terrestrial Adam, created by Yaldabaoth “in imitation of the one 
who exists from the beginning, the perfect Man” (BG 49,4-6), and his son, 
the terrestrial Seth, begotten in Eve in “the likeness of the Son of Man” 
(11 24,3-25,1). In these three father-son pairs, the invisible Spirit is “the 
first Man” (AJ 37,19), Adamas is “the perfect and true Man" (AJ 21,17) 
who was “the first who came forth” (AJ 21,18), and the terrestrial Adam is 
the first earthly Man. These “men” have sons: the Self-Generated is the 
first Son of Man, the heavenly Seth the second Son of Man and the terres- 
trial Seth (AJ 65,20) the third and final Son of Man, forefather of the entire 


human race. 
Man Son of Man 
Primal Triad the invisible Spirit the Self-Generated, Christ 
the first Man the first Son of Man 
The All Adamas the heavenly Seth 
the first Man to come forth the second Son of Man 

The lower world Adam the earthly Seth 

the first earthly Man the third Son of Man 


Of course, in addition to fathers, most sons have mothers, thereby sug- 
gesting the need to supplement these theogonical and earthly genealo- 


10. “The Primal Triad in the Apocryphon of John,” in The Nag Hammadi Library 
After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemo- 
ration, ed. J. D. Turner and A. McGuire (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 44; 
Leiden, New York, & Kiln: E. J. Brill, 1997), 176-177. 
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gies with suitable maternal figures. While the biblical account supplies 
the name of Eve as the mother of Seth, one must conjecture that the 
androgyny of Adam implies that the biblical God serves both as Adam's 
father and mother. Sethian theology then goes on beyond the Genesis 
account to delineate and name these as two distinguishable figures, the 
Invisible Spirit and Barbelo who in this role is often named Meirothea, 
mother of the divine Adamas. But then the maternal figure is divided 
into both a heavenly and earthly mother, Barbelo/Pronoia on high, and 
on a lower plane, Sophia, who mistakenly gives birth to the lower crea- 
tor Yaldabaoth, who, being a product of parthenogenesis, has no father. 
While Barbelo in her capacity as Meirothea is mother of Adamas, in her 
capacity as Pronoia, the first thought of the supreme deity, she gives 
birth to a figure who is not derived from the Genesis account, namely 
the divine son of the Invisible Spirit Autogenes that Sethian tradition 
usually identifies with the NT figure of Christ. Finally, one can further 
discern two more mother figures, the spiritual Eve, Zóé or Epinoia, who 
is an earthly avatar of Barbelo, and the earthly Eve produced from 
Adam's side by the Archon. While the earthly Eve becomes mother of 
Cain and Abel as a result of her rape by the archons, the spiritual Eve 
becomes the mother (by the enlightened earthly Adam) of the earthly 
Seth. While biblical tradition supplies the figure of the spiritual Eve as 
mother of the earthly Seth, Sethian theology had to provide a suitable 
mother for the heavenly Seth, whose name, Prophania, only becomes 
explicit in the Gospel of the Egyptians (and Zostrianos).!! 

Building on this plethora of father, mother and child relationships, the 
peculiar Sethian reinterpretation of Genesis 2-6 easily follows as a series 
of episodes concerning the origin, incarnation, subsequent history and 
salvation, portrayed as a sequence of moves and countermoves between 
the upper Mother and the lower Son (the Archon) in a contest over the 
control of the divine spirit in humankind, understood as the "seed of 
Seth" descended from Adam and Seth. This struggle constitutes the 
main episodes of Sethite sacred history: the making ofthe earthly Adam, 
his inbreathing with the divine Spirit, the sending of Eve or her extrac- 
tion from Adam, the eating from the tree of knowledge, the expulsion 


. 11, In the Apocryphon of John (BG 35,3-5; 11 8,32-34) Adamas/Pigeradamas is 
said to be the “first appearing Man," that is protophanes anthropos, so it is appropri- 
ate that the Gospel of the Egyptians (II 51,4-22; cf. Zostrianos VIII 6,31-32; 51,11- 
12) name his consort, the mother of Seth and the Four Luminaries “Prophania.” 
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from paradise, the birth of Cain, Abel, Norea, and Seth and his seed, the 
flood, the intercourse between women and the angels, perhaps some 
reference to the story of Sodom and Gomorrah, and a final judgment and 
salvation. 

In particular this involved a doctrine of heavenly dwellings (the Four 
Luminaries) for the prehistoric Sethite generations as the exalted coun- 
terparts of the contemporary “historical” Sethians, and a doctrine of the 
partitioning of history into three or four basic epochs of salvation. These 
epochs could be marked by events in the lower world, such as the flood, 
the conflagration and the final overthrow of the Archons (as in the 
Apocalypse of Adam and the Gospel of the Egyptians). Or they could be 
delineated by the three descents from the upper world of a savior (usu- 
ally the supreme Mother) involving 1)the inbreathing of the divine 
Spirit into Adam, 2) the arrival of the spiritual Eve (the luminous Epi- 
noia, a Sophia figure) as a helper and enlightener for Adam, and 3) the 
final appearance of the Logos (according to the Gospel of the Egyptians 
and the Trimorphice Protennoia in the form of Seth or Christ). Other 
schemes or combinations of these episodes were also worked out. If 
there is anything peculiarly Sethian in the tractates under discussion, it 
would show itself here. 

The background of this Sethian mythology is widely acknowledged to 
be Jewish. A recent and comprehensive attempt to demonstrate this has 
been offered by G. Stroumsa in his work Another Seed: Studies in Gnos- 
tic Mythology.!* He points out that while Jewish monotheistic theologi- 
ans occupied themselves with the question of the existence of evil in a 
good world created by a good God, Jewish Gnostic theologians sought 
an explanation for the existence of salvation in an evil world created by 
an evil god. At the root of both Jewish and Gnostic attempts to deal with 
this question in their separate ways were the two most prominent bibli- 
cal myths that dealt with the origin of evil as a “fall” from an originally 
good state. These myths were 1) the story of the fall of Adam and Eve in 
Genesis 2-4, and 2) the story of the fall of the angels from heaven and 
their subsequent intercourse with the daughters of men from Genesis 6. 
Within both Judaism and Gnosticism, the origin of evil was linked with 
sexual sins, which in turn were linked with the activity of Satan. While 
Judaism used the first myth to account for the rise of evil as an episode 


12. G. A. G. STROUMSA, Another Seed: Studies in Gnostic Mythology (Nag 
Hammadi Studies 24; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984). 
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within human history, Gnostic exegetes understood the fall as concomi- 
tant with the origin of creation itself by attributing the responsibility for 
Adam and Eve's sin to the creator himself as the initiator of Adam's 
desire to cohabit with Eve. While Jewish traditions could portray Cain 
as the son of the serpentine satanic seducer of Eve, Gnostic exegetes 
demonized the creator himself by identifying him as the one who se- 
duced Eve to produce Cain and his descendants. 

From this, Jewish Gnostics concluded that there were two races, the 
pure and undefiled seed of Seth, which avoids sexual intercourse, and 
the children of Cain, given over to lust, sin, evil and damnation. These 
two races must not intermingle. During the history of the world, the 
malicious creator Archon tries to oppress and destroy the seed of Seth 
by the flood, the conflagration of Sodom, and finally at the end of the 
world, but all three times Seth manages to save his righteous seed. The 
Gnostics knew themselves to be the “other seed,” the progeny of Seth, 
who was born to Adam and Eve after she had successfully escaped the 
lustful attacks of the ignorant creator. By the use of the second myth, 
Satan’s adulterous relations with Eve were highlighted by the Gnostics 
into a prime example of mixis, the illicit blending of two essentially 
separate kinds of beings through the union between mortal women and 
the angels descended from heaven, which resulted in the birth of giants 
and the sending of the flood. For the Gnostics, the leader of these angels 
was no longer Satan or other angelic figures as in Jewish tradition, but 
the creator himself, Yaldabaoth, Sakla or Samael. 

Along with this second myth, there also developed the view among 
some first century Jews that, at the time of Jared and Enoch, most of the 
offspring of Seth, who had until then led a pure life, left their isolation 
and intermingled with the offspring of Cain. Noah alone preserved the 
purity of the seed of Seth at the time of the flood, and transmitted it to 
posterity through Shem. These Jewish thinkers may have identified 
these backsliding Sethites with the fallen angels of Gen 6:2, while iden- 
tifying themselves with the pure Sethites, the Sons of God mentioned in 
Gen 6:4 (LXX). The Gnostics, who also considered themselves to be the 
pure offspring of Seth, knew the legends concerning the wicked Sethites 
of early times. Apparently in reaction to Jewish exegetical trends, some 
Gnostics, such as the author of the Apocalypse of Adam, inverted this 
element of Jewish salvation history by vilifying Noah and his poster- 
ity—including that of Shem—as the slaves of the evil creator, and exalt- 
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ing themselves as the intended but innocent and pure victims of the 
conflagration at Sodom. 

As reinterpreters of Jewish tradition, both Gnostics and Christians 
might be considered as Jewish heretics. Both Christian and Gnostic 
authors tended to single out those Jewish values and exegetical tradi- 
tions that seemed appropriate to support their own distinctive insights 
and claims. The Gnostic contribution in the exegesis of biblical myths 
was their attribution of the role of Satan to the creator god, thus produc- 
ing an inversion of these myths as they are found in Jewish scriptural 
and haggadic sources. In the process, other inversions occasionally oc- 
cur, such as the relative devaluation of Noah in favor of Seth. Both these 
primordial biblical heroes were credited with the survival of righteous 
humanity, Seth as the origin of the pure race of humankind after the 
murderous Cain, and Noah as the renewer of human history after the 
flood. Yet in some Sethian texts (e.g., the Apocalypse of Adam), Noah is 
regarded as the Sethite who served the hostile creator by prolonging the 
history of human obedience to his lustful ways, while Seth becomes the 
true savior of the righteous among his seed. Just as the Sethians tended 
to regard the biblical Adam as the earthly copy of his archetype the 
heavenly Adam, and hence to identify the heavenly Adam with the true 
image of the supreme God (according to Gen 1:26), so also they posited 
a celestial counterpart of the earthly Seth on the basis of Gen 5:3, where 
Adam's son is said to be born “according to his image, to his likeness.” 
Seth was thus the savior of humankind, since he recovered the glory that 
belonged to Adam and Eve before their “fall” that had been engineered 
by the seductive and lustful Archon of creation. Seth would preserve this 
glory within his seed against the repeated attempts of the Archon to steal 
it, and would appear at the end of time to reinstate humankind to its 
original glory when the creator god and his followers would be over- 
thrown. 

Of all the biblical heroes, why would Sethian Gnostics settle on Seth 
as the symbol of their identity and lineage, their link to the past, their 
source of enlightenment and the ground of their hope? Why not Adam 
or Enoch, or Noah or Moses, all of whom captured the imagination of 
Jewish authors of the second temple period, and—unlike Seth—received 
extensive treatment in post-biblical didactic and revelatory literature? 
After all, Adam was the original parent of humankind, formed in the 
image of God. Enoch, placed in Eden (from which all humankind since 
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Adam and Eve were expelled, and which escaped the flood in order that 
he might testify against human wickedness), was reputed to be the first 
to learn writing, knowledge, and wisdom, and to record and systematize 
astronomy (Jubilees 4,16-25). The righteous Noah obediently preserved 
a remnant of the human stock from the same world catastrophe. Moses 
was the quintessential prophet, who led Israel from ancient servitude 
and mediated to her the wisdom of God’s greatest gift, the Torah. 

Yet, we find Sethian sources rejecting the Mosaic teaching (“Not as 
Moses said," the Apocryphon of John M 13,19-20; 22,22; 23,3; 26,6), 
and the name of Enoch is hardly mentioned in them (only in Melchize- 
dek IX 12,8). On the other hand, the figure of Adam recurs repeatedly in 
Gnostic sources as the heavenly prototypical human being (Adamas) in 
whose image the earthly Adam is produced. While the heavenly Adam 
functions as a subordinate being in the protological stage of the great 
Gnostic cosmologies, where he does little else than request a son to be 
father of the incorruptible race, by contrast, the earthly Adam is the 
central focus of the Gnostic anthropogony. Yet he is portrayed as a hap- 
lessly automated lump of clay in the hands of a half-witted and jealous 
world creator who makes a mess out of his attempt to construct an 
earthly copy of the heavenly Adam. The earthly Adam's only distinction 
is that he responds to certain special saving initiatives from the divine 
world usually mediated to him by his enlightened wife Eve, in order that 
he and Eve might bring into the world the true father of the unshakeable 
race, Seth. Perhaps most significantly, while Seth is the father of a 
unique segment of righteous humanity, Adam could be viewed as the 
father of all humanity, but which would unfortunately include not only 
the righteous, but also the wicked. 

One might hypothesize that in Sethian eyes, what distinguished most 
traditional biblical heroes from Seth was their apparent servitude to the 
creator God of traditional Judaism, whom many Sethians viewed as the 
bungling, if not malevolent, source of a defective human condition. 
Perhaps Sethian thinkers would have viewed figures like Enoch, whom 
Genesis regarded as building of a city (Gen 4:17) and walking closely 
with God (Gen 5:21-24; Sirach 44:16), and whom Jewish tradition also 
associated with the advent of the arts and sciences (e.g. the astronomical 
treatise of 1 Enoch 72-82), as encouraging the corrupt ease and luxury 
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of a lazy, indulgent, even wicked and materialistic, human race.!? The 
fact that not Seth, but Enosh, Seth's son, was the first to call upon the 
name of Yahweh (Gen 4:26), implied that the same might be true also 
for the rest of Seth's antediluvian progeny; although they did not mix 
with the immoral race of Cain, their common invocation of the creator 
God, considered by Gnostics to be a being less than the supreme deity, 
would be a blemish on their claim to authentic divine sonship. Seth, 
however, stands as a solitary figure between, and untouched by, the 
murderous materialism of Cain and the homicidal giants (Gen 6:1-4) 
who became dominant at the time of the flood. 


III. A TRADITION OF BAPTISM 


It is clear that some form of baptismal ritual, usually called the Five 
Seals, was practiced by the Sethians.!^ The surviving evidence points to 
the Sethian baptismal rite as the context or occasion for many of the 
principal Sethian themes to coalesce into a distinctive religious move- 
ment with an established ritual of communal or individual enlighten- 
ment, whether enacted as a contemplative ascent or as a saving gift con- 
ferred by a descending redeemer. Despite the numerous references to 
ritual acts that could indeed be enacted by ordinary human beings, the 
importance of the rite lay primarily in the spiritual plane, an emphasis 
that seems characteristic of Christian and probably non-Christian baptiz- 
ing circles throughout the first century. Indeed, this spiritual emphasis 
could even entail Sethian polemic against their own and others’ baptis- 
mal use of ordinary water, as in the Apocalypse of Adam. 

In particular, the Sethian baptismal water was understood to be of a 
celestial nature, a Living Water identical with light or enlightenment, 
and the rite itself became understood as an initiatory or even repeated 


13. See the interpretation of Gen 6:1-4 in the Apocryphon of John (II 29,16- 
30,11). 

14, The baptismal mythologumena are found in many of the Sethian treatises, es- 
pecially in the hymnic materials of the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 64,10-68,1), 
Apocalypse of Adam (V 76,26-85,31), Melchizedek (IX 5,17-6,10; 7,27-9,27; 16,11- 
18,7), the Pronoia monologue of the Apocryphon of John (II 30,11-31,25) and in the 
aretalogical and baptismal material of the Trimorphic Protennoia. The spiritualized 
baptismal rite known as the Five Seals is reflected already in the first compositional 
stage of the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 48,15-30) as well as in passages that seem 
to derive from the second compositional stage. 
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ritual of cultic ascent involving enlightenment and therefore salvation. 
The conception of baptism as a ritual act of salvation must have been 
current as early as the first century CE, to judge from the complex of 
ideas in Colossians 2:8-15, where circumcision, regarded as a stripping 
off of the body of flesh, is connected with a baptism conceived as a 
dying and rising, and Christ’s death is interpreted as a disarming of the 
principalities and powers. Similar motifs appear in the Sethian treatises: 
a divestiture motif is found in the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 48,6-14, 
stripping off the psychic and somatic garments of ignorance), and a 
disarming motif is found in the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 64,3-9). 

In the Trimorphic Protennoia, the baptismal rite of the Five Seals 
combines both the motifs of enlightenment by revelatory descent and by 
visionary ascent. A number of passages, mostly redactional in charac- 
ter,!> suggest that the living water in which one is baptized derives di- 
rectly from the Voice of Protennoia/Barbelo herself, flowing forth as 
radiant light.'© Having imbued this living water with “Living Fruit,” 
perhaps the primordial seed of Seth itself (cf. the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians VI 56,4-22), Protennoia pours it out upon her "Spirit" which origi- 
nated from the Living Water but is now trapped in the soul below in the 
form of her fallen earthly “members.” In this way, she confers upon 
candidates for Sethian baptism the status of the primordial or archetypal 
offspring of Seth who reside above in the third Light Daveithai. The 
imagery is similar to that found in NT accounts of Jesus’ baptism in 
which he sees the heavens open, receives the Spirit descending as a 
dove, and hears the revelation of the divine voice. On the other hand, in 
XIII 48,6-35, the Trimorphic Protennoia portrays this baptismal rite as a 
celestial ascent in which Protennoia’s members are transformed, puri- 
fied, and clothed with radiant light. The Five Seals are here interpreted 
as a five-stage ascent ritual: investiture of the stripped Spirit with light, 
enthronement, baptism by Micheus, Michar and Mnesinous in the spring 
of Living Water, glorification with the Fatherhood, and rapture into the 
light (perhaps the Four Luminaries) by the servants of the Lights Gama- 
liel and Samblo. The fact that the author refers to the recipients of this 


15, XIII 36,5b-7a; 37,1b-3a; 37,35-36; 41,21b-24a; 42,23-24; 45,12b-20; 46,16- 
19a; 48,top-48,12a; probably 48,35-49,top and 49,26b-34a. 

16. Cf. the radiant light with which the Invisible Spirit is surrounded in the Apoc- 
ryphon of John II 4,18-26, as well as the important place given to the Four Luminar- 
ies, 
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baptismal ascent ritual in the first person plural and as “brethren” sug- 
gests a (Sethian) community with a well-established tradition of water 
baptism, spiritually conceived as a mystery of celestial ascent; it brings 
enlightening Gnosis (XIII 48, 33-34) and total salvation.!? 

The Sethian baptismal materials link the earthly descent of the savior 
(Pronoia/Protennoia, often in various guises such as the Logos, Seth or 
Christ) with the descent both of the soul into the body and of the bapti- 
zand into the water, and they also link the savior’s return to the world of 
light with both the ascent of the soul from the world into the light and of 
the baptizand out of the water. This humiliation/exaltation pattern, basic 
to Pauline thought and to NT Christological hymns such as Phil 2:6-11 
is found as far back as the royal enthronement rituals of Israel and gen- 
erally throughout the ancient Near East.!5 


17. See H.-M. SCHENKE, “Gnostic Sethianism," 602-607, where Schenke distin- 
guishes two Sethian rites or mysteries, baptism, and a higher one, cultic ascension. 
He calls attention to the interpretation of baptism as the stripping off of the flesh 
found already in Col 2:11-15, suggesting that earthly and celestial Sethian baptism 
are likewise cultically identical. Although I would agree that the baptismal rite was 
originally foreign to the Sethians and adopted by them in the course of their contact 
with other, possibly Christian, baptismal movements such as the group behind the 
Barbeloite theogonies, surely the baptismal rite was the cultic setting from which the 
apparently non-baptismal visionary ascension in texts such as Allogenes arose. In 
Allogenes and Steles Seth this ascension was developed apart from, or has become 
detached from, the older baptismal mystery, but in Trim. Prot. and Zost. it is still 
associated with the baptismal rite, or at least interpreted in terms of it. Schenke's 
observations lead him to suppose that the ultimate origin of gnostic Sethianism was 
in the baptist circles of Palestine, a supposition with which I entirely agree. 

18. The motif of exaltation and enlightenment through some kind of water rite is 
at least as old as the ancient Mesopotamian enthronement rituals, in which the king, 
stripped of his regalia, symbolically undergoes a struggle with the dark waters of 
chaos, cries for aid, is raised up and nourished by water and food, absolved and 
strengthened by a divine oracle, enthroned, invested, and acclaimed as king, acquir- 
ing radiance and authority (^I will praise the Lord of Wisdom," tablets 3 & 4, 
ANET 434-436; cf. Psalms 18, 30, 69, 80, 89, & 146; 1 Kings 1:38-47). The Sethian 
rite of baptism called the Five Seals as described in the Trimorphic Protennoia 
consisted at least of enrobing, baptism in the Living Water, enthronement, glorifica- 
tion and enlightenment (transportation into the light; cf. XIII 48,15-35; 45,12-20), 
acts similar to those in 2 Enoch 22 (stripping earthly garments, anointing, enrobing, 
enlightening) and in the Testament of Levi 8,2-10 (enrobing as priest and king, 
anointing, washing, eating, drinking, further enrobing and crowning). In Testament 
of Levi 18,6-7, at the advent of the eschatological priest, a star arises, emitting the 
light of knowledge, the Father's Voice issues from the heavenly temple, and the 
spirit of understanding rests upon him in the water. Similar baptismal motifs occur 
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In a recent study of Sethian baptism,'? J.-M. Sevrin hypothesizes that 
the original baptismal rite, adopted rather than instituted by the Sethians, 
was probably performed only once as an initiation. Its goal was fructifi- 
cation and quickening through "Living Water," rather than purification 
through lustration, even though it resulted in separation from the profane 
world. The receipt of *Living water," identified as life and light, was a 
metaphor for enlightenment by the receipt of the saving Gnosis that 
enabled the Sethians' insight into their celestial origins. Although the 
Sethian texts portray this rite as almost completely metamorphosed into 
a visionary and contemplative practice of spiritual ascent, it was tradi- 
tionally associated with a ritual of water baptism in which there were 
cultic officiants, and in which the initiate was immersed perhaps five 
times, each in the name of various Sethian divine figures. 

The Sethian texts, especially the Gospel of the Egyptians, contain 
many names for various "baptizers," "guardians," and "receivers," 
which were probably invoked during the actual baptism. In addition to a 
ritual invocation (émíkAnots) and formal renunciation (dmóra&ts, 
arora'yri) of fleshly associations, there may have been additional rituals 
of investiture and enthronement, perhaps also of anointing, as symbols 
of their status as the sovereign and autonomous, thus “kingless,” race or 
generation of Seth. 

Sevrin conjectures that such a baptismal rite was not original to 
Sethianism, since it is only the Gospel of the Egyptians that connects 
Seth firmly with the institution of the rite. The rite was instead originally 
at home in the movement which developed the mythology surrounding 
the figure of the Mother Barbelo, who flowed or emanated from the 
Living water which symbolized the self-reflection of the First member 
of the Father-Mother-Child triad; in many Sethian treatises it is she her- 


in the Odes of Solomon (11,7-16: drinking Living Water, stripping away of folly, 
enrobing with radiance and enlightenment and 24,1-5: the Voice of the dove above 
the Messiah and the opening of the abysses). The sequence of acts described in the 
Trimorphic Protennoia is also nearly duplicated in the Mandaean masbuta as sum- 
marized by K. RUDOLPH, Die Mandáer: II. Der Kult (Forschungen zur Religion und 
Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, N.F. 57; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1961), 88-89: entrance into the "jordan," triple self-immersion, triple 
immersion by the priest, triple signation with water, triple drink, crowning, invoca- 
tion of divine names, ritual handshake, and ascent from the "jordan." 

19. J-M. SEVRIN, Le dossier baptismal séthien: Études sur la sacramentaire 
gnostique (Bibliothèque copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Études» 5;. Québec: 
Presses de I’ Université Laval, 1986). 
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self or in one of her various modalities who actually confers the rite of 
the Five Seals. This mythology and the rite which it symbolized was 
only gradually connected with the Sethite sacred history that centered on 
the generations of Adamas, Seth, the seven primordial sons of Seth, and 
their subsequent postdiluvian progeny until the present. The present 
Sethian system results from designating the Barbeloite figure of the 
Autogenes Son as the one who established the Four Luminaries to serve 
as heavenly dwellings for all the seed of Seth, past and present, and 
from transferring the role of conferring the Five Seals from Barbelo to 
Seth or Seth in the guise of Christ. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these clusters of ideas is that the so- 
teriology involving the saving descent of the divine First Thought (Bar- 
belo), or of her Voice or Word, was combined with the Sethite sacred 
history centered on the savior Seth in a baptismal environment charac- 
terized by speculation on the significance of words spoken and waters 
involved (cf. Zostrianos VIII 15,1-21) during the first half of the second 
century CE. In this environment, Sethians rubbed shoulders with Chris- 
tians, coming in the process to identify their savior Seth or Barbelo with 
Christ or Jesus, even to the point of entering the Christian Christological 
debates, sometimes in a quite polemical fashion. 


Baptism, Visionary Experience, and Priestly Lustrations 


The close association of baptism with visionary experience in the 
Sethian treatises seems to have even more remote antecedents that lie, at 
least in part, within ancient and later Jewish priestly protocol.?? On en- 
tering the Jerusalem temple, ritual purity was required of both priests 
and laity, and various forms of lustration or self-immersion were prac- 
ticed by the priests prior to service in the temple so long as it was in 
existence. But during the periods of the temple's demise, from 586 BCE 
to its rebuilding in 515 BCE, and after its final destruction in 70 CE, as 
well as throughout the period of the widespread Hasidic rejection of the 
temple and its administration during the Hasmonean regime, visionaries 
and apocalyptic seers in the wake of Ezekiel developed the notion of a 


20. This notion is worked out in more detail in my study of Sethian Baptism, "To 
See The Light: A Gnostic Appropriation Of Jewish Priestly Practice and Sapiential 
and Apocalyptic Visionary Lore," in Mediators of the Divine: Horizons of Prophecy 
and Divination in Mediterranean Antiquity, ed. R. M. Berchman (Florida Studies in 
the History of Judaism 163; Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1998), 63-113. 
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superior, supramundane temple. It was here that God had caused his 
glory to reside in preference to a corrupt or damaged earthly temple, and 
which could be approached only by an act of vision. By such acts of 
vision, transcendent and eschatological realities and events could be 
made a present reality. Yet if ritual cleansing and immersion was re- 
quired for service at the Jerusalem temple when it existed, how much 
the more would such cleansing be required for service in the heavenly, 
eschatological temple that replaced the earthly temple during the periods 
of its destruction or corruption. If service in the earthly temple was not a 
live option, then one presumably could develop alternative means for 
participating in the liturgy of the heavenly temple. Thus one would ex- 
pect lustrational practices to have continued to be the appropriate means 
of purifying oneself for attendance in the supramundane temple as well, 
except that in this case, they became a prelude to acts of vision, perhaps 
even the means through which visionary ascent was achieved, as well as 
a component of the vision itself. 

Although the links are largely circumstantial in nature, it is tempting 
to seek the ultimate antecedents of the transcendental baptism of the 
Sethian Gnostics in the visionary experience of certain Jewish priestly 
groups that had become marginalized by the socio-political instability 
and factionalism that typified the final two centuries of the second tem- 
ple period. Perhaps it is not going too far to suggest that ritual immer- 
sion in water was viewed as one means to strip away the perceived cor- 
ruption of the world from the mind of one who would handle these 
sacred matters and have heavenly secrets revealed to him. Such wisdom 
was available only to the pure, whether it be revealed from above to 
below through meditation on the Torah, or whether it be sought by a 
visionary ascent of the soul to the heavenly temple and the divine 
throne. Either way involves an act of vision. To be washed in purifying 
water would be tantamount to being bathed in the divine spirit and wis- 
dom, to being immersed in the intense light surrounding the divine 
throne. In God's house, next to the divine throne in the shadow of the 
cherubimic wings, one drinks from the divine river, the fountain of life, 
by whose light the visionary sees light (Ps 36:7-9). 

Ordinarily, it was the priests who presided over the temple, the place 
Where one would most expect to receive a vision of God, as did Isaiah in 
his inaugural call (Is 6:1-13), the place where wisdom had settled in her 
quest for a home, and ministered just as the priests (Sirach 24:8-12). 
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Those who would seek the face of God and behold his beauty serving in 
his house all the days of their lives must have clean hands and a pure 
heart (Pss 24; 27). Among those seeking such a vision, it would be 
priests above all who would have had a strong interest in lustration and 
in the degree of purity possessed by and enabled by various waters. The 
priesthood and their Levitical assistants who chanted hymns and gave 
instruction seem to be ideal candidates for the authorship of much of the 
speculative wisdom found in apocalyptic and other literature concerning 
various calendrical schemes, the structure of the upper world with its 
heavenly temple, and the creation of the universe (e.g., the Priestly ac- 
count of the creation in Genesis 1). Immersion in study and speculation 
concerning such matters amounted to immersion in the divine wisdom, 
just as much as immersion in the study ofthe Torah. 

Many of these instances of association between water and the vision- 
ary experience of prophets and seers—such as Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
heroes of 1 Enoch and the Testament of Levi, as well as of the Qumran 
covenanters—are connected in one way or another with the Israelite 
priesthood, particularly in post-exilic situations where the normal dis- 
charge of this function was prevented by either the demise of or a per- 
ceived corruption of the earthly temple. In Ez 1:1-28, Ezekiel is sitting 
with the exiles by the river Chebar, the heavens open, and he sees vi- 
sions of God coming out of the North. In Daniel 10:4-9, Daniel is stand- 
ing by the great river in Babylon and receives a vision of a celestial 
being, perhaps Gabriel, who is clothed in the same kind of linen garment 
as is the high priest on the day of atonement (Lev 16:4; cf. also the an- 
gels in Ezekiel's visions, Ez 9:3-11; 10:2). In 1 Enoch 13,7-9, Enoch sits 
beside the river Dan reading out the Watchers' petition for divine for- 
giveness, falls asleep, and receives a dream-vision of the divine, where- 
upon he ascends to heaven. The heaven through which he ascends to the 
divine throne is clearly a temple with vestibule, sanctuary and holy of 
holies, through which he passes as though he were an authorized high 
priest (cf. Jubilees 4:45); the angels for whom he intercedes seem to 
symbolize the Jerusalem priests as having polluted the temple through 
their sins. This way of criticizing the earthly temple and priesthood by 
comparison with the heavenly goes back to Ezekiel's vision of the de- 
parture and return of the divine glory in chs. 40-48. In 1 Enoch 24-26 
there is a constellation of images including such things as: the tree of 
life planted in the holy place, the divine throne, and the temple and the 
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holy mountain from which the streams of life are to flow. In fact almost 
all the early Jewish ascent apocalypses?! understand the celestial realm 
as a temple; the visionary achieves his place among the angels through 
investiture with a special garment and joining the angelic praise of the 
deity, just as priests and Levites respectively act in the earthly temple. In 
2 Enoch 22, the archangel Michael strips Enoch of his earthly garments, 
anoints him with oil and invests him with glorious garments in the man- 
ner of a priest, and he becomes a glorious being. The connection be- 
tween water and visionary experience is also evident in a Jewish 
midrash on the “Vision of Ezekiel”:22 


Ezekiel stood beside the river Chebar gazing into the water and the seven 
heavens opened to him so that he saw the Glory of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, the living creatures (hayyot), the ministering angels, the angelic 
hosts, the seraphim, those of sparkling wings, all attached to the merkavaA. 
They passed by in heaven while Ezekiel saw them (reflected) in the water. 
Hence the verse says: "by the river Chebar." 


In the case of the priesthood, it seems possible to hypothesize a connec- 
tion between the experience of vision and water, whether that water be a 


21. Similitudes of Enoch, 2 Enoch, Apocalypse of Abraham, Ascension of Isaiah, 
Apocalypse of Zephaniah, 3 Baruch, the Testament of Levi, and the Temple Scroll 
(11QT 29). 

22. Quoted from L. JACOBS, Jewish Mystical Testimonies (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1977) 29; cf. Bathé Midrashoth, 2 vols., ed. S. A. Werthheimer (Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 274 ed., 1954), 2.129. M. E. STONE (Scriptures, Sects and Visions: A 
Profile of Judaism from Ezra to the Jewish Revolts [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1980], 85) wonders whether the connection between heavenly visions and bodies of 
water may be related to certain Graeco-Roman magico-meditative techniques in- 
volving contemplation of a body of water until visions were seen in it. Such exam- 
ples of hydromancy go as far back as the ancient Sumerian list of antediluvian kings: 
the seventh, Enmeduranki, was honored by Shamash and Adad with the mystery of 
Anu, Enlil and Ea, namely, how to observe oil on water. One is reminded of catop- 
tromantic or lecanomantic techniques in which watery surfaces and mirrors were 
used to attract and cause souls (usually of the dead) to appear. For instances, sce 
Varro, apud Augustine, De civ. VIL35; Strabo, Geographica 16.2.39; Pausanius, 
Graeciae descriptio 7.21.12; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 37.192; Apuleius, Apologia 42-43; 
lamblichus, De mysteriis 11.10; 111.11; Porphyry, De antro, passim; Damascius apud 
Photius, Vita Isidori cod. 242 191.1-4; 203.1-31; PGM IV 165; 225. In the Poiman- 
dres, the myth of Narcissus is used to articulate the process whereby a non-material 
entity is instantiated in the phenomenal world: the archetypal man is attracted to and 
unites with his reflection in the reflective surface of Nature. To be compared is the 
Projection of the image of the archetypal man onto the primordial waters in the 
Hypostasis of the Archons or the Sophia of Jesus Christ. 
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feature of the heavenly temple or the ordinary water associated with 
purificatory lustrations. Such a connection would have been known to 
the authors of the wisdom books as well, especially if their places of 
instruction or the scriptoria within which they produced their books 
were part of the temple complex, and they were themselves priests or 
traced their ancestry through priestly or Levitical families. 

One therefore is lead to imagine the closest relationship between the 
search for the divine wisdom portrayed in the Jewish wisdom books and 
the priestly experience of seeking and serving in the place of the divine 
presence, whether that be found in the mundane or the heavenly temple. 
The pursuit of the divine presence and wisdom on the part of sage and 
priest alike seems to have involved acts of transcendental vision. This 
form of spiritual quest seems common not only to priest and sage, but 
also to the apocalyptic seer as well as the gnostic visionary. Although 
the relationship of the authors of the wisdom books to the temple cult is 
not clearly delineated, at least some of them were likely priests or Le- 
vites who objected to perceived improprieties in the temple cult in Jeru- 
salem during the second century BCE and the first centuries BCE and 
CE.23 One thinks of certain priestly groups—such as those who took 
refuge in the Dead Sea community at Qumran—that were either ex- 
cluded from the temple establishment or rejected what they perceived to 
be its pollution at the hands of those who owed their priesthood to the 
patronage of pagan Romans, or, after the destruction of the temple in 
70 CE, were left with no earthly temple at all. In the socio-political in- 
stability and factionalism marking the end of the second temple period, 
both wisdom and the priests whose sense of cultic legitimacy as those 
instructed in the true wisdom were felt to be displaced from social real- 


23. From ancient times there must have been scribal schools associated with the 
temple for the instruction of the Levites and priests who in turn instructed the people 
in the law on the great feast days. Josephus mentions “scribes of the temple” in 
reference to an edict of Antiochus III (Ant. 1.12.142). II Chron 34:13 appears to 
depict the scribal office as a prerogative of the Levites, as also Sirach 45:17 seems to 
characterize the descendants of Aaron. By the time of Ben Sira (ca. 180 BCE; 
cf. Sirach 51:23,29) one sees references to the “Jewish house of learning" and the 
seat (yeshiva) of the teacher which were no longer directly associated with the tem- 
ple. Many Essenes still held that teaching was a prerogative of the priests, especially 
the Zadokites (Josephus, Bell. Jud. 3.352; Josephi vita 8-9; cf. T. Levi 13,2-6), yet at 
Qumran it is clear that the receipt of wisdom is no longer specifically linked to the 
temple; it comes to those “who are far from its gates, who are driven from its en- 
trances” (11QPs? 154). 
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ity. Thus marginalized, such figures were idealized as the personified 
divine wisdom and ideal high priestly figures such as Levi and Mel- 
chizedek who, though absent from the actual temple cult, were neverthe- 
less available to those who could envision the heavenly realm. 

It is quite possible that a connection between lustration and visionary 
experience arose in the realm of the apocalyptic thought that developed 
throughout the first five centuries BCE and continued in the early Chris- 
tian and associated movements such as that of John the Baptist and his 
followers, as well as the Sethian Gnostics. It is strikingly evident in the 
case of the traditions concerning the inaugural baptism of Jesus by John, 
as well as in the Sethian texts themselves. One may note that according 
to synoptic tradition, the seer-prophet John the Baptist, at whose hands 
Jesus was baptized—thereby receiving a vision of the open heavens and 
hearing the divine voice pronouncing him Son of God—was from a 
priestly family through his father Zechariah. It seems likely that certain 
priestly visionary practices were known to the authors of apocalyptic 
and sapiential literature insofar as they shared in what seems to have 
been a general affiliation between scribe and Levitical priest, or even to 
the extent that ordinary laity were expected to wash before entering the 
temple or handling the Torah. It is in this sacerdotal-sapiential- 
apocalyptic speculative environment that the Sethian visionary and bap- 
tismal traditions are likely to have arisen. 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTION 


Throughout the second century, Sethianism was gradually Christianized, 
leading to an equation between Christ and various figures such as the 
Autogenes Son of Barbelo or as the final salvific manifestation of Bar- 
belo or perhaps even as Seth. This process could move in two directions: 
in a positive direction by adding explanatory Christological glosses as in 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, by casting Sethian materials into the 
framework of a revelation dialogue between Christ the revealer and a 
revered disciple as in the Apocryphon of John, or even by the mere ap- 
pendage of Sethian doxological formulae to otherwise purely Christian 
homiletic material, as in Melchizedek; or in a more negative, polemical 
direction, as in the 7rimorphic Protennoia, where there occur radical 
challenges to ordinary Christian views about the nature and work of 
Christ, So also the reverse movement might have occurred, in which 
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Sethian materials were built into originally non-Sethian Christian mate- 
rials, as could be the case with Melchizedek (NHC IX,/). 

The natural affinity between Sethians and Christians would have been 
their common proclamation of the historical appearance of a pre-existent 
revealer or redeemer believed to be the true image of God, respectively 
Seth or Jesus, and their common tendency to develop a highly selective 
interpretation of Jewish scripture. The historicization of the final descent 
of the Mother in the form of a quasi-human figure bearing a saving bap- 
tism suggests Christian influence as well. The identification of Christ 
with the Sethian figure of the Son, either Adamas or Autogenes as the 
Son of the God *Man" or his son Seth, would have been a natural one, 
and the resulting Son figure would have been associated with a revela- 
tory descent and possibly the conferral of a saving baptism. Not only are 
such identifications present in the Apocryphon of John, the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, the Gospel of the Egyptians, and perhaps the Apocalypse of 
Adam, but they are made explicit by Epiphanius, fourth century bishop 
of Salamis: 


These Sethians proudly trace their ancestry to Seth the son of Adam, mag- 
nify him, and attribute to him whatever is virtuous—the signs of virtue and 
righteousness and anything else of the kind. What is more, they even call 
him Christ and maintain that he is Jesus. (Panarion 39.1.3, trans. Williams) 


Moreover, Sethian baptismal mythologumena suggest that the baptismal 
rite must have been developed in some kind of rapprochement with 
Christianity; the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 66,8-68,1) and Melchize- 
dek (IX 5,23-6,10; 16,11-18,7) contain liturgical prayers in the name of 
Jesus. Its developers must have sustained their initial encounter with 
Christianity as fellow practitioners of baptism, indeed a baptism inter- 
preted in much the same symbolic and spiritual direction. For example, 
the Sethian name for the Living Water, itself a conception found also in 
Johannine Christianity (Jn 4:7-15), is Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus, 
which seems very much like a version of the name of Jesus into which 
Christians were baptized, perhaps in a threefold way. Yet to adopt this 
name did not necessarily mean understanding oneself principally as a 
Christian, as the rather cryptic and concealed form of this name sug- 
gests.24 


24, Indeed it was adopted by the redactor of the apparently non-Christian the 
Apocalypse of Adam. 
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Such identifications of the Sethian savior with Christ would be bound 
to lead to further Sethian elaborations of Christ’s exact role in their sote- 
riological scheme that might be quite out of accord with more main- 
stream notions of Christ’s salvific role. The introduction of Christologi- 
cal motifs for apparently polemical purposes in the third subtractate of 
the Trimorphic Protennoia, suggests that the triple-descent motif may 
have been developed in connection with an attempt to distinguish Sethi- 
anism from Christianity, which stressed the once-for-all nature of 
Christ’s redeeming activity. Early Christian literature exhibits several 
elementary tripartitionings of history, e.g., Luke’s division of history 
according to the mode of the Spirit’s activity in Israel, in Jesus, and in 
the Church. But for most Christian theologians, the period of Israel was 
not so much salvific per se as it was one of preparation for the advent of 
salvation in Christ (cf. e.g., 1 Pet 3:18-22), while for the Sethians, salva- 
tion had been in principle already achieved in primordial times, with the 
raising of Seth and his seed into the Aeon. Thus the third descent of the 
redeemer re-presents for contemporary earthly Sethians the salvation 
that had been accomplished for their ancestors through the two prior 
primordial descents, and to grant them a means of appropriating this 
salvation in the present through the baptismal ascent ritual. 

The Sethian conception of a final descent of a redeemer identified as 
the pre-existent Logos who brings salvation as revealed gnosis rather 
than transactional redemption through his death on the cross was shared 
also by Johannine Christian circles. Not long afterwards, Valentinus 
(140-160 CE) too developed the notion of a pneumatic Christ coming to 
waken the sleeping spirit in humankind, a notion which lies at the core 
of his theology. While Valentinus and his successors made Christ the 
focus of their system and thus were allied principally with Christianity, 
the Sethians seemed to find their sense of uniqueness in opposition to 
the Church on the grounds just mentioned. Since these various groups 
were not isolated from one another but freely made use of texts and 
ideas borrowed from other groups, the adoption of Christ into their sys- 
tem was only natural, but did not fundamentally change its basically 
non-Christian nature and inner cohesion. 
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V. THE PLATONIC CONTRIBUTION 


We have seen that during the second and third centuries, Neopythago- 
rean and Platonic metaphysics made a strong impact on Sethianism, 
serving to articulate the structure of their world of transcendent beings 
and explain how the plenitude of the divine world might emerge from a 
sole, unaided high deity by emanation or radiation, mental self- 
reflection, and self-generation. Neopythagorean arithmology helped to 
flesh out the various triadic, tetradic, pentadic, and ogdoadic groupings 
of the resultant transcendental beings. There is also the unmistakable 
impact of Platonic cosmology upon the Sethian myth of the primordial 
creation and anthropogony, especially from Plato's Timaeus, whose 
protological authority stood alongside, and perhaps even above, that of 
the book of Genesis. 

Besides metaphysics, Platonism also offered an established tech- 
nique—adumbrated in Plato's Symposium (210A-212A)—of a self- 
performable contemplative mystical ascent toward and beyond the realm 
of pure being. Interest in this technique shows itself in such figures as 
Philo, Numenius, the author(s) of the Chaldaean Oracles, and Plotinus. 
This technique not only supplemented earlier notions of ecstatic vision- 
ary ascent associated with the spiritualized Sethian baptismal ritual as in 
the Trimorphic Protennoia, the Gospel of the Egyptians, Zostrianos and 
perhaps in Marsanes, but also was apparently developed independently 
of such a baptismal context, as in A/logenes and the Three Steles of Seth. 
By this means, an older pattern of enlightenment through a revelation or 
baptism conferred by a descending redeemer figure came to be supple- 
mented and eventually replaced by a self-performable act of enlighten- 
ment through contemplative or visionary ascent, whether for individuals 
(Allogenes, Marsanes) or for a community (Steles Seth). 

Another contribution of Platonism to Sethianism may lie in the area of 
biblical hermeneutics. The late loan Culianu suggested that “Gnostic 
exegesis of Genesis admits a definition strikingly similar to Philonic 
exegesis: It is an interpretation of a Jewish text according to a set of 
rules derived from Platonism."?5 As noted in Chapter 1, the Gnostics 
identified the biblical creator God with the demiurge of Plato's Timaeus, 
who cannot really be the supreme deity, since he consults a divine para- 


25. 1. P. CULIANU, The Tree of Gnosis: Gnostic Mythology from Early Christian- 
ity to Modern Nihilism (trans. H. S. Weiser; San Francisco: Harper, 1990), 123-125. 
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digm beyond him as the model for his creation; there must be a higher 
God presiding over the ideal realm who is superior to the creator God of 
Genesis. In addition, the biblical stress on the sole godhead of the crea- 
tor, who continually asserts his sole supremacy but is known not to be 
supreme would raise serious questions about such a god; indeed, such a 
creator who jealously subjects his creatures and quashes their attempts 
to attain knowledge of the divine realm is quite the opposite of the un- 
grudging demiurge of Plato's Timaeus and a manifestly faulty being. 
Since the supreme deity could hardly be imagined to be directly respon- 
sible for introducing such a lowly figure into divine realm, the Gnostics 
posit an intermediate link between the supreme God and the lower crea- 
tor: a feminine principle of multiplicity who may exist in several mani- 
festations ranging from the supreme Mother, God's consort or First 
Thought, to the actual mother of the demiurge. As an ambiguous or 
liminal figure, she both gives rise to the creator of a world which was 
not intended to be as it is and, at the same time, is the source of the di- 
vine substance that the creator unknowingly incorporates into it. 

Once a supreme God beyond the creator is posited, it is once again 
Platonism that is called upon to characterize that deity and the means by 
which it gives rise to the to divine world true essences or forms, and 
perhaps also to the matter upon which the lower demiurgical creator 
operates in the formation of this world. According to the Apocryphon of 
John, Zostrianos, Allogenes, and Marsanes, the higher maternal princi- 
ple of intelligible multiplicity emanates from the supreme deity by a 
process of direct self-reflection, while her lower counterpart, responsible 
for the multiplicity of the sensible world is subsequently generated at a 
lower level. 

Again, the further structuring of the transcendent world is based on a 
creative reading of the text of Genesis. In the Gnostic view, as in that of 
a Hellenistic Jew like Philo of Alexandria, the protology of Genesis 
occurs on two planes, the heavenly (the creation according to Gen 1:1- 
2:3) and earthly (the creation according to Gen 2:4 ff.). The first creation 
story tells of the creation of an intelligible world whose contents form 
the prototypes for the creation of its perceptible and problematic coun- 
terpart in the second account. 

Just as the Jewish creator God is subordinated to an even higher su- 
preme deity, so also the demiurge of the Timaeus is interpreted in terms 
of his lower subordinates, the “younger gods": to them the demiurge 
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assigns the task of combining the rational soul substance created by him 
with the lower “spirited” and “appetitive” parts of the soul, and of incar- 
nating this mixture into the mortal bodies of humans. In this way, the 
figure in each tradition responsible for the creation of humans is de- 
moted from its place in the original narrative as a way of explaining the 
origin of a human condition perceived as defective. 

Finally, the Platonic tradition may come into play again as a likely 
source for the designation of the Sethian heavenly trinity of Father, 
Mother and Child. Timaeus 48E-52D asserts that the metaphysical na- 
ture of phenomenal being is that of an image of the Forms, emerging 
and existing within the volume of its “mother,” the “all-receiving na- 
ture” of “space,” called the Receptacle and Nurse of becoming. In Ti- 
maeus 50D, Plato introduces a family triad of Form as father, Recepta- 
cle as mother, and the images constituting the phenomenal world as 
offspring or child (Exyovos). Like the Platonic triad, the Barbeloite triad 
of Father, Mother and Child consists of a high deity who remains gener- 
ally aloof from all that is below, while the mother and son figures are 
those that are salvifically active in the phenomenal world and share the 
closest connection with each other. The functions of the maternal mem- 
ber of the Sethian triad, Barbelo, are similar to that of Plato's Mother 
and Nurse of becoming: she embraces “the All” as its “Womb” (the 
Apocryphon of John BG 54,1-19; II 5,5), she serves as an “eternal 
space," a "primal ingenerateness," and receives the divine "spark" that 
gives rise to her self-generated Son. So too the other *Mother" figure, 
Sophia, takes on characteristics of the Platonic Receptacle when it is 
said that she became "agitated" when Yaldabaoth extracted some of her 
power from her, moving to and fro, not “above the waters" (Gen 1:2), 
but in the darkness of ignorance. Such a division of the Mother figure 
into two levels has its analogy in the bipartitioning of the cosmic soul or 
logos into a higher, stable and intelligible level and a lower level in 
motion that occurs in certain Middle Platonic thinkers such as Plutarch 
and Numenius. 

Plato's Timaeus used the family triad to provide a strongly pro-cosmic 
metaphysics of becoming. The Gnostics, to whatever extent they may 
have been indebted to the Platonic tradition, may have perceived the 
Platonic glorification of the Nurse and Mother of Becoming, but turned 
it against its own intended meaning by treating the parthenogenesis of 
the cosmos as the foolish and envious act of Sophia, a lower mother 
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figure. Indeed the mothering metaphor is an ambivalent one in both later 
Platonism and in Gnosticism. The appearance of any further order of 
being beyond the spiritual or noetic level could go in two ways: posi- 
tively, as a necessary and proper display of the power of the priors as in 
Plotinus’ procosmic theories, or negatively, as an attempt to get away 
from or get more than the fullness of being there, as in the more anti- 
cosmic Gnostic myths. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE HISTORY OF THE SETHIAN MOVEMENT 


In the succeeding chapters, we will investigate more precisely the mu- 
tual interaction between Sethianism and the Neopythagoreanism and 
Platonism contemporary with it. But first, having constructed a hypo- 
thetical sequence of Sethian literary activity over a period of some two 
hundred years, and having delineated the major traditional ingredients of 
Sethian theology, we will attempt to develop a general history of the 
Sethian movement. Such an attempt seems justified on the grounds of 
the overall consistency of mythemes in the treatises that have been sur- 
veyed and the strong evidence for a community ritual of baptism. 

First, the occurrence of patterns of shared mythic themes, episodes, 
figures with proper names, and a persistent fund of technical terminol- 
ogy in these treatises is undeniable. There are striking differences 
among these, to be sure; the name and/or figure of "Seth" appears in 
most, though not all, of them, although he does not always play the same 
mythic role therein. One text, the Hypostasis of the Archons, merely 
names him as son of Adam and father of the spiritual race, while an- 
other, the Gospel of the Egyptians, portrays him as a heavenly savior 
who descends into the world in various manifestations to rescue his race. 

Second, the majority of these texts contain allusions to ritual prac- 
tices—especially baptism and its associated rites such as unction, inves- 
titure, and naming—that are clearly capable of physical implementation. 
While some of these allusions could be understood as referring to an 
otherworldly mystical experience rather than a literal water ritual (as, 
e.g., in Zostrianos), others are surely most naturally understood as refer- 
ences to a physical ritual (e.g., the Gospel of the Egyptians). But ritual 
baptism as a means for incorporation into a new, “elect,” social status 
most naturally implies some kind of social organization and communal 
identity. In theory it might be possible to imagine private meditation on 
and strange-sounding mystical references to general Christian baptism, 
but the allusions to the Five Seals are frequent enough to justify the 
thesis that there was a special sectarian ritual whose purpose and general 
procedure was recognizable without further explication by the earliest 
readers of these texts. 
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As Michael Williams has pointed out in reference to my previous ef- 
forts to delineate a Sethian history, the significant diversity among the 
Sethian texts as a whole most likely reveals that we do not have the 
writings of what should be imagined as a single sect or social group, but 
rather indices to a series of related religious innovations, some of which 
eventuated in the formation of Sethian communities, but none with the 
size or perdurance to become "successful" new religious movements.! 
Already in the previous chapters, analysis of the redaction of individual 
treatises and of the interdependencies among them leads to a resulting 
relative chronology of the Sethian treatises that implies a definite evolu- 
tion in Sethianism as it moves sociologically from an identity initially 
distinct from Christianity, to rapprochement with Christianity, to alien- 
ation from Christianity, to association with Platonic circles, to eventual 
alienation even from these. In a period of two hundred years, what be- 
gan as a group with a message of redemption through a distinct commu- 
nal identity and ritual ends up—through a series of setbacks and diver- 
sions—in individualistic mysticism with no ritual beyond a technique of 
personal contemplation. One might almost think of Sethianism as a re- 
ligion in search of a home. As Williams puts it: 


What Turner has in effect described is a sequence of fascinating, but 
“failed,” innovations.... In his reconstruction, we hardly come out with the 
same sect with which we began, but this is what we would expect given the 
relatively short life cycle of most religious innovations. Thinking of these 
“Sethian” sources in this way also avoids the well-known problem of 
defining the limits of “Sethianism.” But if we view these sources as 
products from a series of related innovations, there is no particular need to 
agonize over precisely when the “boundaries” of “Sethianism” have been 
transcended. We need not abandon the hypothesis that some of these 
texts—such as, possibly, Ap. John—represent attempts to establish a 
definitive myth for a defined sectarian community. But no single attempt 
achieved true success. We have to imagine innovators developing new 
myths that sometimes, but not always, led to new religious communities, 
the latter lasting for various periods of time, but none really gaining 
enough converts to amount to a "successful" new religion. The instability 


1, M. A. WILLIAMS, Rethinking Gnosticism: An Argument for Dismantling a 
Dubious Category (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996), 91-93, in 
reference to J. D. TURNER, "The Gnostic Threefold Path to Enlightenment: The 
Ascent of Mind and the Descent of Wisdom," Novum Testamentum 22 (1980), 324- 
351 and “Sethian Gnosticism: A Literary History," in Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism 
and Early Christianity, ed. C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, MA: Hen- 
drickson Publishers, 1986), 55-86. 
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to amount to a "successful" new religion. The instability of such groups led 
to further innovations, incorporating elements from previous mythology 
but also newly created material. As Turner speculates, the texts in this 
so-called Sethian group alone may represent remnants from a history of 
over two hundred years of such innovation. (Williams, Rethinking Gnosti- 
cism, 92-93) 


Bearing in mind the character of the history of Gnostic Sethianism as a 
series of innovative experiments in the explanation, elaboration, and 
refocusing of traditional myths and rituals, we proceed to develop such a 
history. With this in hand, it will then be possible to delineate its relation 
to Platonism more precisely. 


I. HYPOTHETICAL HISTORY OF GNOSTIC SETHIANISM: SIX PHASES 


While most British and French scholarship on Sethianism tends to char- 
acterize Sethianism as a form of Christian heterodox speculation, most 
German and American scholarship on Sethianism has characterized its 
origins, essence and fabric as a distinctly inner-Jewish, albeit syncretis- 
tic and heterodox, phenomenon. In addition, an increasing number of 
scholars have been led to recognize Sethianism's considerable debt to 
Middle Platonic philosophy, overwhelmingly apparent in the Platonizing 
Sethian treatises, but readily apparent also in the earlier treatises of the 
descent pattern. While the evidence of Sethianism’s Jewish origins 
should be apparent from the preceding chapters, much about the social 
form and identity of this original Sethianism remains completely ob- 
scure. Whatever Gnostic Sethianism may have originally been, it is clear 
that it underwent major influence from traditions that were originally 
independent of it in both outlook and organization, namely Christianity 
and Platonism. Since the history of these movements is comparatively 
better known than that of Sethianism, the evidence of the mutual interac- 
tion between these and Sethian traditions can serve to develop a general 
outline of the history of the Sethian movement. 

It seems that the Sethian interaction with Christianity and Platonism 
can be outlined in six phases:? 


1. The Sethians likely originated as a second century CE fusion of two 
distinct groups: (A) one group (the “Barbeloites” of Irenaeus, Adv. 


2. For the following, see my “Sethian Gnosticism; A Literary History," 55-86. 
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Haer. 1.29) of perhaps Jewish priestly lineage, was occupied with 
meditative and lustrational practices associated with service in the 
heavenly temple, and conceived baptismal immersion (the Five 
Seals) in ordinary water (or its celestial counterpart) as enabling an 
act of transcendental vision affording a revelation of divine wisdom 
conferred by Barbelo, the First Thought of the high deity. She was 
regarded as the second member of a primal divine triad of Father, 
Mother and Child, from which she had recently descended to confer 
the baptismal rite of the Five Seals. The structure of this triad and its 
relation to the earthly realm were articulated according to the Middle 
Platonic metaphysics of the sort found in Philo and the later Helle- 
nistic wisdom literature. (B) The second group ("Sethites") consisted 
of certain morally earnest biblical exegetes who styled themselves as 
the worthy “seed of Seth" who based their sense of a unique role and 
social status upon certain ancient records containing the sacred his- 
tory of their primordial enlightenment recently brought to light in the 
form of certain revelations granted to their ancient ancestor Seth. It 
would have been the first group (A) that produced the Pronoia 
monologue of the Apocryphon of John and the similar first-person 
aretalogies now found in the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the second 
(B) that crafted the anthropogonies common to the Apocryphon of 
John, the Hypostasis of the Archons, the Apocalypse of Adam, and 
Irenaeus’ (Adv. Haer. 1.30) “Ophites.” 


By mid-second century, amalgamation with certain Christian baptiz- 
ing groups caused the baptizing “Barbeloites” to construe the pre- 
existent Christ as the self-generated (Autogenes) Son of Barbelo 
anointed with the Invisible Spirit’s “Christhood” (xpnotia), the 
same anointing received by the Barbeloites in their baptismal rite by 
which they are assimilated to the archetypal Son of Man. On the 
other hand, the earthly Jesus who received Christhood at his own 
baptism became regarded as the earthly guise in which Barbelo had 
recently appeared as the divine Logos to confer the saving baptism. 
It would have been this group that completed the theogony and sote- 
riology common to the Apocryphon of John and the narrative sec- 
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tions of the Trimorphic Protennoia and possibly articulated the myth 
of the triple descent of the Illuminator in the Apocalypse of Adam.? 


3. In the later second century, these Christianized “Barbeloites” amal- 
gamated with the “Sethites” to form gnostic Sethianism. This led to 
an additional identification between Christ and Seth as alternative 
bearers of the true image of God who had recently appeared in the 
world as the Logos to rescue Jesus from the cross. It was these gnos- 
tic Sethians who completed the Trimorphic Protennoia and the 
Apocryphon of John, the Apocalypse of Adam, Melchizedek, the Hy- 
postasis of the Archons into their present form, and composed the 
Gospel of the Egyptians and perhaps Norea. 


4. Toward the end of the second century, Sethianism gradually became 
estranged from a Christianity increasingly on the road to a polemical 
orthodoxy which rejected the rather docetic Sethian interpretation of 
Christ. It would have been at this point that certain polemical pas- 
sages were added to the Trimorphic Protennoia and perhaps to the 
Apocalypse of Adam. 


5. By the third century Sethianism was universally rejected by the 
heresiologists of the apostolic Church, but in the meantime became 


3. Since the connection between Christ and the divine Wisdom seems better at- 
tested and perhaps earlier than that between Seth and the divine Wisdom, I hypothe- 
size that such Christian influence impinged on a proto-Gnostic Sethian movement, 
the "Sethites," through the medium of a previously Christianized Barbeloite baptis- 
mal sect. The point of contact between the two movements lay in the parallel be- 
tween Seth and Jesus as recent manifestations of a pre-existent divine being who 
represents the true image of God. It is, of course, quite possible that the direction of 
influence might have been the reverse, i.e, that an identification of Seth as a mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom might have been a prior and catalytic cause of the 
similar Christian identification of Christ. Yet such a prior identification for Seth 
leaves no trace in the earliest Christian literature, whereas the independent iden- 
tification of Christ with wisdom has left many traces in the earliest Sethian litera- 
ture, I am aware, of course, that such an argument may merely reflect the absence of 
Sethian documents demonstrably coeval with the earliest Christian ones and could 
be interpreted as a naive western cultural myopia biased toward Christian priority. 
Yet it is easier to see how a wandering sage like Jesus might invite an identification 
with divine wisdom than it is to see that identification as originally and independ- 
ently applied to Seth. The coalescence of Christianized Barbeloite mythology with 
the largely apocalyptic traditions about Seth availed the resulting brand of Sethian- 
ism of a powerful set of institutional and mythological symbols for demonstrating 
the reality of Seth’s expected manifestation in contemporary times, and thus a con- 
firmation of their own sacred history. 
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strongly attracted to the individualistic contemplative practices of 
second and third century Platonists, a shift that entailed a gradual 
loss of interest in their primal origins and sacred history and a corre- 
sponding attenuation of their awareness of group or communal iden- 
tity. This phase would have marked the production of the Three Ste- 
les of Seth, Zostrianos, and Allogenes in the early third century. 


6. In the late third century, Sethianism also became estranged from 
orthodox Platonism under the impetus of attacks and refutations 
from the circle of Plotinus and other Platonists that were just as ef- 
fective as those of the Christian heresiologists. This phase would 
have marked the production of Marsanes and the untitled text of the 
Bruce Codex. Thereafter, in the early to mid-fourth century, Sethian- 
ism became increasingly fragmented into various derivative and 
other sectarian gnostic groups such as the Archontics, Audians, Bor- 
borites, Phibionites and others, some of which survived into the 
Middle Ages. 


This sequence of stages is similar to the one that seems to emerge from 
the heresiological witnesses to the Simonian Gnosticism that is sup- 
posed to have emanated from Simon Magus. Originating as a local first 
century cult with Jewish origins, centered on the figure of a Samaritan 
holy man, syncretistic in tendency but lacking typical Gnostic features, 
the second century Simonianism described by Justin and Irenaeus seems 
to have become a typical Gnostic movement with an elaborate myth of 
origins. Its myth touched on the fate of the soul and the splitting of the 
original androgyne, whose estranged female component becomes the 
cosmic Mother who fell into the lower world and was liberated by the 
supreme pre-existent deity (or the masculine aspect thereof). The trans- 
formation of Simon into a Gnostic savior seems due to Christian influ- 
ence. Subsequently, the encounter between Simonianism and Greek 
philosophy witnessed in the Megale Apophasis preserved by Hippolytus 
rounds out the metaphysical implications of the myth into a monistic 
theogony centered on the emanation of the upper and lower cosmos 


4. See especially S. GERO, "With Walter Bauer on the Tigris: Encratite Ortho- 
doxy and Libertine Heresy in Syro-Mesopotamian Christianity," in Nag Hammadi, 
Gnosticism, and Early Christianity, ed. C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 1986), 287-307. 
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from an infinite divine power coupled with a soteriology based on the 
recognition of the divine self within. 


II. JEWISH, CHRISTIAN, AND PLATONIC DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXTS 


This hypothetical six-phase history of Sethian development occurred 
within three distinct but not necessarily mutually exclusive socio- 
historical religious contexts: 1) the Hellenistic phase of second temple 
Judaism as the milieu for the origin of Barbeloite wisdom speculation 
and of Sethite speculation on the figure of Seth and his progeny through 
Noah and beyond; 2) first- and early second-century Christianity, espe- 
cially in its deutero-Pauline and Johannine manifestations, as the milieu 
in which Seth became interpreted Christologically; and 3) Middle- and 
early Neo-Platonism as the milieu for the development of the transcen- 
dental metaphysics of many of the Sethian treatises, especially the Pla- 
tonizing Sethian treatises. 


A. The Jewish Context 


1. The Pre-Sethian Barbeloites 


The name “Barbeloite” is inspired by Irenaeus’ ascription to certain 
“Barbeloites” of the theogony and cosmogony he describes in Adv. 
Haer. 1.29, recognized by contemporary scholars as being nearly identi- 
cal with that found in the four versions of the Apocryphon of John. The 
originating milieu of the *Barbeloite" visionary and baptismal tradition 
seems to have been the Hellenistic Jewish wisdom schools responsible 
for the personification of the figure of the divine wisdom and the devel- 
opment of the myth concerning her role in the creation of the world and 
in the subsequent enlightenment of mankind as described in the previous 
chapter. To judge from the oldest texts which contain Barbeloite specu- 
lation on Sophia, that is, Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 1.29, the Pronoia mono- 
logue at the end of the longer versions of the Apocryphon of John, and 
the Trimorphic Protennoia, the myth of Sophia's unsuccessful descent 
in | Enoch 42 and her successful one in Sirach 24 were combined into a 
total of three descents into the lower world, two unsuccessful, and the 
third, successful, resulting in the final awakening and salvation of those 
who received her. This is similar to the pattern of the Johannine pro- 
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logue which the Fourth Evangelist has apparently substituted for the 
synoptic story of Jesus' baptism. 

In Hellenistic Jewish thought, Sophia was identified with the divine 
name, with the divine Shekinah and the revelation of the divine will in 
the form of the Torah. Here, Sophia was conceived as a radiant light, the 
effulgence of the most high, who provided enlightenment for all who 
would seek her instruction. She is the fountain or spring (cf. Sirach 24; 
Philo, Fuga 195) from which comes the Word like a river (Philo, 
Somn. 2.242; cf. Fuga 97), the Mother of the Word through whom the 
universe came to be (Fuga 109; cf. Trim. Prot. and the Johannine pro- 
logue). She was the overflowing source of light and life, making her 
instruction shine forth like the dawn. Her human mouthpieces, the sages, 
are like a canal of water flowing into a river flowing into a sea 
(Sirach 24:30-32). She made her throne in a pillar of cloud, and she 
covered the earth like a mist, and those who thirsted for her could drink 
of her (Sirach 15:2-3: “She will come to meet him like a mother ... she 
will feed him with the bread of understanding, and give him the water of 
wisdom to drink"). According to 4 Ezra 14:45-48, the seventy secret 
books copied by Ezra contain *the spring of understanding, the fountain 
of wisdom, and the river of knowledge." Such images could be sug- 
gested in Gen 1:2-3 and 2:5, which speak of the Spirit hovering over the 
face of the Tehom, or a mist covering the earth in the garden of Eden. 
Her Voice (a bath qol) is the revelation of the truth. To be immersed in 
the water of wisdom is thus to receive true Gnosis. According to Wis- 
dom 7:26, wisdom “is a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of 
the working of God, and an image of his goodness." 

Surely this is the background of the imagery in the Apocryphon of 
John (II 4,19-29), according to which the Mother Barbelo first emerges 
as a faithful reflection of the Invisible Spirit's thought in the luminous 
living water that surrounds him, the same living water into which one is 
baptized in the rite of the Five Seals: 


5. Examples of these revelations of truth would include: *Man exists and the 
Son of Man" in the Apocryphon of John (II 14,14) or the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(III 59,3), or “This is my beloved Son" in Mark 1:11 (cf. 9:7), where the Voice 
comes down to water, or the Voices in the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 40,8-9; 
44,29-32) and the Apocalypse of Adam (V 84,4). Indeed it is likely that the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia derived its scheme of Voice, Speech and Logos from such a com- 
plex of notions. 
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II 4 ?? For (it is) he (the Invisible Spirit) who contemplates ?? [himself 
alone in his] Light [that] surrounds ?! [him, i.e., the Fount of] living water. 
And * [he provides all the aeons], and in every direction he perceives 
[his image, gazing at] it ?* in [the Fount of the Spirit]. It is he who puts his 
desire in his 5 [luminous water that is] the Fount of ?* [pure luminous] wa- 
ter surrounding him. And ?' [his Thought became] actual and revealed her- 
self (as Barbelo) ?* [and stood at rest and appeared] before him ?? [in the 
brilliance of] his light. 


It seems that the rather consistent aquatic imagery applied to Sophia in 
the wisdom texts, especially Sirach and Philo, has been applied by 
“Barbeloite” authors to a baptism in living water which leads to enlight- 
enment.® Both Trim. Prot. and the Pronoia hymn of the Apocryphon of 
John portray the divine First Thought as thrice descending to chaos to 
rescue her fallen members. In the context of Barbeloite baptism, the 
movements of descending and ascending in the course of the rite would 
lend themselves to a spiritual interpretation in which the descent into the 
water could be conceived as a participation in Barbelo's descent into the 


6. Not all the aquatic imagery in the Sethian texts is positive, symbolic of illu- 
mination and enlightenment. The Apocalypse of Adam envisions a pollution of the 
waters of life, and may indeed understand the waters to which the Illuminator de- 
scends in the similes of the thirteen kingdoms to represent materiality. In contrast to 
the transcendent, luminous living water in which Barbelo first emerges as a faithful 
reflection of the Invisible Spirit’s thought (cf. Ap. John II 4,18-28), Sethian treatises 
also portray dark and chaotic waters at the lowest level of the cosmos which are said 
to have been produced by a shadow deriving from the downward inclination of 
Sophia, and out of which the demiurge produces the physical cosmos as merely a 
pale and inauthentic reflection of the divine aeons (e.g. Zost. VIII 9,16-10,18; Hyp. 
Arch. II 87,11-20 and parallels). Such negative valuations of water might arise from 
à negative estimation of otherwise quite neutral aquatic imagery found in the biblical 
tradition. Thus Sophia's identification with a kind of mist that covers the earth, as in 
Sirach 24, might be interpreted negatively, as an obscuring cloud, or perhaps as 
having something to do with the primeval waters of chaos, or the Tehom, over 
which the Spirit of God hovered at the creation. In this connection, Sophia might be 
regarded as a lower being, perhaps even a fallen being. On the other hand, her char- 
acterization as a life-giving kind of water would lead to a higher estimation of 
Sophia as the source of enlightenment, indeed an enlightenment that could be re- 
ceived during baptism. As a pre-existent cosmogonic agent, one would expect 
Sophia to have contact with both the heights and the depths of the cosmos, to have 
dwelt in high places, to “have made the circuit of the vault of heaven and have 
walked in the depths of the abyss, in the waves of the sea, in the whole earth” 
(Sirach 24:3-6). An excellent example of the kind of ambiguity that might arise from 
Sophia’s contact with such extremes is offered by the Thunder: Perfect Mind 
(NHC VI,2), which may have Sethian affinities. 
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chaotic materiality of the earth or of the bodily prison (the Pronoia 
monologue of the Apocryphon of John II 30,11-31,25) or of “the psychic 
and somatic thought" of unenlightened persons, whose souls had made 
this descent at their incarnation (the Trimorphic Protennoia XIII 48,7- 
14). Likewise, ascent from the water could be conceived as a participa- 
tion in Wisdom/Barbelo's return to her heavenly dwelling. 


XIII 48 7 1 gave to him] from the Water [of Life, which * strips] him of the 
Chaos [that is ° in the] uttermost [darkness] that exists [inside] '° the entire 
[abyss], that is, the thought of [the corporeal] '' and the psychic. All these I 
?? put on. And I stripped him of it ? and I put upon him a shining Light, 
that '^ is, the knowledge of the Thought of the Fatherhood. 


For the Trimorphic Protennoia, this Living Water is the Voice-aspect of 
Protennoia which her Logos-aspect pours out on her members below, 
the same water that the Apocryphon of John identifies with the fount of 
luminous water streaming from and surrounding the supreme Invisible 
Spirit. 

It was suggested in Chapter 6 that the antecedents of Barbeloite bap- 
tism may lie in a Jewish sacerdotal and sapiential environment. The 
Sethian texts provide strong evidence for the existence of a baptismal 
rite which at some point involved immersion in ordinary water, for 
which I can think of no more likely origin than the priestly lustrations 
connected with service in the temple, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
Barbeloite rite was also the occasion for a vision of the heavenly realm 
and immersion in the heavenly light or living water that radiated from 
the supreme deity, in much the same way as apocalyptic visionaries saw 
the intense light radiating from the divine throne and chariot and streams 
of living water flowing from the heavenly temple. 

Although Irenaeus’ summary of Barbeloite teaching makes no men- 
tion of the baptismal rite of the Five Seals, it is likely that the baptismal 
rite entered the complex of Gnostic Sethianism through these “Barbe- 
loites” rather than through the Sethites, since there is no evidence for 
any baptismal practices connected with speculation on the figure of Seth 
that can be dated with any reliability prior to the Nag Hammadi Sethian 
texts themselves. Among Sethian treatises that do not mention the figure 
of Seth at all, such as the Trimorphic Protennoia, it is the figure of Bar- 
belo who confers the saving baptism, and even in those treatises where 
Seth is said to confer this baptism, it is clear that he is acting as an emis- 
sary for Barbelo. 
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One of the most difficult problems in uncovering the nature of the 
Sethian baptismal rite is to determine the significance of the symbolic 
term that sometimes seems to designate the rite, namely the “Five 
Seals." At the very least, the term suggests some kind of fivefold sym- 
bol or action of "sealing" with the name of divine beings, perhaps five in 
number, which somehow marks one as under their protection. Despite a 
certain tendency to propose pentadic groupings of transcendent beings, 
all these treatises show awareness of some kind of supreme triadic prin- 
ciple. Taken together, the only really natural candidate for a pentad of 
powers in these treatises would be Autogenes together with the Four 
Luminaries over whom he presides, a group that Zostrianos and Mar- 
sanes call the Self-generated Aeons. The only Nag Hammadi Sethian 
treatises that mention the Five Seals, the Apocryphon of John, the Tri- 
morphic Protennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyptians, conceive the Four 
Luminaries not only as the aeonic dwellings of the primordial Sethites, 
but also the intended future dwellings of the earthly Sethians. It is there- 
fore tempting to suggest that they together with Autogenes form the 
group of five entities that may have been the inspiration for the concept 
of the Five Seals.® 

The Five Seals are appropriated according to two earthly ritual pat- 
terns, that of the Gospel of the Egyptians, where the sequence and com- 
ponents of the rite are rather similar to contemporary Christian elabora- 


7. The term “the Five Seals" occurs in Ap. John II 31,24; IV 49,4; Gos. Egypt. 
II 55, 12; 63,3; 66,31; IV 56,25; 58,6; 58,27-28; 59,27-28; 66,25-26; 74,16; 78,4-5; 
the Untitled treatise of Codex Bruce 32,10 [Schmidt-MacDermot]; and 7rim. Prot. 
XIII 48,31; 49,27-28; 47,29; 50,9-10. The number “Five” must have had some ritual 
Significance, as is suggested by the five doxologies in Gos. Egypt. (IV 59,13-29; 
IIT 49,22-50,9; 53,12-54,6; 55,16-56,3; 61,23-62,12), as do the fivefold structure of 
the post-baptismal prayer in Gos. Egypt. (III 66,8-22), the five triads of names in 
Trim. Prot. (XIII 48,15-35), and the fivefold baptism of Zostrianos in the name of 
the divine Autogenes (VIII 6,7-7,22; 53,15-55,25: one each for Harmozel, Oroiael, 
M and Eleleth, and a final one for Autogenes or, in Gos. Egypt. III 65,23-26, 
or Yoel). 

. 8. According to these treatises, the Four Luminaries are the aeonic instantiation 
of the luminous Living Water that surrounds the Invisible Spirit, and Autogenes 
Stands in and is anointed with that light. Indeed, according to the liturgical materials 
Occupying the last third of the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 62,24-68,1), one is bap- 
tized in and receives the name of Autogenes. It is also these five beings upon which 
Zostrianos “stands” in his five successive baptisms in the name of Autogenes, even 
though Zostrianos has dropped the term “Five Seals” altogether. 
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tions of the baptismal rite,? and that of the Trimorphic Protennoia (and 
the Pronoia monologue of the Apocryphon of John), which incorporates 
features similar to ancient enthronement ceremonies. In the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, where baptism is clearly central, the emphasis seems to 
lie on the descent of the holy powers upon the baptizand, while in the 
Trimorphic Protennoia, where investiture, enthronement, and rapture 
into the light are central, the emphasis lies upon the ascent of the bapti- 
zand to the light (cf. also the "raising up" in the Apocryphon of John's 
Pronoia monologue).!° 


2. The Pre-Sethian Sethites 


The oldest detectable form of Sethite lore would most likely be that 
form of speculation on Seth which is common to the Sethian Gnostic 
treatises and other non-gnostic Seth traditions, such as Josephus’ (Antiq- 
uities 1.2.3) account of the monuments made by Seth, and the sort of 
testamentary literature to be found in the Apocalypse of Moses and ver- 
sions of the Life of Adam and Eve. On this basis, one might consider the 
Sethites to have been people who understood themselves as the distant 
offspring of Seth, their primordial ancestor. Seth had been primordially 


9. There must have been a ritual invocation of the various powers involved in 
the baptismal rite, in response to which these powers appear to those about to 
receive baptism. Apparently the invocation is followed by an act of renouncing the 
world and the powers of the thirteen aeons after which occurs during the actual 
baptism. This baptism may have involved a fivefold immersion during which the 
baptizand uttered a fivefold prayer to the Child of the Child Esephech, who in this 
context appears as Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus the Living Water. On completion 
of the baptism, the baptizand, having now "become light," acknowledges that the 
name of Autogenes is now upon him. Then the whole proceeding concludes with the 
ritual acts of recognizing the Mother's grace by stretching out the hands while 
folded. The receipt of the purifying name of the Son is then acknowledged by the 
statement that the incense or ointment of life has been mixed with the water of the 
archons; it is conceivable that this may constitute a veiled reference to some act of 
pre-baptismal anointing by scented oil which upon immersion would perforce 
become mixed with baptismal water. 

10. The emphasis on ascent is obviously also central to Zostrianos, although its 
nomenclature for the holy powers and the central position it gives to baptism in the 
name of Autogenes is probably inherited from the Gospel of the Egyptians. So too in 
Melchizedek: while the centrality it affords to baptism and the nomenclature of 
powers therein invoked resembles the Gospel of the Egyptians, the basic mission of 
Gamaliel is to “[rapture]” the congregation of Seth, the same role assigned to him by 
the Trimorphic Protennoia. 
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enlightened through the receipt of secrets concerning the future course 
of history revealed to Adam after he had eaten of the tree of knowledge. 
Adam had also related to Seth his vision of the throne or chariot of God 
borne upwards by four radiant eagles. In the Apocalypse of Moses, this 
vision is based upon the vision in Ez 1:1-28 of the four living creatures 
and certain wheels that bore up a crystalline firmament above which 
there was enthroned a being in the form of Man, at which point Ezekiel 
is addressed by the divine Voice. In the Apocalypse of Moses, after the 
death of Adam, Eve prophesies a coming judgment by water and by fire, 
and Seth is instructed to preserve for posterity the details of her and 
Adam's life on tablets made of stone (safe from the flood) and brick 
(safe from the conflagration).!! The content of this revelation might be 
Adam's vision of the divine realm and Eve's vision of the ultimate sal- 
vation of Adam's soul (Life of Adam and Eve), or, according to Jo- 
sephus, it might be some other form of wisdom, perhaps that of Seth and 
his seven pre-Noachic sons concerning ultimate cosmological and as- 
trological secrets and the final destruction of the cosmos by water and 
fire (Antiquities 1.2.3). After the time of Seth, his seven sons promul- 
gated a pure race until the time of Noah, when, as discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, human corruption and sexual mixis between angels and 
human women provoked the coming of the flood. 

In the hands of the Gnostic Sethians, one could imagine how this 
story of Seth could be transformed. Seth's vision of Adam's salvation in 
the highest heaven would be embellished: the four radiant eagles might 
have inspired the four Sethian Luminaries or aeons Harmozel, Oroiael, 
Daveithai and Eleleth; above them would have been located the God 
"Man" according to the vision of Ezekiel; the divine voice which spoke 
to Ezekiel would become for the Sethian Gnostics the voice which an- 
nounced that “Man exists, and the Son of Man." As will be argued be- 
low in the discussion of the Sethite-Barbeloite synthesis, it seems that 


. IL According to Josephus, the stone pillar was still to be found in the land of 
Seiris, which would be the land of the Sethites (somewhere in the Transjordan, 
cf. Num 24,17-18); in the Hypostasis of the Archons II 92,8-14 the demiurge tells 
Noah to land the ark on Mount Sir, evidently the Sethian version of the biblical 
Mount Ararat. Such mountains are depositories of sacred books: cf. Allogenes 
X168,20-23 and the Mount Charaxio (cf. xápaķ, a pointed stake or something 
carved, or perhaps inscribed) of the Gospel of the Egyptians MI 68,10-22. On these 
matters, see G. A. G, STROUMSA, Another Seed: Studies in Gnostic Mythology (Nag 
Hammadi Studies 24; Leiden: Brill, 1984), 116-123. 
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the Sethites must have conceived the celestial prototypes of Adam and 
Seth to comprise the second and third members of a supreme divine 
triad of Man, the Son of Man and the Son of the Son of Man. Their 
earthly counterparts, the primordial figures of Adam and Seth, as well as 
Seth's seven sons were, like Enoch (mentioned in Sethian literature only 
in Melchizedek IX 12,8), mysteriously transported to heaven and pre- 
served from the flood as well as from the subsequent conflagration of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, while those after Noah were saved on the ark, 
and would propagate the seed of Seth on earth. Adam would have been 
elevated to be with the highest Luminary Harmozel, and Seth with the 
second highest aeon Oroiael; his antediluvian sons, Enosh through 
Lamech, and perhaps Noah and certain of his sons, would be with the 
third highest Luminary, Daveithai, while the fourth Luminary Eleleth 
would eventually enjoy the company of all the seed of Seth who from 
the time of Noah onwards would remain pure until their own deaths. 

But evil was not entirely wiped out in the flood. In the Apocalypse of 
Adam, the offspring of Shem and most of the progeny of Ham and Ja- 
pheth are sinful Sethites who are infected with the same evil that had 
affected the much earlier generation of Cain (who originated from the 
archontic rape of Eve but were destroyed in the flood), since they sub- 
scribe to Noah’s pledge of fealty to the archon Saklas; they will go on to 
form the “twelve kingdoms” of Israel whose seed will enter into the 
thirteenth kingdom of “another people” (i.e., the Christian Church), all 
thirteen of which fail to recognize the incognito appearances of the Il- 
luminator and thus defile the “water of life” by confusing his final ad- 
vent with a merely human figure who originates from a carnal, procrea- 
tive birth and undergoes a baptism in mere water (e.g., Jesus), On the 
other hand, the pure race of Seth is to be found only among 400,000 
“great men” from the offspring of Ham and Japheth, who reject Saklas’ 
dominion and instead “enter another land and sojourn with those men 
who came forth from the great eternal knowledge" (i.e., with the heav- 
enly seed of the heavenly Seth; V 73,16-20); they are the “kingless gen- 
eration” who have recognized the Illuminator's incognito descents (at 
the flood, the conflagration of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the final 
judgment of the archons) and now receive his name (Yesseus Mazareus 
Yessedekeus) upon the true living water in the holy baptism of knowl- 
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edge. As G. Stroumsa has shown,'? the Sethian account of the persis- 
tence of evil people who persecute the pure seed of Seth is further ex- 
plained by the myth of the intercourse of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men in Gen 6:1-4. According to 1 Enoch, these sons of 
God are the “watchers” who sire a race of homicidal giants, and are then 
sent down to the Abyss. In subsequent Jewish exegesis, these under- 
world watchers become devils like Azazel or Shemihazah who sexually 
tempt the pure race of Seth to engage in polluted intercourse with the 
corrupt offspring of Cain. Other Sethian traditions, however, such as 
that behind the account in Josephus, Antiquities 1.2.3, allow the opposite 
kind of identification, namely one between the watchers or sons of God 
in Gen 6:1-4 and the pure seed of Seth who bore the image of God, and 
to whom was revealed the (beneficial) knowledge of ultimate cosmic 
secrets. 

Given the dilemma of Seth's human progeny, existing since primor- 
dial times as a persecuted but pure strain of Seth's seed, living among, 
but apart from the corrupt descendants of the cursed Cain or perhaps of 
other Sethites devoted to the creator God, it would be natural to develop 
a hope or belief in the eventual salvation of this race, consisting in its 
extrication from such people who constantly tempted the true Sethites to 
procreatively mingle with their own race, and thus lose their awareness 
of their special ancestry. Such extrication would of course be a dramatic, 
apocalyptically-conceived act, in which the remaining pure Sethites 
would be reunited with their primordially enlightened counterparts now 
existing in the aeons above, perhaps even raptured into the third or 
fourth of the Sethian Luminaries in close proximity to their ultimate 
ancestor, Seth. And it would not be surprising if the agent of this re- 
demption were conceived as an eschatological manifestation of Seth 
himself or of his angelic representatives, sent below on great clouds of 
light to execute judgment on the powers of the god of the thirteen aeons. 
While there are no extant Sethite works outside of the Nag Hammadi 
Sethian treatises that explicitly portray this form of deliverance, the 
description of the salvific role of Seth in the Gospel of the Egyptians or 
of the Illuminator in the Apocalypse of Adam, which do not seem to 
presuppose the complete mythological apparatus found in the gnostic 
Sethian treatises, may represent such pre-gnostic Sethite tradition. 


12. STROUMSA, Another Seed, passim, esp. ch. VI, 
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The Gnostic Sethian versions of this salvific activity structure it into 
four distinct epochs of saving history marked by the flood, the confla- 
gration and the judgment of the powers as in the Apocalypse Adam and 
the Gospel of the Egyptians. Or the epochs are marked by three distinct 
manifestations of an exalted wisdom figure who twice descends in pri- 
mordial times, and finally in the end time as the Logos (as in the Apoc- 
ryphon of John, the Trimorphic Protennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians). What makes the Sethian adoption of this history of deliverance 
distinctive is their self-identification with the fallen members of the 
Mother on high, or with “the unshakable race" descended from Seth, 
who since the flood and conflagration live simultaneously on earth and 
in the aeons of the Four Luminaries until the judgment of the Archons at 
the eschatological advent of the savior, be it Seth or some other envoy 
from the divine world. Between the conflagration and the final judgment 
of the Archons, the Sethians keep in contact with their heavenly coun- 
terparts by means of revelations Seth or one of his alter-egos left behind 
inscribed on steles of brick and clay, or on wooden tablets, or in certain 
books,!? all preserved on a special mountain. 


B. The Christian Context: The Pre-Sethian Christian Barbeloites 


I have now described two basic and originally independent move- 
ments: 1) the Sethites with the sacred history of their primordially en- 
lightened race based on an interpretation of the myths about Adam, 
Seth, the primordial seed of Seth, and the fate of Seth's later progeny 


13. It is interesting that recently published fragments from Qumran Cave IV con- 
tain fragments from a Vision of the Haguy or Hagoy (712777 MM), a "Book of 
Memory" (JMT DD) that is associated with or may consist of certain “mysteries 
of what we shall be" (7779772 11). The Damascus document (CD 10.6; 13.2) specifies 
that every judge must be expert in the “Book of Hago;" elsewhere it is required 
study for every youth (1QSa 1.7), to be studied during a third of the evening 
throughout the year (1QSerek 6.7): “For the law (mehogeg) is etched by God for all 
[...] sons of Seth, And the Book of Memory (zikkaron) is inscribed before him 
(God) for those who observe his word. And it (Book of Memory?) is the Vision of 
the Haguy (hehaguy), as a Book of Memory. And he (Seth?) bequeathed it to Enosh 
with the people of the spirit. Because he created it as a sacred blueprint (tabnith). 
But Haguy had not as yet been entrusted to the spirit of flesh since it (spirit of flesh) 
had as yet not known the distinction between good and evil" (40417 f2i:15-18), 
cited in B. Z. WACHOLDER and M. G. ABEGG, eds., A Preliminary Edition of the 
Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four, 
Fascicle Two (Washington, DC: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1992), xiii. 
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that survived the flood along with Noah, and 2) the Barbeloite specula- 
tion on the divine name and wisdom and its adoption of baptism as a 
means of receiving enlightenment from the divine wisdom. It seems 
likely that the link between Seth and baptism stems from neither Sethite 
nor Barbeloite mythology, but from the encounter of both with Christian 
speculation. 


1. The Catalytic Role of the Christian Movement 


I suggest that the gnostic Sethianism reflected in the Nag Hammadi 
codices results from a fusion between the Barbeloites and the Sethites, 
which seems to have been catalyzed by the initial Christianization of the 
Barbeloite baptizing movement. The Barbeloite precursors of the Gnos- 
tic Sethians would most probably have sustained their initial encounter 
with Christians who were fellow practitioners of an initiatory baptismal 
rite in which the initiate acquired a new identity. These Christians would 
have understood their own baptism as a rebirth into a higher mode of 
existence and would have understood the baptism of Jesus as the occa- 
sion through which the pre-existent savior had inaugurated his revela- 
tory mission in the world, if not the point at which the Son of God ap- 
peared in the world and entered into him. 

Such an encounter seems to have caused the Barbeloites to identify 
the third member (Autogenes) of their Father-Mother-Child triad with 
the pre-existent Christ and to identify the Mother's third appearance in 
the world with the descent of the Logos who bore the Five Seals, 
appearing in the form of Jesus (as in the Apocryphon of John) and even 
raising him from the cross (as in the Trimorphic Protennoia). Given this 
identification, a further encounter between such Christianized Barbe- 
loites and Sethite groups who claimed to be the beneficiaries of revela- 
tions received through a recent manifestation of the primordial Seth, 
might have suggested for these Sethites an identification between 
Seth—who originally had nothing to do with baptism—and the Christ 
who had descended upon Jesus at his baptism. By an analogy between 
Christ and Seth as equivalent manifestations of the divine image or of 
the Logos, this figure becomes naturally conceived also in the form of 
Seth himself or of Seth in the guise of Jesus. This mythology and the rite 
interpreted by it were only gradually connected with the figure of Seth 
and the sacred history relating to him. 
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2. The Relation between Sethian and Johannine Christianity 


Central to this development was the wisdom Christology of the 
Church, according to which Jesus was understood as the locus for the 
earthly appearance of the pre-existent divine Wisdom in its most articu- 
late form.'4 This is most obvious in the case of the Johannine prologue, 
where the appearance of Jesus on earth is spelled out in terms of the 
myth of the repeated descents of Wisdom, appearing as the Logos to 
seek an earthly dwelling place; after some initial failure, this Logos 
finally pitched his tent, not among the sons of Jacob in Zion, but within 
the flesh of Jesus.!5 

Most discussion of the relationship between Sethian theology and the 
Johannine prologue has centered on the prologue's linguistic and con- 
ceptual parallels with the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Pronoia mono- 
logue of the Apocryphon of John. One may amplify this to include the 


14. 1 Cor 1:24, 30; etc. 

15. Of course, as R. BULTMANN (The Gospel of John: A Commentary [trans. 
G. R. Beasley-Murray et al.; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1971], 19-31) has 
hypothesized, this story may also have been an inner-Jewish phenomenon, since he 
supposes that the original form of the Johannine prologue was applied to John the 
Baptist as the Logos appearing in flesh, and subsequently reapplied to Jesus by the 
Johannine Christians. That such identifications of John were made is also suggested 
by the association of John's appearance with that of the daystar in the Lukan Bene- 
dictus (Lk 1:78; cf. Sirach 24:32). According to the earliest synoptic form of the 
narrative of Jesus' life, Jesus' story begins with his baptism by John in the Jordan, at 
which time the divine voice proclaims him to be the Son of God. 

16. Most scholars argue that the prologue depends on Trim. Prot. or on one of its 
sources: G. SCHENKE, “Die dreigestaltige Protennoia: Eine gnostische Offenbarungs- 
rede in koptischer Sprache aus dem Fund von Nag Hammadi eingeleitet und über- 
setzt vom Berliner Arbeitskreis für koptisch-gnostische Schriften," Theologische 
Literaturzeitung 99 (1974), 731-746; C. COLPE, “Heidnische, Jüdische und Christli- 
che Überlieferung in den Schriften aus Nag Hammadi, III," Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum 17 (1974), 107-125; C. A. EVANS, “On the Prologue of John and the 
Trimorphic Protennoia." New Testament Studies 27 (1981), 395-401; J. M. ROBIN- 
SON, "Sethians and Johannine Thought: The Trimorphic Protennoia and the Pro- 
logue of the Gospel of John," in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism. Vol. II: Sethian 
Gnosticism, ed. B. Layton (Supplements to Numen 41; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 
643-662; "Discussion," 662-670; G. SCHENKE, Die dreigestaltige Protennoia heraus- 
gegeben, übersetzt und kommentiert (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur 132; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1984); G. ROBINSON, “The 
Trimorphic Protennoia and the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel," in Gnosticism and 
the Early Christian World: In Honor of James Robinson, ed. J. E. Goehring, C. W. 
Hedrick, J. T. Sanders, and H. D. Betz (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge Press, 1990), 
37-50; J. D. TURNER, "Sethian Gnosticism: A Literary History," in Nag Hammadi, 
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larger question of the relationship between Sethianism and Johannine 
Christianity in general. 

Nearly all discussion of the religious environment of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is indebted to the observation of R. Bultmann that the Johannine 
discourses have their closest parallels in the literature of the originally 
Syro-Palestinian sect of the Mandaeans and in the Odes of Solomon, 
which are rich in baptismal imagery and the ontological dualism typical 
of gnostic revelations; like John's Gospel, they employ a myth of the 
saving descent of the (gnostic) Redeemer from the world of light into 
the darkness and ignorance of our world to bring enlightenment.!? Fur- 
thermore, Bultmann held that the figure of the Logos in the prologue can 
be explained only by a mythological—that is gnostic—context, not by a 
philosophical or even quasi-philosophical one. Although few scholars 
today would maintain Bultmann's analysis in its original form, certainly 
any post-Bultmannian analysis of the Fourth Gospel must reckon with 
its possible relationship to Gnosticism. 

In the Johannine prologue, one may note a tendency towards periodiz- 
ing the history of the activity of the Logos into three phases in much the 
same way that the activity of Pronoia in the Pronoia monologue and the 
activity of Protennoia in the Trimorphic Protennoia are structured: the 
primordial act of creation and shining into the darkness (Jn 1:1-5), the 


Gnosticism, and Early Christianity, ed. C. W. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson,1986), 55-86, esp. 65-66; IDEM, “Introduction” to the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, in Nag Hammadi Codices XI, XII, XIII, ed. C. W. Hedrick (Nag Ham- 
madi Studies 28, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 371-401; esp. 385-386. For arguments 
that Trim. Prot. depends on the Johannine prologue, see Y. JANSSENS, "Une source 
gnostique du prologue?,” in L'Évangile de Jean: Sources, rédaction, théologie, ed. 
M. de Jonge (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1977), 355-358; E. YAMAUCHI, "Jewish Gnos- 
ticism? The Prologue of John, Mandaean Parallels, and the Trimorphic Protennoia,” 
in Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions Presented to Gilles Quispel on 
the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, ed. R. Van den Broek and M. J, Vermaseren 
(Etudes préliminaires aux religions orientales dans l'Empire Romain 91; Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1981), 467-497; M. TARDIEU, Écrits gnostiques: Codex de Berlin 
(Sources gnostiques et manichéennes 1; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1984), 340; P. 
HOFRICHTER, Im Anfang war der "Johannes Prolog": Das urchristliche Logosbek- 
enntnis—die Basis neutestamentlicher und gnostischer Theologie (Biblische Unter- 
suchungen 17; Regensburg: Pustet, 1986), 215-221. 

17. R. BULTMANN, The Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. G. R. Beasley- 
Murray et al. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1971), 19-31; cf. IDEM, Theology of 
the New Testament (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951 and 1955), 
esp. 2.3-14. 
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initial entrance into the created order which did not recognize him 
(vss. 9-11), and the incarnation of the Logos in which he finally makes 
the Father known (vss. 12,14,16,18). Just as in the Trimorphic Proten- 
noia, where deliberate Christological interpretation occurs in the third 
part describing the final descent of the Logos, so also the specifically 
Christological content of the Johannine prologue occurs in the third part, 
and in both compositions this shift to Christological content is marked 
by the concept of the Logos “tenting” among men. 

Elaine Pagels!? has recently pointed out that the Johannine author po- 
lemicizes against various interpretations of Gen 1:1-3 according to 
which, upon the appearance of the primordial light on the "first day" 
prior to the world's creation, there appeared in that light (bs) the form 
of the primal human (ws). Thus the primordial light is implicitly pre- 
sent in human nature. Various exegetes, including Philo, the authors of 
the Hermetic Poimandres, the Gospel of Thomas (logia 1-3, 17-19, 22, 
61, 77, 85), the Apocryphon of John, and certain rabbis, interpreted 
Gen 1:27 as showing that this primordial human form was manifested in 
two stages: at first, when “God created adam in his image," he created a 
singular being—"in the image of God he created him "—who is identical 
with the primordial light of Gen 1:3, but immediately thereafter, human- 
kind devolved into a dual species, male and female—"male and female 
he created them.” The Apocryphon of John (BG 29,6) identifies the pri- 
mordial light with Barbelo, *the first Human," and later (II 14,16-20), 
after the Sophia gives rise to the Archon, the divine voice—which in 
Genesis says "Let there be light"—identifies the primordial light by 
informing the authorities that “Man exists, and the Son of Man,” where- 
upon “the Holy Father appeared to them in human form” and the abyss 
was shaken by “the light of his image that appeared” (II 14,33; 15,3). 
Here, the primordial light is both anthropos and theos. For various 
Christian exegetes, that light might also be identical with the pre- 
existent Christ. Against such views, the Johannine prologue (Jn 1:3) 
denies that the primordial light of Gen 1:1-3 was available through the 
image of God implicitly present in human nature: the divine image re- 
sides exclusively in the Jogos, which only ages later became manifest in 
the figure of Jesus. Instead, the primordial light shone into an uncom- 
prehending darkness (Jn 1:5); far from being sharing a natural affinity 
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with humanity, when the light came into the world, humans failed to 
recognize it (Jn 1:10), and when it came to “its own,” they rejected it 
(Jn 1:11). From its original appearance until John the Baptist, the pri- 
mordial light failed to penetrate the world's darkness; it manifests its 
glory, not at the beginning of the cosmos or in primordial humanity, but 
only when it “became flesh and dwelt among us” in the person of Jesus. 

Like the Johannine prologue, the Pronoia monologue concluding the 
longer version of the Apocryphon of John portrays three successive 
manifestations of Pronoia as (“the richness of") the primordial light into 
the world of darkness, and—although the foundations of Chaos are 
shaken at her appearances—as in the prologue, she remains unrecog- 
nized by the denizens of the lower world during her two initial manifes- 
tations, but on the third succeeds in being recognized by those she 
comes to raise into the light. Unlike the prologue, her failure to be rec- 
ognized is due, not to the natural opposition of darkness to light or to a 
rejection on the part of her "own," but to her intentional self- 
concealment during the first two descents, while on the third descent she 
clearly announces her presence. Thus, like the Johannine Prologue, the 
Pronoia monologue does not regard cosmic or cosmogonical manifesta- 
tion as a path to salvation or to the knowledge of God. 

But when the triple-descent motif of the Pronoia monologue was 
taken up by the 7rimorphic Protennoia, all conceivable instances of the 
light's failure to be manifested were eliminated. Thus on Protennoia's 
first descent she says: 


XIII 36 * I [descended to the] midst of the underworld * and I shone [down 
upon the] darkness. It is I who * poured forth the [water]. It is I who am 
hidden within 7 [radiant] waters. I am the one who * gradually put forth the 
All by my ° Thought. It is I who am laden with the Voice. It '? is through 
me that Gnosis comes forth. [I] '! dwell in the ineffable and ? unknowable 
ones. I am perception and knowledge, ' uttering a Voice by means of '* 
thought. [I] am the real Voice. 5 I cry out in everyone, and they recognize 
16 it (the voice), since a seed indwells [them]. | am the Thought of the Fa- 
ther and through '* me proceeded [the] Voice, '? that is, the knowledge of 
the everlasting things. I ?? exist as Thought for the [AII]—being joined ?! to 
the unknowable and incomprehensible Thought— ?? I revealed myself— 
yes, I—among * all those who recognize me. For it is I 4 who am joined 
with everyone by virtue of ?* the hidden Thought and an exalted «Voice», 
?5 even a Voice from ?! the invisible Thought. And it is immeasurable ?* 
since it dwells in the Immeasurable One. It is a mystery; ” it is [unrestrain- 
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able] ?? by [the Incomprehensible One]. It is invisible ?' [to all those who — 


are] visible ?? in the All. [It is a Light] dwelling in ?? Light. 


XIII 40 ? But now I have come down ?? and reached down to Chaos. And 


?! | was [with] my own who * were in that place. [I am hidden] within 3? 
them, empowering [them and] giving ?* them shape. And [from the first 
day] until ?* the day [when I will grant mighty power] ?* to those who [are 
mine, I will reveal myself to] ?? those who have [heard my mysteries], 41 ! 
that is, the [Sons] of [the] Light. 


On her second descent, Protennoia again succeeds in making herself | 


known: 


XIII 45 ?' And I hid myself in everyone and revealed [myself] ?? within 


them, and every mind seeking ? me longed for me, for it is | 4 who gave. 


shape to the All when it had no form. ?* And I transformed their forms ?* 


into (other) forms until the time when a form 2” will be given to the All. It _ 
is through me that the Voice ?* originated and it is I who put the breath ?? — 


within my own. And I cast into ?? them the eternally holy Spirit and ?' I as- 
cended and entered my Light. 


On her third descent as Logos, Protennoia disguises herself by appearing 
in the likeness of everyone, humans and cosmic powers alike, until she 
reveals herself to her own, who immediately receive her: 


XIII 47 5 (The first time) I [told all of them about é my mysteries] that exist 
in [the ? incomprehensible], inexpressible [Aeons]. I taught [them the mys- 
teries] * through the [Voice that ? exists] within a perfect Intellect [and "° I] 
became a foundation for the All, and [I !! empowered] them. The second 
time I came in the [Speech] '? of my Voice. I gave shape to those who 
[took] shape " until their consummation. The third '* time I revealed my- 
self to them [in] !5 their tents as Word and | !^ revealed myself in the like- 


ness of their shape. And '’ I wore everyone's garment and '* I hid myself 


within them, and [they] did not '? know the one who empowers me. For I 
dwell within ?? all the Sovereignties and Powers and within ?' the Angels 
and in every movement [that] exists ? in all matter. And I hid myself 
within ? them until I revealed myself to my [brethren]. ?* And none of 
them (the Powers) knew me, [although] ?5 if is I who work in them. Rather 
[they thought] ?% that the All was created [by them] 2’ since they are igno- 
rant, not knowing [their] ?* root, the place in which they grew. 


In contrast to the Johannine prologue, as the primordial light, Protennoia 
first illumines the primordial darkness, is subsequently recognized and 
received by all those to whom she gives shape, and finally appears to her 
own as Logos. From the origin to the present, she is actively omnipres- 
ent and recognized by all except those cosmic powers who claim the 
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cosmos as their own creation, while in reality she is the Father of the All 
who only appears as the Logos “in their tents.” In contrast to the tradi- 
tional view of Jn 1:14, the Logos appeared in the “likeness of their 
shape” but did not become flesh as the “orthodox” believe. In fact, ac- 
cording to XIII 50,12-13, the Logos was only disguised as the *ortho- 
dox" Christ, who had to rescue Jesus from the “cursed” (not redemp- 
tive!) cross and restore him to the "dwelling places of his Father." In 
contrast to the Johannine prologue, rather than being the eschatological 
agent of salvation, Jesus is its recipient. 

As is well known, Bultmann also argued that the insertion of refer- 
ences to John the Baptist in Jn 1:6-8 and 1:15 is best explained by re- 
garding the original prologue as a hymn composed in honor of the Bap- 
tist as the definitive advent of the Logos or the divine light and wisdom 
into this world.!? After the introduction of this hymn into the Johannine 
community, the Fourth Evangelist adapted it to his own purposes by the 
insertion of these verses in such a way that the Baptist is demoted to the 
rank of a mere witness to Jesus as the true light coming into the world. 

Just as in Sethian texts, the Fourth Gospel also spiritualizes baptism. 
In contrast to the synoptic accounts, Jesus is not said to be baptized in 
the ordinary waters of the Jordan by John the Baptist, who merely wit- 
nesses the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. Although Jesus is the one 
who will baptize with the Holy Spirit (Jn 1:33), the Fourth Gospel iden- 
tifies this Spirit both as his words (6:63) and as that which will recapitu- 
late his words (14:26; 16:13). In the Nicodemus dialogue of Chapter 3, it 
seems that the evangelist may have taken a phrase from a traditional 
Christian liturgy of baptism as a requirement for entrance into the com- 
munity (*Unless one is born [from above? again?] of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God," Jn 3:5) and transformed it 
into a form more nearly parallel with the Sethian doctrine of baptism as 


———————— 
19. The portrayal of the deliverer or his forerunner as a light dawning (àvaréA- 
Atv, dvavoMj) or entering the world is also found in a less suspiciously gnostic 
context in the Testament of Levi 18 concerning the advent of the messianic priest- 
king, and also in the Benedictus of Luke 1:76-79 concerning John the Baptist. Be- 
Sides drawing on the Jewish motif of the descent of the divine wisdom as presented 
in Sirach 24 and 1 Enoch 42, such texts may also draw on the tradition of the es- 
chatological advent of the star and scepter of Num 24:17, often interpreted as refer- 
Ting to the advent of a royal and a priestly Messiah by the Dead Sea sect and others 
EUM 11,6; IQSb 5,20-25; 4Qtestim 9-13; CD 7,9-21; also T. Judah 24 and Rev 
:16). 
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a visionary ascent: “Unless one is born from above, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God" (Jn 3:3). Toward the end of Chapter 3, we learn that 
while John the Baptist was baptizing at Ainon near Salim, Jesus was in 
Judea baptizing and making more disciples than John (although the 
evangelist or a later redactor denies the tradition that Jesus himself bap- 
tized; cf. Jn 3:22-30 with 4:1-2). This tradition seems to place Jesus in 
Judea and John in Samaria, according to a recent proposal for the loca- 
tion of Ainon near Salim,?? although there is the interesting claim in 
Jn 8:48 that Jesus himself was a Samaritan. In Jn 4:14, 23, Jesus tells the 
Samaritan woman at the well that he dispenses a water that becomes in 
one who drinks of it a spring welling up to eternal life, and that true 
worshipers worship the Father in Spirit and truth, a theme echoed again 
in Jn 7:38 to the effect that springs of living water will flow from the 
heart of the one who believes in him. Indeed, this Living Water seems to 
be identical with either the Spirit or Jesus or both. 

In this regard, we have frequently noted that Sethianism also identi- 
fied Jesus with the Living Water. According to the Apocalypse of Adam 
(V 85,22-31) the Gnostic is to receive a higher baptism in Gnosis 
through the Logos-begotten ones and the imperishable illuminators 
Yesseus Mazareus Yessedekeus, surely a barbarization of the name “Je- 
sus of Nazareth.” According to the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 63,22- 
64,3), the Father's Pronoia established the holy baptism (the Five Seals) 
through the Logos-begotten Jesus whom the great Seth had put on. And 
according to the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 46,16-19) the Logos who 
descends with the Five Seals is the one who pours forth Living Water 
upon the Spirit below from out of the spring of Living Water, which is 
said to be the Voice aspect of Protennoia. 

In the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Gospel of the Egyptians, these 
baptismal descents of the Logos as Seth or Christ are initiated by the 
divine First Thought (Protennoia/Barbelo) of the supreme deity, an ex- 
alted Sophia figure, who communicates with her members by Voice or 
Word. As we have seen, it is the Hellenistic Jewish wisdom movement 
that forms the conceptual background for these clusters of metaphors for 
wisdom such as living water, voice, word, fount, thought, wisdom and 
so forth. Such concepts would have been attractive means for Barbe- 
loites and other similar first century baptismal sects to interpret the spiri- 
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20. For discussion, see C. H. H. SCOBIE, John the Baptist (Philadelphia: Fortress 
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ual significance of their baptismal rites. As suggested in Chapter 4 
(p. 153), it is likely that the composer of the original aretalogy underly- 
ing the Trimorphic Protennoia derived the scheme of progressive reve- 
ation through the successively more articulate media of Voice, Speech 
and finally the actual Word of Protennoia from Stoic linguistic theory 
applied to illustrate the revelatory function of the divine Wisdom. 

It may not be going too far to suppose that the Fourth Evangelist may 
have similarly interpreted the traditional reference to John the Baptist as 
the “Voice crying in the wilderness" (Jn 1:23; cf. Is 40:3) as signifying a 
ess articulate stage of revelation in preparation for the advent of Jesus 
as Word; certainly at a later time Heracleon (apud Origen, Commentarii 
in evangelium Joannis V1.20) took John the Baptist to be “the Voice, 
akin to the Logos, which becomes the Logos, just as woman is trans- 
formed into man." According to the anti-Baptist polemic of Jn 1:6- 
8,15,19-37 and 5:33-35, John the Baptist is not the true light coming 
into the world, but is demoted to the rank of a mere preparatory lamp or, 
even more, only a Voice crying in the wilderness whose only subsequent 
function is to witness to the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. John is the 
preparatory Voice, audible but not fully intelligible, while Jesus is the 
fully intelligible and effective Word. This indeed constitutes a certain 
parallel with the Trimorphic Protennoia, in which the revelation of the 
Voice likewise precedes the revelation of the Logos. In her manifesta- 
tion as the Logos, Protennoia becomes her male aspect. 

The common clustering of concepts concerning a baptismal rite in as- 
sociation with a celestial ascent, the reception of revelation through the 
partaking of Living Water, and revelation through the divine Voice fol- 
lowed by the advent of the Logos leads one to believe that materials 
employing them such as the Fourth Gospel and the earliest Barbeloite 
treatises must have been originally composed in a similar baptismal 
environment characterized by speculation on the significance of the 
Words spoken and the waters involved in the rite sometime in the late 
first or early second century CE. 

As to the geographical locality of this compositional activity on the 
part of both Sethians and Christians, perhaps even Johannine Christians, 
one thinks of the Jordan valley generally and perhaps especially of 
Samaria. While the link between the Sethians and Samaria is rather 
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shadowy,?! the association of some of the tradition of the Fourth Gospel 
with the Samaritans has gained plausibility, since unlike the Sethian 
materials, Samaria is actually mentioned in the Gospel. One thinks par- 
ticularly of the story of the Samaritan woman at the well, which is set in 
a baptismal context. 

One of the more convincing attempts to trace the history of the Johan- 
nine community and to explore its relationship to the Samaritans is that 
of Raymond Brown.?? He locates the origin of the Johannine community 
among Palestinian Jews, including followers of John the Baptist, who 
believed that Jesus had fulfilled well-known Jewish expectations, e.g. of 
a Messiah or of a prophet like Moses. Around the mid-first century, 
there developed in the Johannine community a higher Christology that 
went beyond Jewish expectations by conceiving Jesus as a pre-existent 
divine savior who had descended from heaven and become human 
(Jn 4:42; 5:18; cf. 8:48). Brown thinks that this second group consisted 
of Jews with anti-temple views (Jn 4:21) and their Samaritan converts 


21. W. BELZ, “Samaritanertum und Gnosis,” Gnosis und Neues Testament, ed. 
K. W. Tréger (Berlin: Evangelische Verlag, 1973), 89-95 has used the tradition of 
the judgment upon the sons of Seth related in Num 24:17, as interpreted in the Da- 
mascus Document (CD 7,9-21) and in the Samaritan tradition (Asatir 11.3) that Seth 
founded Damascus, to show that the Samaritans of Damascus claimed to be the true 
descendants of Seth (the people of the old Northern Kingdom of Israel) whom the 
"scepter," the prince of the Qumran community, was coming to destroy. Since no 
orthodox Samaritan sources reflect this Qumran tradition, Belz suggests that it was a 
Samaritan sectarian tradition, and that it was the Dositheans (followers of a Samari- 
tan prophet Dusis) who considered themselves as sons of Seth, which may have 
some relation to the attribution of the Sethian treatise the Three Steles of Seth to 
Dositheus (VII 118,10-19). While a connection of the Sethians with the Samaritans 
via the Dositheans is only a suggestion, certain Dositheans did in fact constitute a 
baptizing sect of the first and second centuries CE (Abul Fath, Annals 151-159; 
Origen, Contra Celsum 1.57; 6.11; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4.22); cf. J. MONTGOMERY, 
The Samaritans (New York: KTAV, 1968 [1907]), 255-263. The pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies 2.15-24 and Recognitions 1.54-63 & 2.8, though of question- 
able historical value, link Dositheus with John the Baptist and Simon Magus, at least 
suggesting an original association of Gnosticism and baptizing sectarianism with 
first century Samaria. 
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Die johanneische Frage (WUNT 67; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1993). 
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(4:35-38) who may have been a product of the Hellenist mission to Sa- 
maria and its own anti-temple theology (Acts 7:47-49; 8:4-8). This high 
Christology led to friction between the Johannine community and the 
Jewish synagogues and ultimately the expulsion therefrom of the Johan- 
nine community (Jn 9:22; 10:31-33; 16:2). 

It seems that for some period of time the Johannine community coex- 
isted with the Palestinian and Syrian components of the apostolic 
churches, yet was vocally conscious of possessing a higher insight into 
the nature of the savior by maintaining his pre-existence and origins 
from the world above to which he had always belonged. This insight 
was spelled out in the original production of the Fourth Gospel around 
90 CE. Matching this insight, which tended to relativize the significance 
of the crucifixion and thus shows affinity with various gnostic Chris- 
tologies, there was also a much more individualistic ecclesiology based 
on the possession of charismatic gifts, which tended to relativize the 
need for the ecclesiastical offices more typical of the apostolic churches. 
Similarly, the community's view of the cross as the vehicle of the sav- 
ior's exaltation (the “lifting up" of Jesus) tended to relativize the impor- 
tance of the resurrection appearances to the original twelve to which the 
apostolic church appealed so much. Fundamentally, the teacher of the 
Johannine community after the death of its first generation of leaders 
(including almost certainly the *Beloved disciple"), was the Paraclete, 
the Spirit of truth whose possession would allow any Johannine Chris- 
tian to claim a more immediate and superior understanding of Jesus than 
that of any outsider. 

Of course, such a situation could easily lead to conflict over the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Gospel and its tradition, and so after the turn of 
the first century, the Letters of John allow us to detect at least two wings 
of the Johannine church in addition to the Christians of the wider apos- 
tolic church who were probably in touch with the Johannine churches. 
Brown characterizes one wing as represented by the author of the Jo- 
hannine letters and his insistence on Jesus’ advent in the flesh and future 
parousia, and the other, more dominant, wing as secessionists from the 
original community who denied the full humanity of Jesus and the im- 
portance of the earthly life of either Jesus or the believer. The smaller 
group strove to maintain contact with the apostolic churches and may 
have facilitated this contact by a subsequent revision of the Gospel (such 
às the addition of Chapter 21) to bring its somewhat gnosticizing Chris- 
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tology into line with the apostolic emphasis on the saving significance 
of Jesus’ ministry, death and resurrection as witnessed by the earliest 
apostles. This group may have succeeded in winning the acceptance of 
the Gospel among such second century traditionalists as Irenaeus at a 
time when it was in danger of being claimed for Gnostic Christianity by 
Sethian and Valentinian exegetes such as Heracleon. The final redac- 


tional stage of the Trimorphic Protennoia would be another instance of — - 


such a secessionist Christology. 

Such a line of development allows one to imagine that both Johannin- 
ism and Sethianism could easily have grown up alongside one another 
and have had common roots in the milieu of first century baptist sectari- 
anism. While Sethianism seems to know nothing of John the Baptist, its 
earliest “Barbeloite” manifestation certainly was strongly influenced by 
a highly mythological interpretation of baptism as indeed were the Jo- 
hannine churches of Palestine and Syria and the Pauline churches of 
Asia Minor (cf. Col 2:8-15 etc.). It must have been in such a baptismal 
sectarian environment strongly influenced by the Hellenistic Jewish 
wisdom tradition that the myth of the revelatory descent of wisdom into 
an unenlightened world was worked out in systematic fashion. Joseph 
Thomas long ago suggested that these early baptismal sects represented 
a spiritualizing protest against a failing or extinct sacrificial temple cul- 
tus,?3 which reminds us of such groups as the Samaritans, the Essenes 
and also the anti-temple Jews that Brown (see note 21) thinks responsi- 
ble for the introduction into the Johannine community of a higher, 
somewhat gnostic Christology in the mid-first century. 

While we know next to nothing about the baptismal ritual of the Jo- 
hannine community, one does note a cluster of baptismal motifs, such as 
light, Living Water, the descent of the Logos and the Voice, familiar 
also in the Barbeloite precursors of Sethianism. These elements were 
perhaps already associated with the prologue of the Fourth Gospel even 
when, on the hypothesis of Bultmann, it existed separately from the 
Gospel, perhaps as the property of the disciples of John the Baptist. If 
so, the prologue may have been introduced into the community by these 
persons at its very inception. And the various Samaritan traditions of the 
Gospel may have been introduced either by these persons, or slightly 
later, by the Samaritan converts of the anti-temple Jews with their high 


23. J. THOMAS, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie 150 av. J.-C. — 300 
ap. J.-C. (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1935). 
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Christology. At this time, the prologue would have been made to refer to 
Jesus. 

Such a scenario suggests a certain parallelism between the Johannine 
and Sethian movements, in that both would have originated as non- 
Christian sects. The one was in the process of developing a spiritualized 
baptismal rite as a means of achieving a spiritual enlightenment con- 
ferred by their master John the Baptist whom they believed was mani- 
fested among them as the light or Logos. The other was in the process of 
developing a spiritualized baptismal rite as the vehicle of enlightenment 
conferred by their spiritual ancestor Seth as the divine Logos. While 
these proto-Johannines composed the hymn honoring the Baptist, the 
earliest Barbeloite precursors of the gnostic Sethians produced the 
Pronoia monologue found at the end of the Apocryphon of John and 
perhaps an expansion of this in the form of the tripartite aretalogy that 
forms the underlying structure of the Trimorphic Protennoia. 

Both movements would have undergone Christianization of a sort that 
involved a high Christology: in the later first century, the Johannines— 
on Bultmann's hypothesis—substituting Jesus for John the Baptist as the 
divine Light and Logos, and the Barbeloites at first identifying the Lo- 
gos with Barbelo’s third and decisive manifestation; in the late second 
century gnostic Sethians would carry this a step further by identifying 
the logos-begotten Jesus as the final form of the manifestation of Seth. 
In the early second century, the Johannine community bifurcated into 
two schools of interpretation concerning the significance of Jesus' 
earthly form, ministry, death and resurrection as presented in the Fourth 
Gospel, a conflict that seems to be documented in the Johannine Epis- 
tles, and comes to a head in the Valentinian interpretations of Ptolemy 
and Heracleon two generations later. Given Brown's hypothesis, some- 
time around the middle of the second century, it is possible that the 
group behind the 7rimorphic Protennoia made common cause with the 
ultra-high Christological thinking of those whom the author of 1 John 
considered to be secessionists who rejected the propitiatory blood of the 
cross in favor of the spirit of truth received in baptism, and joined in the 
struggle over the correct interpretation of the Gospel, directing them- 
selves against the apostolic churches with whom the adherents of the 
author of the Johannine Letters had made common cause. It would have 
been at this point that the last part of the third subtractate of the Trimor- 
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phic Protennoia underwent the final redaction in which it took on the 
specifically Johannine polemical language it now bears. 

At this point the almost purely positive appeal of the Trimorphic Pro- 
tennoia in the mildly Christian dress of its second compositional stage 
was modified in a polemical direction. No longer a purely evangelical or 
proselytizing instrument on behalf of Sethianism, it was now aimed at 
challenging and reinterpreting the orthodox apostolic claims of the Great 
Church concerning Christ and the salvation offered by him. With this 
move, the Sethians were targeting members of the apostolic churches as 
candidates for the immediate enlightenment and salvation tendered by 
Sethian Gnosis, and the Trimorphic Protennoia had become a weapon in 
the competition for souls. 


C. The Fusion of Sethites and Barbeloites 
to Form Gnostic Sethianism 


In the later second century, Christian *Barbeloites" seem to have 
merged with the “Sethites,” thereby giving rise to the “classical form" of 
gnostic Sethianism characteristic of the present versions of the Trimor- 
phic Protennoia, Apocryphon of John, Apocalypse of Adam, Melchize- 
dek, Hypostasis of the Archons, Gospel of the Egyptians, and Norea. lt 
seems that the combination of the Sethite sacred history with the Barbe- 
loite doctrine of the Father, Mother, Son triad must have taken place as a 
further instance of the historicization of the descent of its third member 
at a time when the Barbeloites had been rather thoroughly Christianized. 
The natural affinity between such Barbeloite Christians and Sethites 
would have been their common proclamation of the historical appear- 
ance of a pre-existent revealer or redeemer, respectively Jesus or Seth as 
alternative bearers of the true image of God, and their common tendency 
to develop heterodox interpretations of the Old Testament generally at 
variance with those of the wider apostolic churches and the majority of 
tannaitic rabbis. If Sethians appropriated the doctrine of the Father, 
Mother, and Son triad and the baptismal interpretation of the third de- 
scent from the Barbeloites, this must have happened at a time when the 
third descent of Barbelo as Logos had already been historicized through 
its identification with a quasi-human figure. If so, the identification of 
Christ with the Sethite figure of the Son of the God Man—who might 
have been identified either as Adam or Seth—would have been a natural 
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one, and the resulting Son figure would have been associated with a 
revelatory descent and quite likely the conferral of a saving baptism. 


1. The Identification of the Logos 


Indeed, baptism seems to have had not a little to do with this devel- 
opment. For example, Christianity maintained that the convert was bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus. But there would have been many candidates 
for this name besides Jesus: e.g., Wisdom, the Logos, the heavenly or 
second Adam, the Christ, the Son, and so on. If Christ is the name of 
Jesus, then to be baptized in the name of Jesus means to put on and be 
saved by Christ in the same way that one might infer that, at his own 
baptism, Jesus likewise put on Christ or the Son. This assumes that the 
name Christ refers to an entirely transcendent being, not quite identical 
with the crucified Jesus of the Christians, and that the true designation 
of the Son as Christ took place not at the historical baptism in the Jor- 
dan, but, in Sethian terms, at the primordial anointing of the Self- 
generated Son with the goodness (xpnoTós / xpoTós) of the Invisible 
Spirit before the world ever came to be. But the Sethian Christ generally 
remains above the earthly historical process, while it is the Logos, per- 
haps in the form of Seth, who enters human history as the bearer of a 
saving baptism, and who puts on and thus "saves" Jesus. 

In the orbit of Hellenistic Jewish authors such as Philo, the Son of 
God would have been understood as the Logos. In fact, Philo even 
speculates that the Logos could be thought of as the Son of God and of 
his Mother Wisdom (Fuga 109). In the hands of our hypothetical Barbe- 
loites, the Son of God and of the Mother Barbelo would likewise be the 
Logos, the third member of the Father Mother Son triad. On the other 
hand, for the Sethite sacred history based on the family triad of Adam, 
Eve, and Seth, the Son of God (i.e. the Son of the God Man) would be 
Adamas, the divinized Adam. According to this logic, Seth would be the 
Son of the Son of Man, a term which, although present in Eugnostos the 
Blessed (only in V 13,12-13), is not encountered in specifically Sethian 
lexts. Instead, one finds that the figures of both Adamas and Seth are 
excluded from the Sethian Gnostic supreme triad of the Invisible Spirit, 
Barbelo and the Self-begotten Son. 
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2. The Identity of the Autogenes Son: Christ or Adam or Seth? 


This of course leads to a problem in the Gnostic Sethian texts which 
may stem from a fusion of Barbeloite and Sethian mythologies and 
demonstrate the catalytic role of Christianity: why do the major theogo- 
nies such as the Apocryphon of John and the Gospel of the Egyptians 
exclude Adamas and his son Seth from membership in the supreme 
trinity of Father, Mother, and Son? After all, as Stroumsa has shown,?4 
any reasonably alert reader of Genesis could have related Gen 5:3 
(LXX), *When Adam had lived a hundred and thirty years, he became 
the father of a son in his own likeness, after his image, and named him 
Seth" to Gen 1:26, *Then God said, *Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness,’” in such way as to conclude that Seth was either the 
son of the heavenly Adam or of God himself. 

The answer must be that, when the Sethites adopted the Barbeloite 
primal triad as a means of accounting for the ultimate divine principles 
in their system, the third member of that triad, the Autogenes Son, had 
already been interpreted in Christian terms as none other than the Christ. 
In the clearly Christianized theogonies of the Apocryphon of John, Tri- 
morphic Protennoia, and the Gospel of the Egyptians, the Autogenes 
Son, produced as a light from the Invisible Spirit and Barbelo—whom a 
Sethite might expect to be Adamas—is identified as Christ (the one 
“anointed” with the Father's “goodness” [xpnoTós]), while Adamas, the 
perfect Man, is subsequently generated at the good pleasure of the 
Autogenes Son at the same time as or slightly prior to the creation of the 
Four Luminaries. 

As R. Van den Broek?> has shown, while the Apocryphon of John 
identifies Christ as the Autogenes, the Son of the Invisible Spirit and 
Barbelo, Irenaeus’ Barbeloite account (Adversus Haereses 1.29), places 
the Autogenes and his son Adamas below the supreme triad as lower 
beings produced by Ennoia and Logos—leaving only Christ as the 
“Son” of the supreme Father-Mother-Child triad—yet it also attributes a 
degree of praise and honor to the Autogenes unusual for a lower aeon 
but entirely befitting a member of the supreme triad: he was “sent forth 


24. STROUMSA, Another Seed, 50-53. 

25. R. VAN DEN BROEK, “Autogenes and Adamas: The Mythological Structure of 
the Apocryphon of John,” in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers read at the Eighth 
International Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford, September 3rd-8th, 1979), 
ed, M. Krause (Nag Hammadi Studies 17; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 16-25, 
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. as a representation of the great light, and ... greatly honored, all 
things being subject to him," language that derives from an interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 8:4-6 in which the God Man has glorified the Son of Man 
by making him little less than himself and giving him dominion over all 
things. Thus it appears that the Barbeloite system must have originally 
conceived the Autogenes as a much higher figure than Irenaeus’ account 
allows. 


3. The Fusion of the Barbeloite and Sethite Supreme Triads 


Van den Broek goes on to hypothesize that behind the present Barbe- 
loite Father-Mother-Child triad, there lay an older triad of Father, First 
Man and the Son of Man, or—in terms of the Ophite system of Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses 1.30.1—the First Man, Second Man, and Third Man. 
I would urge a modified version of this hypothesis, namely, that such a 
triad lay behind, not the Barbeloite triad, but rather a triad of supreme 
principles that was developed by the Sethites independently and along- 
side the Barbeloite Father-Mother-Child triad. In my view, the Father- 
Mother-Child triad (whose nomenclature was probably derived from 
Plato's Timaeus), was original to the Barbeloite Wisdom speculation, 
and the Barbeloite encounter with Christianity had already resulted in 
the identification of this Child with Christ before their rapprochement 
with the Sethites, who seem to have possessed already such a triad of 
male figures, Father, First Man and Son of Man.29 

Perhaps this implies a still prior stage when, instead of a Father, 
Mother, Son triad, there was only a dyad of Man and the Son of Man, 
little less than God. Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 and the first part 
of the Apocryphon of John teach a trinity of Father, Mother and Son. 
But in the second part of the Apocryphon the divine voice (“Man exists, 
and the Son of Man") that announces the existence of a supreme dyad is 
identified as that of the Father, the supreme *Man" (BG 47,14-48,10), 
while the longer version implies a supreme triad (Man-Mother-Son of 
Man) by identifying the voice as that of the Mother-Father Barbelo 
(II 14,13-34). In Eugnostos the Blessed, there is a supreme pentad: the 


26. Although the earliest Sethite speculation may have conceived the members of 
its triad of God, Adamas and Seth as androgynous beings, they were in all probabil- 
ity given male names. Indeed, Theodoret (Haer. fab. compend. 1.13) ascribed Ire- 
naeus’ (Adv, Haer. 1.30.1) Ophite triad of three males, First and Second Man plus 
Third Male, to the *Sethians, whom some call Ophians and Ophites." 
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supreme Fathers Propator and Autopator, and just below them a triad 
Immortal Man, Son of Man (the heavenly Adam) and Son of the Son of 
Man (probably Seth) each of whom are accompanied by a consort 
named Sophia. The same nomenclature is found also in Irenaeus’ (4d- 
versus Haereses 1.30.1) “Ophite” myth, which features a supreme triad 
consisting of the First Man, the Second Man, and a Third Man (Christ) 
begotten by the Second Man upon a lower figure, the Holy Spirit, the 
First Woman. But if one includes among the highest beings the First 
Man's (feminine) Thought that gives rise to the Second Man (Ennoian 
autem eius progredientem, filium dicunt emittentis), then one has in 
effect a primal pentad of First Man, his Ennoia, Second Man, and Third 
Man, above the First Woman. 

Evidently there is a good deal of variation here, and one wonders 
whether these notions go back to a common scheme. It may be that the 
author of Eugnostos inherited a scheme involving only a supreme triad 
of androgynous beings—Immortal Man, Son of Man, and Son of the 
Son of Man—above which he superimposed the figures of Propator and 
Autopator on philosophical grounds, namely that the sequence of sons 
implied a procreative fatherhood inappropriate for (even androgynous) 
beings that transcend the visible realm: “the Lord of the Universe is not 
rightly called “Father” but “Forefather,” for a Father is (merely) the 
origin of what is visible, so he is (actually) the unoriginate Forefather" 
(III 74,20-75,2). In the case of the *Ophite" myth, a procreative origin 
for the Second Man is excluded by conceiving him as the instantiation 
of the First Man's Ennoia, which implies the androgyny of either the 
Second or the First Man. Again, the fact that both the First Man and 
Second Man beget the Third Man as the son of the First Woman (the 
Holy Spirit) suggests that First Woman is really an alternative feminine 
aspect of the Second Man, and was located below the first two *Men" 
merely on the grounds that Gen 1:2-3 (“and the Spirit of God was mov- 
ing over the face of the waters") places the Spirit just above the waters 
of the Tehom (sub superiori spiritu segregata elementa, aquam, tene- 
bras, abyssum, chaos, super quae ferri Spiritum dicunt; Irenaeus, Adver- 
sus Haereses 1.30.1). 

Assuming the Ophite myth has hypostatized the feminine aspect of an 
original triad of three androgynous males into separate female principles 
(First Ennoia, First Woman, Holy Spirit), one might conclude that its 
author, like the author of Eugnostos, drew upon a myth that featured 
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only a supreme triad of androgynous “Men.” While the first part of the 
Apocryphon of John features the “Barbeloite” triad of Father-Mother- 
Child, the second part of the Apocryphon implies a supreme triad of 
males when the divine voice announces the names of its first two mem- 
bers, “Man and the Son of Man"—the supreme deity and the divine 
Adam—who are subsequently supplemented by Seth as son of the son 
of Man. I suggest that this triad of androgynous “Men” was developed 
by the Sethites independently of the Christianized Barbeloite movement, 
and that it originally signified the supreme deity and the celestial coun- 
terparts of the earthly Adam and Seth. 

One thus arrives at the trinitarian doctrine of the present Apocryphon: 
Invisible Spirit = First Man; Ennoia/Pronoia/Barbelo/Merciful Mother- 
Father = Second Man; and Autogenes/Christ = Third man. Though por- 
trayed predominantly as a female, the masculine aspect of Barbelo’s 
manifestly androgynous (BG 27,3; II 5,9) nature is frequently symbol- 
ized by her epithets, First Man (BG 27,19-20; 27,10; NHC II 5,7), Triple 
Male (BG 27,21; II 5,8), Mother-Father (NHC II 5,6-7; 6,16; 14,19; 
19,17; 20,9; 27,33), and elsewhere Male Virgin (XIII 46,21; XI 59,6, in 
Zostrianos and the Gospel of the Egyptians identified as her lower dou- 
ble, Youel).?” It is possible that the tradition of Barbelo's androgyny 
originated from an identification between the (feminine) Ennoia and the 
perhaps already androgynous Second Man of the Ophite myth, or be- 
tween the Son of Man and his feminine aspect Mother of the All (Proto- 
geneteira Sophia) featured in Eugnostos. In the process, the articulation 
of the bisexual nature of the Son of Man into separate Mother and Son 
figures effectively demoted the Son of Man, Autogenes or Adamas, to a 
third level below the Mother. 

Analogy with the myths of the “Ophites” and Eugnostos suggests that 
originally the supreme triad of the Sethites may have consisted of the 
supreme deity, Adam, and Seth, and that the Sethite fusion with the 


27. According to K. L. KING, “This description of Barbelo, the ‘Mother’ figure 
and consort of the Father, makes it clear that ‘she’ is not unambiguously feminine" 
(“Sophia and Christ in the Apocryphon of John,” in /mages of the Feminine in Gnos- 
ticism, ed, K. L. King [Studies in Antiquity and Christianity 4; Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1988], 158-176, here 162). “As the Father’s thought and providence, Barbelo 
is the Father, yet she faces him as his feminine counterpart. Her/his identity can be 
described only in paradoxical terms that join identity and distinction. ‘She is both 
the Father and herself,” J. J. BUCKLEY, Female Fault and Fulfillment in Gnosticism 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986), 41. 
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Christian Barbeloites resulted in the demotion of Adam and Seth to the 
level of the Four Luminaries by securing Barbelo and Christ as the sec- 
ond and third members of the triad. While the systems of the Apocry- 
phon of John and the Trimorphic Protennoia equate the third member 
with both Christ and Autogenes, Irenaeus’ Barbeloite myth demotes 
both Autogenes and Adamas to a lower rank, leaving only Christ as the 
supreme son. The present Gnostic Sethian arrangement of the Father- 
Mother-Child triad, followed by Adamas and Seth as a fourth and fifth 
figure, results from introducing into the Sethite triad of three androgy- 
nous humans (*Men") the Barbeloite figure of the Mother. As in the 
Ophite myth, this was done by conceiving the androgynous supreme 
Father's thought as his female aspect, and making it into an independent 
hypostasis, perhaps even his consort, the Mother. The effect of ranking 
her just below the supreme Father would be to demote the figure of the 
First Man Adamas from second to third place in the hierarchy; in effect, 
Adamas would logically become her self-begotten (Autogenes) Son. 
Yet, because the Barbeloite system had been Christianized, instead of 
being identified with Adamas, the Autogenes Son is identified with 
Christ, with the result that Adamas and his son Seth are demoted yet 
another notch down the hierarchy, thus excluding them altogether from 
the primal triad. 


Sethites Eugnostos Ophites Barbeloites Gnostic Sethians 
Father = “Man” Propator First Man = Father Father Invisible Spirit 
Son of Man = Adamas Autopator Second Man = Ennoia Mother = Barbelo Mother = Barbelo 
Son of the Son of Man First Woman = Spirit 
= Seth 
Immortal Man Third Male = Christ Son = Logos = Christ Son = Autogenes Christ 
(Logos) 
Son of Man/Adamas Adamas 
(Logos) 
Son of Son of Man Seth 


4. The Demotion of the Logos 


It is perhaps ironic that Christ, the second Adam of Christian specula- 
tion, usurped the place of the first Adam of the original Jewish Sethite 
speculation who, according to Wisdom of Solomon 10:1-2, was the first- 
formed father of the world whom Wisdom delivered and empowered to 
rule all things. Christ was the third member of the supreme Barbeloite 
triad, but in the present Sethian myth, Adam is located in the highest of 
the Four Luminaries over which Christ presides. 
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Even more ironically, the theogony of the Apocryphon of John places 
the Logos, whom Christian tradition identified with Christ, at a rank 
even lower than that of either Christ or Adamas. The Gospel of the 
Egyptians follows suit; although it introduces the Logos before Adamas, 
it places them both after—and thus below—the great Christ of the su- 
preme triad, and has them cooperate together to produce Seth and the 
Four Luminaries. Assuming that the Barbeloite speculation had pro- 
vided the model for the Gnostic Sethian primal triad, one would expect 
the Logos, which the Trimorphic Protennoia (XIII 37,4-8) identifies 
with the Son as the final mode of Barbelo's self-manifestation—and 
thus with the third member of the Barbeloite triad—to have occupied a 
similar rank throughout the Sethian corpus. Instead, the Apocryphon of 
John and the Gospel of the Egyptians exclude the Logos from the primal 
triad, and its rank seems to vacillate between the fourth and fifth place. 

In Gnostic Sethianism, the varying position of the Logos owes to the 
attempt to map the old Sethite triad of God, First Man and Son of Man 
upon the Barbeloite triad of Father, Mother and Son. Part of this map- 
ping would involve an equation between the Logos and a Son figure of 
some sort (as, e.g., in Philo), but there are now at least three candidates 
for this Son: 1) Christ, the Autogenes Son of the Christianized Barbe- 
loite theology; 2) Adamas, the Son of God in the older Sethite specula- 
tion, and 3) Seth, son of Adam. Logically, the Son would be Adamas or 
Seth in a non-Christian context, but in a Christian context, the Son could 
only be Christ or Jesus. The Logos might be associated with any one of 
these Son figures, but curiously, the Sethian texts do not regard it as 
identical with any of them. Rather, the Logos becomes an independent 
hypostasis and a kind of instrument serving other figures. 

Among the Sethian texts, the Trimorphic Protennoia and the Gospel 
of the Egyptians maintain a close relationship between the Logos and 
Jesus; either the Logos directly rescues Jesus from the cross or Seth, by 
means of a “Logos-begotten body," puts on Jesus. In the Trimorphic 
Protennoia the divine First Thought in the form of the Logos is the 
source of enlightenment through the baptism of the Five Seals. Similarly 
in the Gospel of the Egyptians (III 63,21-64,3), it is the Mother Pronoia 
who establishes the holy baptism brought by the logos-begotten Jesus 
whom the great Seth has put on. Thus in both treatises, the primary actor 
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behind the scenes is the divine Mother, who appears in the world as the 
Logos in certain guises.?? 

The only general statement that can be made seems to be that, 
whether in Barbeloite, Sethian Gnostic, or Christian speculation, the 
Logos is consistently conceived to be the divine figure who actually 
descends into this world for the salvation of the contemporary Gnostics. 
Because the Logos is always active in this world, it is always ranked at 
the bottom of the hierarchy of unfallen divine beings, and is associated 
with the appearance of the historical savior, whether it be the Jesus of 
the Johannine prologue, the Son who puts on Jesus in the Trimorphic 
Protennoia, or the Seth who puts on Jesus in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians. 


D. The Platonic Context: A New Alliance 


As Christianity, influenced by communal aspirations inherited from 
Jewish and Roman models of hierarchical authority, spread through the 
Mediterranean world, it took on a determination to propagate and defend 
itself as an institution. Increasing hostility between it and other move- 
ments which initially shared with it certain features, Christological and 
otherwise, caused movements like the Sethians to adopt novel Chris- 
tologies, such as the identification of Christ with the pre-existent Seth, 
or Autogenes, or the Triple Male Child, in an effort to demonstrate the 
interpretive power of their own theologies. At first, the Sethians devel- 
oped these Christologies in the light of their own sacred history. While 
Christological concepts could clearly depict the eschatological advent of 
Seth in their own era, to adopt these meant also to reinterpret them in a 
Sethian way and thus challenge a more “orthodox” Christological inter- 
pretation. Although this Christological experimentation preserved for a 
time their separate conscious identity as an elect body, in the long run it 
must have earned the hostility of the increasingly better organized insti- 
tution of the *orthodox" Church. But as the position of the Sethians was 


28. Cf. Epiphanius, Panarion 39.3.5: "But from Seth by descent and lineage 
came Christ, Jesus himself, though not by generation; rather he appeared in the 
world miraculously. He is Seth himself, who visited the race of men then and now 
because he was sent from above by the Mother." (476 tod EÑO kata oméppa kai 
kata 8taBoxrjv yévous óXptarós NVev abrós "Ingods, oxi karà yévvnow GAAG 
&avuacTOs TH kócpQ meónvós, ös EoTLV abrós GENO ò róre Kal [Xptovós] viv 
émidovrijoas TH yévet THY ávOpórmov, dm THs Mytpos ävwðev ámearaAguévos). 
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weakened by the increasing intensity and sophistication of orthodox 
Christian heresiological attacks and by the Church's successful co- 
option of the epic history of Israel, some Sethians seem to have become 
less attached to their sacred history and rites, and more obsessed with 
their ultimate goal, union with the divine. Such Sethians moved from 
emphasizing the eschatological history of salvation that gave them a 
unique place in history towards the sort of individualistic mystical prac- 
tice that becomes the center of interest in a new wave of Sethian literary 
production, the Platonizing Sethian treatises. 


1. The Platonizing Sethian Treatises 


According to these new Platonizing treatises, the advent of salvation 
was no longer conceived in terms of the salvific visitations of the divine 
Mother Barbelo who bore the baptismal enlightenment of the Five Seals; 
rather she remained above, beckoning these Sethians to exercise a self- 
performable ecstatic visionary ascent undergone by and then vouchsafed 
to them by Seth or Allogenes or Zostrianos or Marsanes or Nicotheos or 
others. As the Apocalypse of Adam (85,18-23) suggests, the baptismal 
waters had become polluted; Zostrianos (131,2-14) warns the errant 
multitudes not to be *baptized with death." The Platonic tradition of 
contemplative ascent suggested the possibility of a new, non-earthly 
form of transcendental baptism; the author of Zostrianos implemented it. 

Probably the first of the Platonizing Sethian treatises, Zostrianos is an 
essentially pagan Greek apocalypse produced in the late second or early 
third century that effected a rapprochement between traditions at home 
in Gnostic Sethianism and a Middle Platonism of a strongly Neopy- 
thagorean bent. It seems to have been composed as a way of exploiting 
Platonic metaphysics and epistemology to account for the nature of the 
Sethian divine and cosmic hierarchy and how the visionary and auditory 
component of the baptismal rite of the Five Seals afford a saving 
enlightenment and direct experience of the divine without recourse to 
the specifically biblical and Christian traditions typical of the earlier 
Sethian literature. This incorporation of a contemplative mystical ascent 
into the Sethian tradition seems indebted to the influence of Neopy- 
thagorean Middle Platonism, whose representatives such as Philo, Nu- 
menius, Valentinus, Julian author of the Chaldaean Oracles and proba- 
bly many others had a strong bent towards contemplative mysticism that 
they found already in Plato. It is important to note that this religio- 
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philosophical movement may have been inspired by the old Pythagorean 
regimen of an ascetic life, withdrawal into closed conventicles, vegetari- 
anism, secret symbols, glorification of the tradition and its ancient foun- 
der, slavish respect for past tradition, arithmology and meditation. Its 
goal was assimilation to God. This Neopythagorean regimen and its 
speculation would have appeared most attractive to the early ascetic 

' baptismal circles in which Sethianism, Christianity, and many other 
movements arose. 

An urbane devotee of Sethian lore who sought the soul's release from 
the clutches of material and somatic preoccupations, the author of Zos- 
trianos composed this treatise on the basis of mythologumena drawn 
from the theogonical and baptismal doctrine most evident in the Gospel 
of the Egyptians, and from Middle Platonic theological interpretations of 
Plato's dialogues—especially of the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Timaeus, and 
Parmenides—that were available in popular Platonic tracts, epitomes or 
commentaries, such as the source Zostrianos shares in common with the 
later fourth century Christian theologian Marius Victorinus, which 
seems to have been an anonymous Parmenides commentary. 


2. The Response of the Platonists 


Like these Platonic tracts, the Greek Zostrianos also came to circulate 
in Plotinus’ seminar in third century Rome, where it was not only criti- 
cally appraised—leading to the refutation of certain of its revelatory 
claims by Amelius and Plotinus himself—but also seems to have caused 
Plotinus to tighten up certain aspects of his own metaphysics, particu- 
larly the “intelligible biology" by which he explored the role of life and 
the truly living being in the origin and nature of his intellectual hyposta- 
sis. By attributing its doctrine to an ancient revelation granted to Zostri- 
anos, great-grandfather of Zoroaster (identified with Er the Pamphylian 
from whom Plato himself, according to Republic X, inherited insights 
concerning the structure of the other-world),?? Zostrianos implicitly 


29. The name Zoroaster occurs only in the colophon (VIII 132,9), which need not 
have been an original part of the treatise, but added only later. According to 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1,52 (“that Bactrian, whose deeds Ctesias sets forth in 
the first book of his History; Armenius, grandson of Zostrianos [MS Osthanes] and 
Pamphilian friend of Cyrus"; cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis V.14.103.2 and 
other late sources), Zostrianos was the father of the Armenios said by Plato (Repub- 
lic X 614B) to be the grandfather of Er the Pamphylian who related the experience 
of his own death in battle; this Er was at some point assimilated with Zoroaster, The 
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claimed an authority for its Platonic metaphysics and approach to the 
knowledge of transcendent reality that was more ancient than Plato him- 
self. For Plotinus, this raised the issue of the ultimate source and author- 
ity for his own doctrine as well as that of his Platonic predecessors and 
of Greek philosophy in general. As far as Plotinus was concerned, the 
entire metaphysics of the Platonizing Sethian texts was a grand misrep- 
resentation of Plato's Timaeus (esp. 39E) and a violation of sound phi- 
losophical method; rather than flatly asserting the authority of revealed 
truth as the basis of their novel interpretations, the authors and users of 
such texts ought to present their own opinions with courtesy and proper 
philosophical method (Ennead II, 9 [33] 6). 

The treatise Allogenes partly made up for these perceived defects by 
achieving greater clarity in its metaphysical exposition and avoiding 
misrepresentations of the Timaeus by omitting any account of the 
world’s creation (as well as references to non-philosophical ritual prac- 
tices like baptism and excessive ecstatic utterances) and shifting the 
emphasis to the more refined, less mythological epistemological doc- 
trine of the Symposium and Parmenides; in this way it may have avoided 
some of the more penetrating criticisms from Plotinus’ circle without 
abandoning the role of the divine beings essential to Sethianism and its 
commitment to the authority of revelation. On the other hand, given its 
incantatory and doxological character, a treatise like the Three Steles of 
Seth would have, and apparently did, entirely escape the notice of these 
Platonists even though it traded in the same metaphysics and ascensional 
technique. Marsanes gives signs that it was written later than Plotinus, 
possibly near the time of lamblichus and Theodore of Asine; only the 
first twenty of its 68 extant pages delve to any extent into the transcen- 
dental metaphysics of Zostrianos and Allogenes, mostly by way of 
summary rather than exposition. Perhaps at a still later date, the untitled 
treatise of Codex Bruce, while it contains some of the technical meta- 


figure of Iolaos, Zostrianos’ putative father (cf. 4,10), is attested as far back as He- 
siod (Theogony 102; 323; 340; 467) as a great warrior. Diodorus Siculus (Biblio- 
theca Historica V 15.2) identifies him as the son of Herakles’ brother Iphikles; in a 
fit of madness Herakles betrothed his own first wife Megara to his nephew Iolaos. 
According to Zoroastrian sources (Zadspram 13), “The enumeration of the lineage 
of Zartosht is Zartosht, son of Pourushasp, son of Purtaraspo, son of Aurvadasp ...” 
(extending back to Gayomard), while his mother and grandmother were Dukdaub 
and Freno. 
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physical and baptismal vocabulary found in Zostrianos and the Gospel 
of the Egyptians, would not at all invite a philosophical reading. 


3. The Transformation of Basic Sethian Doctrine 


The earlier Sethian treatises present the Mother Barbelo as chief actor, 
the principal initiator and agent of enlightenment and salvation. She is 
ranked immediately after the supreme deity and is the source of the 
aeonic world. Most importantly, even though she is an androgynous 
being, a “Mother-Father” (\untpotdtwp) and “Male Virgin,” she is ulti- 
mately the Mother of those Gnostics to whom she descends, enlightens 
and receives back into the divine world. In this sense, she is the recep- 
tive principle par excellence, and no more fitting designation could be 
given her than to be identified as the “Mother” member of Plato’s su- 
preme triad of first principles, the Receptacle. Like Plato’s Receptacle, 
her seed could only hope to live by being reintegrated within her, the 
Womb of the AII.30 


30, The stages by which this identification took place are scarcely recoverable, 
but if one were to hazard a guess, it might have included the following factors: 
1) Barbelo, perhaps a nomen barbarum representing the Tetragrammaton or name of 
Yahweh, is consistently conceived as the first thought (mpóvota, mpurévvota) of 
God, which would associate her with the transcendent forms insofar as these were 
considered to be God's thoughts, a conception typical of Middle Platon- 
ism. 2) Barbelo is more than once conceived as the Womb of the All, a notion rather 
close to Plato's concept of the Receptacle of becoming. 3) Barbelo is frequently 
called the merciful “Mother” or *Mother-Father." 4) Barbelo is said to have origi- 
nated from the self-reflection of the father, much as Eugnostos the Blessed 
(NHC III,3 and V,/) conceives the origin of its second principle, the Autopator. 
While Plato and Old Academic thought conceived the Dyad (a mother figure) and 
the One (a father figure) as two coeval principles, neither derivable from the other, 
the advent of Neopythagorean schemes of the derivation of the number series in the 
first century BCE provokes Platonists under its influence to work out schemes in 
which the dyadic feminine principle is derived from the Monad, using the images of 
self-replication, self-retraction, self-extension, the sprouting of a seed, and so 
on. 5) Barbelo (explicitly in Zostrianos) serves as a receptacle or Womb for her 
spiritual progeny, and gives rise to the Self-begotten Son by conceiving him as a 
spark of the Father’s light, quite as Plato represents the images of the Father’s forms 
taking on substantial reality within the Receptacle; indeed, this son, identified with 
Christ and perhaps with Seth, is certainly an image of the Father. 6) In the Sethian 
Platonizing treatises, Barbelo begins to be conceived hypostatically as the divine 
Intellect, and is accordingly tripartitioned into a contemplated, contemplating and 
demiurgic mind, the lowest of which is identified with the self-begotten Son, a 
scheme rather close to that of Numenius. A corollary of this development is the 
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But beginning with Zostrianos (and perhaps the Three Steles of Seth) 
the Father, Mother, Child nomenclature for the supreme divine triad in 
the earlier Sethian treatises begins to fade, and the ontological position 
of the Mother begins to decline. The earlier Sethian treatises such as the 
Apocryphon of John portray the advent of salvation as conveyed by a 
series of temporally successive descents into this world by the Mother 
Barbelo in the form of various modalities, culminating in her gift of the 
baptismal rite of the Five Seals. However, starting with Zostrianos, the 
Platonizing Sethian treatises exhibit a more vertical, non-temporal, su- 
pra-historical scheme in which salvation is achieved, not through visita- 
tions of the Mother, but through a graded series of visionary ascents 
initiated by the Gnostic himself. In Zostrianos, the visionary ascends 
through the celestial realm to the intellectual level of the Barbelo Aeon. 
In Allogenes and perhaps the Three Steles of Seth, the ascent does not 
terminate in the Barbelo Aeon, but continues through the levels of the 
Triple Power, culminating in a non-knowing, mentally vacant revelatory 
encounter with the Unknowable One at the summit of all. In effect, the 
Aeon of Barbelo has now become only a stage on the path of ascent, no 
longer its goal or even its author. This shift is evidently the product of a 
deeper degree of involvement with a contemplative Platonism that takes 
its start in Plato’s Symposium and leads directly to Plotinus. The inevita- 
ble result is an increased reliance upon self-performable techniques of 
enlightenment and a decreased reliance upon the salvific initiatives of 
the Mother Barbelo. 

This development is to be explained by a shift in Sethian preoccupa- 
tions away from the story of their primordial origins and the sacred his- 
tory of divine initiatives and interventions by Barbelo and Seth on their 
behalf toward Platonic metaphysics, in which the feminine, maternal 
principle was associated—even since the time of Plato—with the defi- 
ciency of the Dyad. As we shall show in Chapter 9, particularly after the 
time of Philo, contemporary Platonism had a strong tendency, especially 


introduction of a new triad, the Triple-Powered One, as the liaison between Barbelo 
and the Father. The result is Barbelo’s relative demotion in the scale of being, which 
seems to result from an increasing tendency towards a philosophical monism involv- 
ing the elevation of the Father as far as possible from subordinate beings, but still 
leaving him contemplatively accessible. Such a tendency is typical of the Neopy- 
thagoreanizing Platonists from Eudorus (see Chapter 9), and it should not be surpris- 
ing that it would have its equivalent among those Sethian authors that over the 
course of time incorporated the insights of Middle Platonic metaphysicians. 
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in the cases of the second-century Platonists Plutarch and Moderatus, to 
demote the feminine principle to lower ontological levels: in positive 
form, to that of the rational aspect of the World Soul, and in negative 
form, to its irrational aspect which is regarded as the source of cosmic 
evil. This trend towards demotion worked its influence upon the Pla- 
tonizing Sethian treatises, whose authors seem to have been closely 
allied with such Platonists, although not to the point of making the ma- 
ternal principle the source of evil. 

Both Philo and the Chaldaean Oracles, like the early Sethian trea- 
tises, locate a positive maternal principle at the second highest level of 
reality. Philo exalts Sophia nearly to the rank of God's consort and em- 
ploys the terms Father, Mother and Son to designate God, Sophia, and 
the Logos, but unlike the earlier Sethian treatises, he fails to invoke any 
family triad or group of first principles by these names. But, as we will 
see in Chapter 9, shortly after the time of Philo, among second century 
Platonists Plutarch and Numenius, one begins to see metaphysical sys- 
tems in which the feminine principle is regarded as the source of evil 
and irrationality in the universe, not only in the sublunar realm, but in 
the celestial realm as well.3! Virtually the sole exceptions to this nega- 
tive valorization of the feminine principle are the Chaldaean Oracle’s 
portrayal of Hecate and the early Sethian portrayal of Barbelo.32 

In this regard, the Sethian valorization of the feminine principle can 
be taken as an index of the degree of the Platonic contribution to Sethian 
theology. The first traces of the so-called Barbeloite speculation visible 
in the Apocryphon of John and the Trimorphic Protennoia display the 
highest estimation of the feminine principle as the salvifically active 
member of the supreme Father, Mother, Child triad inspired by the Ti- 


31. Plotinus’ treatment of the feminine principle is even more complicated: as 
Life, a vital trace of the One, she is the source of Intellect. Yet as intelligible Matter 
and true unlimitedness, she is dangerous: had that aspect of her which has escaped 
the persuasion of being and truth not sunk down into the realm of images, her con- 
tinued presence above would have threatened the destruction of the limiting princi- 
ple itself. 

32. The Sethians continue to present Barbelo as unequivocally good, and her 
lower double Sophia as tainted yet basically innocent; even though she mistakenly 
bore the ignorant demiurge, she continues to be “our sister Sophia.” But despite this 
positive estimation of the Mother Barbelo, the Sethians also tend to demote her from 
her early status as the next highest principle after the Invisible Spirit, to a level 
subordinate to that of the interposed masculine triad of the Triple Powered One. The 
family triad has been split apart. 
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maeus. Then, as Sethian thinkers became more heavily involved with 
the Platonic metaphysics of the second century in which the feminine 
principle was becoming increasingly associated with irrationality and 
evil, that positive estimation wanes. Indeed, in Zostrianos and the other 
Platonizing Sethian treatises, the Father, Mother, Child nomenclature 
becomes obsolete. It is not Barbelo's maternal characteristics as the 
merciful Mother and Womb of the All that are stressed; it is rather her 
status as the Knowledge or Intellect of the Invisible Spirit that is empha- 
sized, an entity which Platonists traditionally treated in masculine terms 
as Intellect (voüs). She is no longer so much “Mother Barbelo" as she is 
the masculine Aeon of Barbelo.?? It is ironic that, although the early 
Sethians seem to have had the greatest share in the first and second cen- 
tury rehabilitation of Plato's Father, Mother, Child triad, the increasing 
Sethian alliance with the very philosophers who likewise traced their 
doctrine back to Plato resulted in the demotion of that triad to the status 
of a mere preparatory level of visionary ascent along the way to a reve- 


33. Another possible Platonic influence on the Gnostic systems is the multiplica- 
tion of feminine beings located at various levels of reality, noticeable from Speusip- 
pus (discussed in Chapter 8) onward. The case of Eugnostos the Blessed (NHC III,3 
& V,/), which displays no interest in family triads, preferring instead the masculine 
triad of Man, Son of Man and Son of the Son of Man, is most instructive here: all 
the female principles bear the name Sophia, but what distinguishes each of these 
figures is for the most part the epithet of the male consort with whom they are 
paired, That is, it is the number of male principles needing a consort that determines 
the number of female principles. However, Speusippus, the first Platonist to intro- 
duce multiple feminine principles, justified it on the grounds that, if there were only 
one Receptacle, only one kind of product would result, which is impossible, since 
the world contains many different kinds of things. That is, it is the number of differ- 
ent offspring that determines the number of female principles. In certain of the 
Sethian treatises, especially the Gospel of the Egyptians, the feminine beings fre- 
quently seem to have been invented out of thin air, not from established Sethian 
tradition, in order to explain the origin of important male figures, such as the Child 
of the Child, Adam, Seth and Seth’s seed. The same may be true for the Christian- 
ized Sethian treatises in general, where the center of interest is in the origin and 
work of the Self-begotten Son Christ, or of the divine Logos. Even though his 
mother Barbelo arranges his conception and sends him on his saving mission, or is 
herself conceived to be the actual savior appearing in the masculine guise of her son, 
it is still the son who is perceived to have the decisive soteriological contact with the 
gnostic devotee. And in the cases where Barbelo’s soteriological efforts are pre- 
sented as a threefold descent, it is only her third appearance in masculine form that is 
finally effective. 
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latory encounter with a supreme and genderless “One”; such is the doc- 
trine of the Platonizing Sethian treatises. 

Although the Platonizing Sethian treatises as a group have completely 
revised the traditional Sethian path to enlightenment away from the 
pattern of descending revealers who appear in a baptismal rite toward an 
ascent of the soul toward a vision of the supreme realities, Zostrianos 
continues to invoke the Sethian baptismal dramatis personae as both 
enablers and objects of transcendental vision, and the levels of ascent 
are said to be marked by baptisms, often in living water. And, although 
Zostrianos abandons the early Father, other, Child theogonical nomen- 
clature for the supreme triad, it is replaced by the “derivational” Exis- 
tence, Life, Blessedness triad latent within the Invisible Spirit at the 
highest level, and at a lower level, the older triad of Barbelo’s attributes 
Prognosis, Aphtharsia, and Aionia Zoe (as in the Apocryphon of John) is 
replaced by a triad of ontological levels, Kalyptos, Protophanes, and 
Autogenes. 


III. THE TWILIGHT AND ECLIPSE OF GNOSTIC SETHIANISM 


It may be that the Sethians’ gradual shift away from their original com- 
munal baptismal context—interpreted by means of a rich history of their 
primordial origins and salvation towards the more ethereal and individu- 
alistic practice of visionary ascent—contributed to the eventual decay 
and diffusion of those who identified with the Sethian traditions. Around 
375 CE Epiphanius had difficulty recalling where he encountered Sethi- 
ans; they are not to be found everywhere, but now only in Egypt and 
Palestine, although, fifty years before, they had spread as far as Greater 
Armenia (Panarion 39,1.1-2; 40.1). Epiphanius also says that, near the 
inauguration of the Sassanide era when Mani, who also rejected 
baptism, began his worldwide mission, the Archontic branch of Sethian- 
ism had likewise rejected baptism and the sacraments associated with 
the Church. 

In any case, it is clear that after 200 CE, some Sethians as well as other 
Gnostics were engaged in discussion with Plotinus and the Neopla- 
tonists. While initially welcomed in pagan Platonic circles, their insis- 
tence on the authority of revelation and on enumerating and praising 
their traditional divine beings with hymns, glossalalia, and other forms 
of ecstatic incantation began to irritate more sober Platonists such as 
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Plotinus, Porphyry and Amelius. Although the Platonists initially re- 
garded the Sethians as friends, soon they too, like the heresiologists of 
the Church, began writing pointed and lengthy attacks upon them for 
distorting the teaching of Plato which they adapted to depict their own 
spiritual world and the path towards assimilation with it. 

This rejection, coupled with the official sanction of Christianity under 
Constantine and the attendant pressure against the very paganism the 
Sethians had turned to, seems to have resulted in the gross fragmentation 
of whatever Sethian communities that may have survived into various 
derivative and other sectarian gnostic groups in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, where they may have no longer have been identified as Sethians, 
but perhaps as Archontics, Audians, Borborites, Phibionites, Stratiotici 
and others. The seed of Seth had been scattered indeed. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PLATONIC SPECULATION 
ON FIRST PRINCIPLES 


The purpose of this and the following two chapters is to trace out the 
development of Platonic speculation on first principles from Plato 
through the Platonic-Neopythagorean literature of the first three centu- 
ries of the common era, so as to form a background for understanding 
the nature of the speculation on first principles found in the Platonizing 
Sethian treatises, to be treated in Chapter 12. This treatment of doctrines 
concerning first principles will then be supplemented by a similar con- 
sideration of Platonic doctrines on the relation between body and soul 
and on the means of knowing God in Chapter 11. The present exposition 
of Platonic metaphysics falls into three segments: 1) Plato, the Old 
Academy, and the older Pythagoreans, treated in this chapter; Neo- 
pythagoreanism and Middle Platonism, treated in Chapter 9; and early 
Neoplatonism, treated in Chapter 10. These chapters are not intended as 
a complete or systematic exposition of these thinkers, and so will only 
touch on those works and concepts which have proved useful for under- 
standing the metaphysics underlying the Sethian treatises. 


I. PLATO AND THE OLD ACADEMY 


The Plato of the early and middle dialogues does not seem to be inter- 
ested in cosmology as such, but rather with the question of what can be 
known. This concern with epistemology led Plato (427-347 BCE) in- 
creasingly to a consideration of the ultimate constituents of the universe. 
Like some of his predecessors, such as Empedocles (ca. 492-432 BCE), 
however, in varying ways he eventually took up the fundamental prob- 
lem established by Parmenides (ca. 510-450 BCE) concerning the rela- 
tionship between being—which as the only truly determinate and endur- 
ing reality is all that can be truly known—and the becoming and change 
characteristic of our daily experience, whose apparent reality is simply 
the consequence of erroneous human convention: on the one hand, only 
eternal, unchanging Being can exist and cannot come into being, grow 
or perish, especially since its inviolability is ensured by the bonds estab- 
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lished by Justice, Necessity and Destiny. On the other hand, this uni- 
verse, inhabited by ignorant men, has come into being, will grow and 
perish. The two realms are absolutely incompatible and it is literally 
unthinkable that a confusion between them should exist. Most histories 
of Greek philosophy explain subsequent Presocratic philosophy—and 
that of Plato—as an attempt to answer Parmenides’ discomfiting conun- 
drum concerning these two realms. 


A. Plato 


Plato is a Parmenidean philosopher insofar as he too posits a realm of 
unchanging eternal and truly real things beyond this changing world of 
ours: the Ideas or Forms. But he is concerned to overcome the gap be- 
tween these two realms in a way more satisfactory to him than that of 
his predecessors. Characterizing Parmenides’ realm of static being as a 
transcendental realm of eternal Ideas which alone are truly knowable, 
Plato “saves the phenomena” of the ordinary realm of change and be- 
coming by supposing that things in this world are not merely the product 
of erroneous convention, but have a kind of quasi-existence as reflec- 
tions or imitations of or participants in the transcendental Ideas. A thing 
can only be known by apprehending its unchanging form, shape, or Idea 
as its ultimate reality; the appearance of the thing, its phenomenal im- 
age, is not an object of true knowledge, but only of mere opinion or 
belief.! Only the ideas of things have real being, although at points it 
seems that certain forms are more ultimate than others, or that there is a 
single ultimate form called the One, Unity, the Good, or ultimate 
Beauty. In Republic VI 509B, Plato even alludes to a supreme idea, the 
Good, that embraces all the other ideas: 


1, In the Academy, there is the closest relationship between the idea (iS€a) or 
essence of a thing and its form (eléos, figure, shape, contour, outline). According to 
P. MERLAN (From Platonism to Neoplatonism [The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
3 ed. 1968], 43), the form of a thing is what keeps it apart from all other things; it 
is the boundary between it and its surroundings; it is a frame that remains stable 
(whether rigid or elastic), although the matter of the thing changes. It is the form by 
which each thing remains identical with itself and different from everything else. 
The form represents the element of being as opposed to the element of becoming. 
The form is also the equivalent of the presence of the idea in the thing; to the extent 
to which a thing has a form, it participates in its idea. 

2. Kai rois yryvwoKopévots Toivur uù uóvov TÒ yryvdoKeobat óávat Und Tob 
dya6o0 mapeivat, dÀÀà kai TO eivat Te Kai THY ovoiav br’ éxeivou abrois 
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the objects of knowledge (the Ideas) not only receive from the presence of 
the Good their being known, but their very existence and essence is derived 
from it, though the Good itself is not essence, but transcends even essence 
in dignity and power. 


1. The Reconciliation of Being and Becoming: Demiurge and Soul 


In the Timaeus, Plato uses a lengthy discourse by Timaeus, the Lo- 
crian statesman and philosopher, to explain how the phenomenal world 
has come to reflect these transcendent Ideas. According to G. Rey- 
dams-Schils, Timaeus begins his account (Timaeus 27D) with a number 
of axioms and derived principles.? First, reality has two aspects, eternal 
Being, approachable through reason and thinking, and continually 
changing Becoming, which is always coming to be and passing away 
(yvyvóp.evov kai aohAvpevov), and is the object of irrational sensation 
(GAoyos alo8nots) and opinion. Second, everything which comes to be 
must have a cause, which is to be found in the figure of an unquestiona- 
bly good divine demiurge or craftsman. Third, whatever the demiurge 
creates after the paradigm of immutable Being is necessarily beautiful 
and best, while whatever derives from Becoming is not. Thus the 
cosmos is suspended between Being and Becoming: since it is visible, 
tangible, and has a body—thus an object of sense-perception—it be- 
longs to the realm of Becoming, but since it is the most perfect of all 
things and derives from the best of causes, it must be the image of some- 
thing else, namely an eternal paradigm that belongs to the realm of Be- 
ing. Since the Becoming that characterizes the universe stands to Being 
as true opinion (ríoTis) stands to truth, only a “likely account" (eikòs 
\.080s) of its generation is possible. 

Timaeus goes on to claim that the universe as a whole is "alive, en- 
dowed with a soul and a mind,” and that it “has come about through 
divine providence" (Timaeus 30B8-9); it is a unique perceptible whole 
that contains all living beings, modeled upon the intelligible Living 


mpoceivat, ovk ovatas Ovros ToU d'ya8o0 GAN’ ETL émrékeiva TiS ovo(as mpeofleía 
kai Suvdyet Umrepéxovros. 

3. G. REYDAMS-SCHILS, Demiurge and Providence: Stoic and Platonist Read- 
ings of Plato's Timaeus (Monothéismes et Philosophie; Turnhout: Brepols, 1999), 
17-32. See also L. BRISSON, Le méme et l'autre dans la structure ontologique du 
Timée de Platon: Un commentaire systématique du Timée de Platon (Sankt Augus- 
tin: Academie Verlag, 2™ rev. ed., 1994). 
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Being which contains all intelligibles, that is, the Platonic forms. As a 
sensible body endowed with the most perfect shape (a sphere) and mo- 
tion (circular), the universe is a self-contained harmonious mixture of 
the four elements, and is therefore preserved from dissolution, since the 
providence of its creator also guarantees its preservation. The variety 
and multiplicity of the universe owes to a combination of its basic 
“stuff,” the four fundamental elements (earth, air, fire and water), whose 
structure and measure provide its basic “shape.” 

The whole is animated by an orderly and harmonious Cosmic Soul 
that is also faithfully shaped by the demiurge according to the paradigm 
of the truly Living Being. This soul governs the Cosmic Body, pervad- 
ing it from within, and enveloping it from the outside. The central points 
regarding the soul of the universe in Plato's account are: (1) The Demi- 
urge wished that the world be the best possible and thus he decided that 
a world with intelligence was better than one without it. But since there 
is nothing with intelligence that is without soul, the Demiurge decreed 
that the world should have a soul (Timaeus 29D7-30C1). (2) The soul of 
the universe is located in the center of the body of the universe and ex- 
tends throughout the body and wraps around outside it (Timaeus 34A8- 
B9). (3) Soul is prior to body in birth and excellence, and is its ruler 
(Timaeus 34B10-35A1). (4) The soul of the universe is composed of a 
mixture of indivisible Existence, Sameness, and Difference as well as 
divisible Existence, Sameness, and Difference (Timaeus 35A1-B3). 
(5) The soul is then divided or marked according to harmonic intervals 
(Timaeus 35B1-36B6). (6) The soul is then torn lengthwise into two 
strips that are connected to form two circles, an outer and an inner, the 
former comprising movement of Sameness, the latter movement of Dif- 
ference (Timaeus 36B6-D7). 

This cosmic soul is the result of the demiurge's reasonable and har- 
monious combination of three elements, Being, Sameness and Differ- 
ence, each of which is apparently manifested in two modes, the “indi- 
visible and ever constant," and “the divisible which comes to be in 
bodies" (Timaeus 34B-36D). Since the sensible world is an image of the 
Forms, it must resemble its model—thus Form is the cause of similar- 
ity—but as an image, it must also differ from it, the difference being 
guaranteed by the empirical multiplicity of its sensible instances. It is a 
balance between three ingredients, each of which has an indivisible, i.e., 
intelligible, and a divisible, i.e., somatic, aspect: one intermediate be- 
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tween indivisible and divisible Being, one intermediate between the 
indivisible and divisible Same and one intermediate between the indi- 
visible and divisible Other. Being, Same, and Other are the fundamental 
ingredients of everything: the intelligible realm, the sensible world, and 
the Cosmic Soul intermediate between these. The Demiurge divides the 
World Soul’s mixture of Same, Other and Being into parts according to 
mathematical proportions, splits it in two, and shapes each half into 
circles set at an angle to each other. The outer circle, called the circle of 
the Same, defines the motion of the fixed stars and has the intelligible 
realm as its object, while the inner circle of the Other is further divided 
into Seven strips serving as orbits for the seven planets, and has true 
opinion about the sensible realm.^ 

Furthermore, the human body is a microcosm of the larger macro- 
cosm. It is made from the same elements as the cosmic body, but is 
fabricated, not by the divine demiurge, but by lower gods who imitate 
the demiurge as best they can. Human bodies not only lack the eternity 
of the cosmic body, but, unlike the cosmos, must interact with an exte- 
rior realm, necessitating hands, feet and sense organs that engage in 
non-circular, linear motions and accelerations. Within the body’s spheri- 
cal head resides its own rational soul, which the demiurge takes from the 
remaining mixture used for the divine and immortal cosmic soul. It con- 
sists of the same ingredients as the World Soul with its own two circular 
movements corresponding to Same and Other, but in a less pure mix- 
ture. 

When, however, this immortal part of the soul is attached to a human 
body by the lesser gods that the demiurge has provided for this purpose, 
its motions are upset and become chaotic. What is more, these lesser 
gods also append to the immortal soul two lower, mortal parts—spirit 
and appetite—yielding a tripartite soul with one immortal and two mor- 
tal parts. Unlike the immortal part of the soul, the mortal parts made by 
the lesser gods will sooner or later perish along with the body, while the 
immortal part must enter into a series of successive incarnations. The 
first incarnation is said to come about “out of necessity” (Timaeus 42A) 
and is decreed by fate (Timaeus 41E) to the accompaniment of blind 
mechanical processes among the four elements that oppose the rational 
and purposeful actions of the divine demiurge. But during an individ- 


4. Of the Sethian treatises, only Marsanes offers a more or less direct imple- 
mentation of this doctrine of the soul; see Chapter 14. 
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ual's lifespan, the rational part of the soul can learn to control the bad 
influences of its lower parts, and eventually return to its divine origin; 
since the circular motions of the Cosmic Soul are present in both the 
heavenly revolutions and in the immortal part of the human soul, hu- 
mans can attune their souls to the Cosmic Soul by observing the heav- 
enly revolutions through sight and thinking. 


2. Paternal Reason Persuades Maternal Necessity: the Receptacle 


So far Timaeus has been discussing the works of reason (Timaeus 
47E) in the universe. But this universe is not merely the product of rea- 
son, it is a combination of reason and necessity, the "erratic cause," 
which reason must persuade into orderliness insofar as possible. How- 
ever, in 48E-52D Timaeus restarts his account in the form of a curiously 
self-contained, alternative creational myth, or perhaps counter-myth, 
that takes the reader back to the pre-cosmic phase of the universe at a 
point prior to the demiurge's creative involvement. It now turns out that 
the axiomatic factors of Being and Becoming must now be supple- 
mented by a “third kind,” an inert receptacle (Umoôóxń / TÒ 8exópevov), 
also called the wetnurse (ri8rjm), mother (uńTnp), and nurse (rpodós) 
of all Becoming, as well as a space (xóa) or place (róros) or seat 
(£8pav) in which all sensible things come to be and have their being, and 
out of which they pass away. While the demiurge explains how the 
cosmic image resembles its model, it is the receptacle that explains why 
it differs from its model. 

At Timaeus 52D (cf. 30A), Timaeus makes another sudden shift, this 
time from a receptacle depicted and entirely inert and neutral, to one in 
chaotic motion, which already in the pre-cosmic phase has minimal 
features or traces of sensible things (containing moistness and fieryness 
and receiving the shapes of air and earth and certain visible characteris- 
tics) in complete disorder by which it is shaken in such a way as to sepa- 
rate out the four elements—as if from a pre-existent chaos. Thus when 


5. Uniquely among created beings, the human soul is granted intelligence (vobs) 
as a divine daimon to direct him away from earth toward his kinship with heaven, 
where each soul has its own star from which it came and to which it will return. The 
cosmic intelligence of the demiurge is responsible for human souls, whose immortal 
part will be compounded of the same blend of ideal and instantiated being, sameness 
and difference as the world soul itself. Once brought to order by the world soul, the 
younger cosmic gods, also created by the world soul, mold the bodies of all living 
things. 
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the Demiurge starts his ordering activities he finds not merely an inert 
and empty receptacle, but a kind of Becoming already embedded in it. 
The recalcitrance of these pre-cosmic elements is the work of Necessity, 
and limits the ability of the Demiurge's ordering activities. Thus Neces- 
sity and the Reason of the Demiurge that persuades Necessity into order 
are the two forces that shape the cosmos. 

In any case, no matter whether the receptacle is inert and empty or al- 
ready possessed of precosmic traces of the elements, it is always passive 
and receptive, never engaging in any intentional or proactive activity. 
The combinations of triangles which form the primary bodies are not 
formed by the Demiurge from the Receptacle, but rather projected onto 
it, as onto a kind of movie screen. The Receptacle is simply their xwpa 
or €6pa (Timaeus 52A). Upon these rudiments or traces of the four ele- 
ments, he imposes the elemental shapes—the regular polyhedra (pyra- 
mid, octahedron, icosahedron, cube and, to insure the ultimate spher- 
oidal shape of the ultimate result, a fifth, the dodecahedron) that 
correspond to the character of each of the four elements (fire, water, air, 
and earth) plus the novel fifth element aether—of which the cosmos will 
be constructed. 


6. The following are the characteristics of the receptacle: it is distinguished from 
Being and Becoming as a third entity (48E4); it has the nature of a receptacle of all 
becoming (rácns yevéceus vmo8oyrjv, 49A5-6); it is like a nurse (rt85]m); it must 
be called always the same (rabrov dei, 50B6-7) it never departs from its own power 
or function (Sivas, 50B7-8) it always receives the whole (rà mávra, 50B8-9); it 
never in any way takes on a shape of any of the things entering it (uopórv ovSepiav 
ToTé oberi vÀv elotévtTwy dpoiav eidndev, 50B8-Cl); it is naturally there for 
everything as a mold (€kjayetov, 50C2); it is changed and distorted by things enter- 
ing it, and on their account appears differently at different times (ktvoüptevóv e kai 
StacynpatiCopevov bd TÓv elotóvrov daivetar 6€ 8v ékeiva GAAoTE åd- 
Aotov, 50C2-4); it is that in which it becomes (Tò 8' €v à yCyverat, 50D1); it is a 
mother (uýTnp, 50D); it is an invisible and shapeless form, all-receiving, partaking 
somehow most mysteriously in the intelligible (vóparov etóós tL kai dyopóov, 
mavécxés, ueraAapyBávov 8€ ámoporará mH Tod vonrob, 51A7-B1); it is a kind of 
being which is spatial, eternal (yévos öv Tò TS Xópas det) and indestructible, and 
provides a basis (€5pav) for all created things, and is apprehended imperceptibly by 
a sort of spurious reasoning (uer' àvatoOnotas árróv oyLoLG Tit vóðy, 52A8- 
B2; it existed before the heaven (obpavós, 52D4) and it is the nurse of generation 
(yevéaeus Ti8rjvm, 52D5). It is this receptacle that subsequent Platonists—but not 
Plato—will call a “substrate” or “matter” (Un). It is at first said to be completely 
passive and neutral, not at all serving as the material out of which anything is made, 
but merely receiving the copies of the Forms that have already taken shape in the 
Paradigm. 
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AII sensible objects are therefore images of the Forms, emerging, ex- 
isting, and perishing without ever acquiring a stable identity within the 
volume of their “mother,” the Receptacle and Nurse of becoming.’ Like 
the main creation account, this one also stresses that phenomenal being 
is an image of the Forms. But unlike the rather more “patriarchal” main 
account, there is here no indication that phenomenal being is the result 
of an imposition of form upon a preexisting chaos by an active—though 
ungrudging and generous—male demiurge. In this more “matriarchal” 
account, there is no concept of the forceful imposition of form upon 
matter. Rather one finds an emphasis upon the ungrudging receptiveness 
and neutrality of the motherly Receptacle as the necessary condition for 
the world’s coming into and continuing in being. Rather than images of 
imposition of form from above, one finds the image of persuasion, ac- 
cording to which the rational power of the demiurge persuades or elicits 
the cooperation of powers or forces that were previously indifferent or 
even hostile to one another. The emphasis lies on the realization that all 
phenomena are sprung from a common and all-encompassing—though 
to some extent recalcitrant—receptiveness to that persuasion. 

There is also the implication that only the Forms and the Receptacle, 
as first principles, have any independent being of their own, while the 
images, the things that we see in the world, are only reflections in the 
prior being of the Receptacle. According to this account, Becoming is 
not an independent principle, but only a deficient imitation of Being. 
The images have no substantial reality; their being is that of the Recep- 
tacle.8 


7. E. N. LEE, “On the Metaphysics of the Image in Plato's Timaeus," The Mo- 
nist (1966), 341-368, and a private communication of April, 1985. 

8. The images constitute the contents of the sensible world. While the Forms are 
the object of intellection and the images are objects of perception, the Receptacle is 
neither an intelligible nor a sensible object. It only partakes of the intelligible in a 
most puzzling way, and can be apprehended only by a kind of spurious reasoning. 
The Forms here involved are mainly those of the four elements, whose "qualities" 
comprise the content of the Receptacle. Prior to receiving the triangular geometrical 
shapes by which the demiurge imposes order upon them, these qualities or images 
enter and exist in the Receptacle in a state of disequilibrium, resulting by sheer 
necessity in a chaotic movement which agitates the Receptacle and by which the 
Receptacle in turn agitates them. Order is only produced when the demiurge gives 
the elemental qualities a distinct configuration by imposing shapes and numbers on 
them. In this way, Reason persuades Necessity insofar as possible, yet never com- 
pletely, since there is always a residuum of a necessary indefiniteness or randomness 
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In Timaeus 50D, Plato introduces the family triad of Form as Father, 
Receptacle as Mother, and phenomenon as Child (ékyovos) or “inter- 
mediate nature" (uetaév dvots).? But this in not an ordinary “procrea- 
tive” family, for Plato makes it clear that this Father is absolutely aloof 
from all other realms: he never receives anything other than himself, nor 
ever himself goes out into any other. It is by the agency of forms and 
numbers alone that the Father marks out the images, and, in order to 
survive, the offspring must continue to exist “in” their mother.!? That is, 
Plato offers two orders of being: a transcendent father who remains 
aloof from all else and who does not himself appear, and a dyad of 
mother and child which, though substantially separate from the father, is 
his phenomenal representation and the very expression of his transcen- 
dence. The father and mother are not a pair of beings who between them 
generate a third. Plato’s metaphor of the family triad expresses the thesis 
that lower orders of being are not orders of being unto themselves, but in 
fact are the manifestation of the transcendent who is beyond being. This 
world is nothing other than the manifestation of the transcendent, the 


that escapes the ordering process. The errant cause of the Receptacle is never com- 
pletely mastered, and there are copies of the forms that never enter into the perfectly 
circular motion of Reason, but persist in an irrational rectilinear motion in the six 
directions, 

9, According to Plutarch, De anima Proc. 1012E4-6, Zarathustra, Pythagoras’ 
teacher, called the One the “Father,” and the indefinite dyad the “Mother” of num- 
ber. 

10. In his early fifth century CE Commentary on the Timaeus (273, 277.13-278,7; 
316, 313.2; 329, 323.18-20; 330, 324.19-23; 337,330.10-331,4; 344,336.5-6; 
349,341,5-6), Calcidius interprets the relation between paradigm, receptacle and 
sensible form in such a way as to show that form does not combine directly with 
matter but produces a lower form as an image (imago, simulacrum) of the higher, 
appearing in the substrate to produce a sensible body: the Father (pater, i.e. the 
ideae) joins (conectere) sensible form to matter to provide these lower forms with 
substance and similarity (similitudo). These forms, enclosed by matter as in a womb, 
cannot exist alone and per se without support from the thing (the mater) that sustains 
them. In the process, matter is moved by the coming together of forms (species 
which are in turn images of the eternal and immortal species) entering into and 
informing it and moves those same forms in turn. The offspring (proles), as a gener- 
ated form, stands between the truly existent and “that which is not among existent 
things" as an "existent in a sense" (esse aliquatenus; cf. Porphyry, apud Simplicius, 
In Phys. 9.135,1-9). Matter gives existence to the forms by providing a foundation 
(stationem = €5pav) for them and for “all that arises in its womb,” and the forms in 
turn give existence to matter, because only informed matter can have any existence. 
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presence of its absence. As we will see, this notion forms the basis of the 
Sethian picture of the divine world.!! 

The Timaeus then goes on to present Timaeus' theories about human 
physiology and health, and then—as the product of inferior male souls 
degraded by transmigration into lower life-forms—the origin of women 
and the lower animals and the sexual reproduction associated with them. 
Thus the world is the instantiation of an ultimate model consulted by a 
supreme demiurge. On the question of whether there may yet be realities 
higher than these two, Plato says: "the principles which are prior to 
these God only knows, and he among men who is dear to God," (Ti- 
maeus 53D).!? s 


3. First Principles 


In the Timaeus, Plato did not venture to give any clearer account of 
first principles more supreme than the Forms and the Receptacle. Never- 
theless, Plato's later dialogues sometimes hint at a certain dyadic princi- 
ple which is opposed to yet coeval with the unitary principle of the Re- 
public called the Good. Such a feminine principle seems to be offered in 
the Unlimited (&metpov) of the Philebus (16C; which also has a femi- 
nine form, dmetpía). According to Philebus 24A-26D, This dyadic prin- 
ciple is usually conceived to be a sort of indefinite continuum extending 
in two directions, or perhaps even an indefinite oscillation in two direc- 
tions between “great and small," “stronger and weaker," “more and 
less," and is responsible for change and indefiniteness, while that which 
provides moderation, measure and definiteness in this oscillation is 
called Limit. Philip Merlan has succinctly characterized the role of this 


11. Note that in the Apocryphon of John BG 29,18-30,6 (“And Barbelo gazed in- 
tently into the Pure Light, and reverted to it and gave birth to a luminous spark of 
blessed light, «resembling the blessed Light», but not equal to her in magnitude. 
This is the only-begotten Child, who appeared from the Father, the divine Auto- 
genes"), there is no sexual intercourse between Barbelo and the Invisible Spirit, but 
she conceives merely by contemplating his light, The longer version in Codex II is 
much more aggressive and patriarchal, the Father using his spark to conceive the 
Autogenes Child. 

12. tas 8 Ett robrov dpxàs ävwðev Beds olócev kai dvópüv bs dv éke(vo 
eos fi. 
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two-opposite-principles doctrine in the Old Academy in terms of Aris- 
totle's presentation and criticism of it:13 


In the middle of his criticisms of the Academic attempts to derive every- 
thing from two opposite principles, Aristotle explains the origin of this 
two-opposite-principles doctrine. Without the assumption of two opposite 
principles, the explanation of any diversity, any plurality, seemed impossi- 
ble; all being was frozen into the one being of Parmenides. To account for 
diversity the Academics posited two opposite principles, being and some- 
thing other-than-being, the interaction of which engendered plurality. 


Although traces of Plato's theory of two ultimate principles can be 
found in his later dialogues, one may assume that it formed a topic of 
discussion in the Academy which he founded. At Metaphysics 
1987020 ff., Aristotle refers to Plato’s basic principle opposed to the 
One as a dyad of the "great and small," performing the role of matter 
(ÜXn; Aristotle uses the phrase “indeterminate dyad,” doptotos Suds, 
later in Met, XIII 1081al4 and XIV 1088215). The only time Plato seems 
to have dealt explicitly with these two highest principles was in his noto- 
rious unwritten lecture *On the Good," the content of which is today 
derived from reports and discussions preserved by other authors, 
According to these reports, Plato's primal principles were the One and 
an opposing principle, the Indefinite Dyad, characterized as the many 
and few, the great and small, the more and less and the unequal. The 
Dyad is responsible for change and multiplicity in the realm of pure 
being, while the One causes unity, identity and permanence. The One 
acts by imposing limit (répas) on the unlimitedness (&metpov) of the 


13. P. MERLAN, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
3"! ed., 1968), 623. 

14. Principally Aristotle's Metaphysics (esp. books I, XIII, and XIV), Physics, 
and De Anima, the commentaries upon these of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Sim- 
plicius, the records of this lecture by Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Heraclides, Theo- 
phrastus’ Metaphysics and a long report in Sextus Empiricus' Adversus Mathemati- 
cos X.248-284. See the excellent summary, which I follow, by W. BURKERT, Lore 
and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Eng. trans. E. L. Minar, Jr.; Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1972), 15-28 (hereafter cited as Pythagoreanism); also cf. P. MERLAN, 
"Greek Philosophy from Plato to Plotinus," in The Cambridge History of Later 
Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A. H. Armstrong (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1967), 14-132, esp. 14-38, and the works of K. Gaiser, 
H. Cherniss and H. J. Krämer cited by Merlan and Burkert; also J. DILLON, Middle 
Platonists, 80 B. C. to A. D. 220 (London/Ithaca, NY: Duckworth/Cornell University 
Press, 1977), 1-11. 
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Dyad, which latter is also considered to be the irrational aspect of the 
world soul and also the substrate of the sensible world, the receptacle of 
Timaeus 48E-52D. When limited by the One, the Dyad, serving as a sort 
of mold (ékyayetov; Aristotle, Met. 1.6 987b32-3, cf. Timaeus 50C), 
produces the number two, from which the rest of the natural numbers 
follow by a process of doubling and adding one. These numbers are the 
so-called ideal-numbers, not the numbers of ordinary calculation, which 
still tended to be regarded as objects in the ordinary world. They are the 
ideas of ordinary numbers; they share changelessness with the ideas and 
multiplicity with ordinary numbers, yet are ideal entities, uncombinable 
and incomparable with anything else, each one existing by itself and 
essentially different from any other; they stand to one another as prior 
and posterior, and have a natural order: ideal Twoness, Threeness, etc. 
After these mathematicals come geometrical entities.!^ Apparently to the 
One corresponds the undivided line (Aristotle, Met. XIII 1084b). To the 
Dyad, appearing as short and long, broad and narrow, and deep and 
shallow, correspond the ordinary line, plane and solid.!ó From these 
geometricals, Aristotle (De anima 404b), referring to the Timaeus, says 
that Plato conceived of the paradigm of the soul, the Animal-itself, as 
composed of the Idea of the One and the primary length and breadth. 
Mind is the monad, knowledge the dyad, opinion the plane and sensa- 
tion is the number of the solid. 

Building on the earlier work of F. M. Cornford and A.E. Taylor, 
K. M. Sayre!” has argued that Plato’s doctrine of the production of the 
ideal numbers as well as the other forms and the realm of sensible things 
from the two primal principles of the One and the Indefinite Dyad, is to 


15. It seems that Plato conceived the world soul as the entity that mediates the 
transformation from the essentially mathematical ideas into the geometrical funda- 
ments of extension, lines, surfaces and solids, so as to yield the three-dimensional 
realm of the physical world. Apparently the mathematicals, especially the first four 
numbers (the Tetraktys), provide the link between the absolute unity of the One and 
the three-dimensional physical world. 

16. The report in Sextus Empiricus (Adv. math. X.278-282), however, says that to 
the One corresponds the point, which seems to be a notion, not of Plato, but of Speu- 
sippus (apud <lamblichus>, Theol. arith. 84,10 de Falco) and Xenocrates (frg. 39 
Heinze). 

17. Plato's Late Ontology: A Riddle Resolved (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1983); cf. F. M. CORNFORD, Plato's Cosmology: The Timaeus of Plato 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1937) and A. E. TAYLOR, Plato: The Man and 
his Work (New York: The Humanities Press, 1952). 
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be found clearly in his later published dialogues as well as in the reports 
of Aristotle and in the various digests of Plato’s unwritten lecture “On 
the Good.” The oral teaching is basically a development of the scheme 
found in Plato’s Philebus, as well as in hypotheses II, III and VII of his 
Parmenides. 

Sayre first notes that in Metaphysics 1.6, Aristotle attributes the fol- 
lowing theses to Plato: 1) that numbers come from the participation of 
the Great and the Small in Unity; 2) that sensible things are constituted 
by the Forms and the Great and the Small; and 3) that the Forms are 
composed of the Great and the Small and Unity. Aristotle implies also 
4) that the Forms are numbers, and 5) that the Good is Unity or the One. 
Sayre then goes on to show that precisely these ideas, though utilizing 
slightly different terminology, are to be found in the later dialogues of 
Plato, mainly in the Parmenides and especially in the Philebus. 

In hypothesis II of the Parmenides (142B-155E, esp. 144E-145A), 
Plato refutes the Eleatic thesis, common to Parmenides and Zeno, con- 
cerning the mutual exclusivity of unity, which alone truly exists, and 
plurality, whose existence is irrational, by demonstrating that anything 
that is one must be at least two, having both its unity and its being, and 
thus prepares the groundwork for showing that the Forms themselves, 
conceived as ideal numbers, are the product of Limit and the Unlimited 
(called the Unlimited Multitude, dmetpov fios, in hypotheses III and 
VII).!5 The Parmenides makes a distinction between two “Ones,” a 
One-which-is in Hypothesis II (142B-155E), and in Hypothesis 1 (137C- 
142A), another absolutely pure, unique and unqualified *One," which 
cannot properly be said to “be” at all. Since any attribute such as “be- 
ing" entails predication and thus a measure of plurality in its subject — 
i.e., the subject plus its predicate—the absolute unity of the subject is 


18. "Therefore unity itself is parceled out by being, and is not only many but in- 
definitely numerous. Thus not only is a ‘one which is’ a plurality, but unity itself is 
distributed by being and is necessarily many. Further, since its parts are parts of a 
whole, the one, in respect of its wholeness, will be limited. For the parts are con- 
tained by the whole, and a container must be a limit. Therefore, a ‘one which is’ is 
both one and many, whole and parts, limited as well as infinitely multitudinous.” Tò 
ëv dpa alto KeKeppatiopévov Und Ths obotas oJAd TE kai GtrELpa TO TABS 
omv. Ob póvov dpa Tò öv Ev Todd EoTLY dà Kai avro TO EV UTd Tod Óvros 
Stavevepnpevov ToMd dváykm eivai. Kal piv Ste ye Sov TA pópta pópta, 
TeTepacpévov av etr kaTà TO OdOV TÒ Ev" Ñ ob TEPLEXETAL UT TOD OdoU rà uópta: 
"AMG ùv TO ye TEPLEXOV mrépas äv etr. Tò ëv dpa öv Ev TE EaTi TOU Kai Todd, 
kai Xov Kai pópta, Kal mremepaoévov kal ämerpov TANGEL. 
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thereby compromised. Oddly enough, the One of Hypothesis I, which 
admits of no relationships with other things, including being itself, is 
here described in terms more befitting Plato’s principle of the Unlimited 
(ümetpov mAfffos) introduced in Hypotheses Il, III and VII than the 
*One-which-is" that he elsewhere conceives as the principle of Limit. 
Depending upon the absence or presence of a Unity or One-which-is 
acting as a Limit or principle of contrast and definition, this Unlimited 
Multitude can be variously understood: in hypothesis II (142B-155E), 
1) in the absence of Unity, as an indefinite multitude with no distinct 
members, or 2) in the presence of Unity, as an indefinitely numerous set 
of uniquely distinct members (thus generating the series of integral 
numbers); in hypothesis III (157B-159A), as an indefiniteness arising 
from abstracting out the Unity (i.e. the unifying factor) of a whole with 
individual parts; and in hypothesis VII (164B-165D), in the absence of 
Unity, as the indefiniteness of one multitude with respect to another. 
While the One-which-is and the Unlimited Multitude lead directly to the 
Old Academic principles of the One and the Dyad, one can see how, at a 
much later time, various Gnostics and Neoplatonists might well adopt 
the absolutely unqualified One of hypothesis I, which has no determi- 
nate existence and is related to nothing else, as a sort of super-principle 
at the summit of their hierarchy of first principles, as that which is *be- 
yond being" and utterly transcendent to any other imaginable entity. 

In addition, Sayre also proposes an attractive mathematical explana- 
tion of the meaning of the Indefinite Dyad, or, as Aristotle calls it, the 
ontological principle of the Great and the Small. The key to understand- 
ing Plato's basic ontological theses as outlined and criticized by Aris- 
totle lies in the mathematical theories contemporary with Plato, who, in 
the light of his increasing sympathies with Pythagoreanism during his 
later years, experimented with ontologies to which mathematics were 
basic. The intellectual basis enabling Plato to develop his theories about 
the interaction of the principle of Unity and the principle of the Great 
and the Small (or the indefinite Dyad) from which all else arises came to 
him from the mathematical researches of his contemporaries on the the- 
ory of proportions later put into rigorous form by Euclid.!? Partly on the 


19. In particular, Sayre refers to Definition 5 of Book V of Euclid's Elements: 
“Magnitudes are said to be in the same ratio, the first to the second and the third to 
the fourth, when, if any equimultiples whatever be taken of the first and the third, 
and any equimultiples whatever of the second and fourth, the former equimultiples 
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grounds of Plato’s association with Pythagoreans (such as Archytas and 
Eurytos) who were known for their numerological speculations and 
partly on the grounds that Pappus’ commentary on Bk. X, scholion 62 of 
Euclid’s Elements credits Plato’s associate Theaetetus with the discov- 
ery of irrational quantities that could be formed by arithmetical opera- 
tions, Sayre conjectures that in Plato’s time: 1) there existed arithmetical 
techniques for defining both rational and irrational numbers; 2) these 
techniques involved the concept of series of quantities that are consis- 
tently Great and Small in relation to the Limit they approach from above 
and below, and 3) that Plato was well aware of these techniques. Indeed, 
they are conspicuously reflected in the Parmenides and in the Phile- 
bus.20 

In the Philebus (24E-25B), the ontological principle that Aristotle 
called the Great and Small seems to be identical with what Plato here 
calls the More and Less, or simply the Unlimited, which submits to 
number or measure or “whatever comes under the head of Limit” so as 
to produce individuals in the sense of numbers or measured entities. The 
Unlimited of the Philebus is none other than the Great and Small, which 
comprises all ranges of qualitative differences that are continuous in the 
sense of admitting more or less in degree at any point. Furthermore, 
Limit is comprised of all numbers and measures by which such continua 
can be subdivided into determinate elements. The resulting entities are 
what Plato had previously called the Forms, except that, unlike Plato’s 
earlier view of the Forms, these Forms (or numbers) do not exist sepa- 
rately from sensible things, but exist derivatively by virtue of the par- 
ticipation of the Great and Small in Unity or by participation of the 


alike exceed, are alike equal to, or alike fall short of, the latter equimultiples respec- 
tively taken in corresponding order,” As applied to incommensurables [irrationals], 
Euclid’s theory of proportions can be used to approximate the value of a magnitude 
incommensurable with it: the rational numbers m/n may be divided into two classes, 
1) those for which m/n is less that the incommensurable ratio a/b of the magnitudes a 
and b and 2) those for which m/n is greater. For example, if a/b expresses the square 
root of 2 (= 1.41421...), the “Small” would designate an increasing series whose 
members are always smaller than a/b [rational or irrational]: 1/1, 14/10, 141/100, 
1414/1000 etc., while the “Great” would designate a decreasing series whose mem- 
bers are always greater than a/b: 2/1, 15/10, 142/100, 1415/1000 etc. That is, if a/b is 
the “cut” or Limit, the “Small” are all less than a/b and the “Great” are all greater 
than a/b, 

20. Especially Parmenides 140B-D, 151B-D, 156D-E and 157B-158C and Phile- 
bus 14C-18D, 23C-27B, 55E-58D and 64C-66B. 
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Unlimited in Limit. Forms are the numbers (not in the sense of arith- 
metical elements, but of determinate measures) by which the Great and 
Small is made definite and determinate. Moreover, just as these Forms 
are brought into being by the imposition of Unity on the Great and 
Small, so also the characteristics of sensible things are in turn brought 
into being by the Great and Small submitting to the Forms as measures. 
Existing separately from the sensibles, their ontological role is to serve 
as standards or paradigms by which sensible things can be characterized 
as what they are. Thus, the principle of the Unlimited acts in two phases, 
first in the generation of the forms, and again at a lower level in the 
generation of sensible things. 

Sayre first conjectures that, under the influence of some Pythagoreans 
and contemporary Academic mathematicians, 1) when Plato spoke of 
the Great and Small, he meant a continuum of factors divided into two 
mutually exclusive sections by the imposition of Limit or Unity under- 
stood as the uniqueness of a point, i.e., a “cut,” on the continuum of the 
Great and Small that takes on the identity of a particular number, and 
2) that numbers (dptjtot) are to be understood as measures (pépa)?! 
These concepts can be applied not only to numbers, but also to geomet- 
rical magnitude (cf. Aristotle's remark in Posterior Analytics 75b4 that 
the magnitudes studied by geometry are numbers), time (cf. Aristotle, 
Physics 220a: time is continuous [gvvexńs] with the “now” as limit 
[répas], much like the arithmetic unit [uovás dpt9po0]), and other such 
continua). The measures of all these are generated out of the Great and 
Small by the imposition of unique partitions or limits. The Great and the 
Small does not take on quantitative characteristics until subjected to 
certain limits of a mathematical sort. 

Sayre's major hypothesis is that the ontological principle which Aris- 
totle called the Great and Small was in fact explicitly described by Plato 
in the Philebus (24E7-8 and 25A-B), and there was designated as the 
More and Less, or simply as the Unlimited, which submits to Number or 
Measure or “whatever comes under the concept of Limit" so as to pro- 
duce individual things (according to Sayre, in the Philebus, Numbers, 
Measures and Forms are all equivalent terms). While Aristotle said that, 


21. Based on the observation that the Pythagoreans Philolaus and Eurytus (apud 
Met. 1092b8-13), as well as Euclid (Book VII, Definitions 3 and 13) and Aristotle 
(Physics 219b1-2, 220a24-25) spoke of numbers (àptðpoi) in terms of measures 


(pérpa). 
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according to Plato, Numbers (in the sense of mathematical Forms, the 
ideal numbers) come from the participation of the Great and Small in 
Unity, the Philebus says that Numbers (understood as measures, includ- 
ing but not limited to arithmetical numbers) come from the Unlimited by 
participation in Limit.2? Again, while Aristotle says that, according to 
Plato, sensible things are constituted by the Forms and the Great and 
Small, the Philebus says that the “third” or “mixed” class (23D1), which 
seems to include sensible things, comes from a combination of the 
Unlimited with Limit. Thus, the principle of the Great and the Small acts 
at two levels: at the highest level, it interacts with the principle of Unity 
(Tò év) to produce the mathematical Forms, and then at a lower level 
interacts with these derivative Forms to produce sensible things.2? At the 
highest level, the Unlimited interacts with Limit to produce as offspring 


22. As for the terms Limit and Unity, Sayre points out that, according to Aris- 
totle, Plato conceived of Limit and Unity as equivalent or at least closely related 
(according to Met. X 1054a29-31 the equal belongs to Unity; according to 
XIV 1087b33-34 for Plato and the Academy, “Unity evidently means measure”). 
Aristotle characterizes as coming under Unity two of the factors that Plato in the 
Philebus characterizes as coming under Limit; in their involvement with equality 
and measure, Unity and Limit appear equivalent. In Mer. IV 1004b32-34, Aristotle 
says of Plato that the contraries tépas and dmeipov admitted by some thinkers (as 
does Plato in the Philebus) are reducible to Tò êv and mAfjfos. In the Philebus 
(25A8-B1) itself, all things admitting “more and less" are to be put under the single 
“kind” of the Unlimited (eis Tò tod drme(pov yévos os els ëv), while all things 
admitting “such things as equal, double, and all that relates as number to number or 
measure to measure” are to be reckoned as coming under Limit (at 23C12 and per- 
haps 23D2 Limit and Unlimited are called et6r). Finally, on the grounds of Philebus 
16C9-10, “those things that are always said to exist are composed of one and many, 
having Limit and the Unlimited innately within themselves" (é£' évòs pév kai 
TOMGv óvruv Tv del Aeyouévov elvat, mépas Sé kai dmetpíav év abrois 
copóTov éxóvrov), Sayre hypothesizes that the juxtaposition of the opposed terms 
€vós and rov with Tépas and atretpiav here amounts to an opposition of equiva- 
lents—in effect that Unity and Limit are one and the same ontological principle. 

23. Cf. Aristotle, Met. I 988a7-14: Plato employed as the two fundamental causes 
"that of the essence and the material cause. The forms are the cause of the essence of 
other things, and the One is the cause of the essence of the forms, and he says that 
what is the underlying matter of which the forms are predicated in the case of sensi- 
ble things and the One in the case of the forms is the Dyad or the Great and the 
Small.” This is also the interpretation in Calcidius' Commentary on the Timaeus 
(272; 276,10-15): the highest forms combine with matter to produce the forms of the 
four elements, and secondly the forms of the four elements combine with matter to 
produce the four sensible bodies (materiae sensibiles), fiery, watery, earthy and airy 
(igneae, aquatiles, terrenae et aereae). 
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(Exyovos; cf. yéveow eis ovoíav ék Tv perà Tod méparos dmetp- 
yaoyévov pétpwv, Philebus 26D) the Forms, such as beauty, health, 
harmony and so on.?4 At a lower level, the Unlimited, as an unbounded 
continuum such as sound, interacts in turn with these derivative Forms 
to define sensible things, such as discrete musical pitches and phonemes. 
In this way, the otherwise indistinguishable stuff underlying our world 
becomes knowable. 

By way of confirmation, Sayre observes that in the Parmenides, the 
derivations following hypotheses III and VII suggest that the Limit mak- 
ing sheer unlimited multiplicity (dretpov mAfj8os) into numerically dis- 
tinct entities is Unity itself. In brief, Unity is the principle by which 
Limit is imparted.25 

In his commentary on Aristotle's Physics 202b36, Simplicius (In 
Phys. 9.452,24-28) refers to Aristotle's reports on Plato's Lecture on the 
Good, and says that 1) Unity and the Indefinite Dyad are the principles 
of sensible things, that 2) the Indefinite Dyad is present in both the 
Forms and sensible things, and that 3) Plato called the Indefinite Dyad, 
i.e. the Great and Small, by the alternative title "Unlimited." Quoting 
from a work of Porphyry on the same lecture, he says (/n Phys. 
9.453,32-35) that Plato identified the Great and Small with the “Unlim- 
ited Nature.” Later, with explicit reference to the Philebus, Simplicius 
(In Phys. 9.454,15-16) quotes Porphyry as saying that that “Unity and 
the Dyad therefore are the principles (oTotxeia) of numbers, the one 
limiting and productive of Form, and the other indefinite in excess and 
defect" (orotxeta otv kai dpiOjv TÒ ëv kat 7] Suds, TO pèv TEpatvov 
kal ei8omototv, 1j 8€ dóp.oTos kai év UTEpoxy Kal Meier). Put in 
other words, Unity is required to make a Form or definite number out of 
the Dyad which does not “stay put." Thus, 1) sensible things are consti- 


24. Note that in the Timaeus, the ékyyovos is the sensible images of the Forms. 

25. In the Parmenides, one of the consequences of the third hypothesis is that the 
“nature other than the Forms" (tiv érépav dictv Tod et6ovs, 158C6-7), considered 
simply in and by itself, is indefinitely multitudinous (dretpov ... mAfget, 158C7-8). 
However, when each single part becomes a part, they all have Limit (mépas, 158D1) 
with respect to both themselves and the whole. What provides Limit in the context 
of this hypothesis is the Unity assumed to exist at 157B5. Thus, as Parmenides 
points out, the “consequence of the things other than Unity ... is that from the com- 
bination of themselves with Unity something else comes to be in them, amounting to 
Limit with respect to each other" (rois dAiots 87] Tod évòs cupatvet ék pev Tod 
évós kai €E£' éavràv kowovnoávruv ... €repóv TL yCyveo0at Ev avTois, ó Sh Tépas 
Tapéoxe mpós ända, 158D3-6). 
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tuted by Forms and the Great and Small; 2) Forms are composed of 
Unity and the Great and Small; and 3) Forms are numbers.?6 

The upshot of these passages, where Socrates says in Philebus 24E4 
and 25A1 that the mark of the Unlimited (Nature) is “becoming more 
and less,” must be that the Unlimited of the Philebus is none other than 
the Great and Small—that Porphyry too claimed to have found in the 
Philebus—as that which comprises all ranges of qualitative differences 
that are continuous in the sense of admitting more or less in degree at 
any point. Furthermore, Limit is comprised of all numbers and measures 
by which such continua can be subdivided into determinate elements. In 
this respect, Limit is what Plato elsewhere called the Forms, except that 
unlike Plato's earlier view of the Forms, these Forms (or numbers) do 
not exist separately from sensible things, but exist derivatively by virtue 
of the participation of the Great and Small in Unity or by participation 
of the Unlimited in Limit. Unity or Limit provides the uniqueness of the 
limits or *cuts" by which the numbers or Forms are uniquely identified. 
Forms are the numbers (not in the sense of arithmetical elements, but of 
determinate measures) by which the Great and Small is made definite 
and determinate. As Forms are brought into being by the imposition of 
Unity on the Great and Small submitting to the Forms as measures, so 
the characteristics of sensible things are brought into being by the Great 
and Small submitting to the Forms as measures. Existing separately 
from the sensibles, the ontological role of the Forms is to serve as stan- 
dards or paradigms by which sensible things are characterizable as what 
they are. 

By removing the condition of radical separation of the Forms from 
sensible objects that held sway throughout the middle dialogues up 


26. Simplicius (/n Phys. 9.454,14-16) also reports that Porphyry said that, al- 
though the Dyad is indefinite, "it is limited by participating in Unity" (òpíoðn 8é Ti 
Tov €vós ueroxfj) and that, as an element of a number, Unity is “limiting and form- 
making" (repatvov kai eiôomoroðv). In 9.455,7, Alexander is cited as saying that 
each number, insofar as limited, “participates in Unity" (rob €vós ueroxfj). Here 
one finds explicit evidence of how arithmetical numbers (and maybe numbers in the 
sense of measures) receive the limitation that separates them from the Great and 
Small: for numbers to participate in unity, says Porphyry, is for them to receive 
Limit; and for numbers to receive Limit, says Alexander, is for them to participate in 
Unity, Again, Simplicius (/n Phys. 9.454,13-15) has Porphyry saying that the Dyad 
“in itself is indefinite, receiving limit by participating in Unity" (ka0' avrijv uev 
dópioTos, wpicOn 6€ TH Tod évós peroxij), "for the dyad is limited by having a 
single Form” (prorat yap 7j vås kað’ ócov ëv mı el8ós EoTL). 
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through the Timaeus, Plato provided an answer to the problem of par- 
ticipation. For changing and inconstant sensible things to participate in 
Forms is for Forms to serve as fixed standards of measure with reference 
to which these sensible things can be assigned definite characteristics, 
despite their indefiniteness and constant change. 


4. Cosmogony 


As we have seen, according to Plato's main creational myth in the 
Timaeus, (which with the possible exception of the passage 48E-52D 
makes no mention of the doctrine concerning the One and the Dyad), the 
all-good demiurge, regarded as Intelligence that desires to create as 
good a world as possible, perceives the Ideas within the Living Being, 
conceived as a supreme generic form containing all subordinate forms. 
Out of a preexisting chaos, namely the receptacle of becoming (53A-B) 
which contains the rudiments of the four (Empedoclean) elements (fire, 
earth, air and water), he produces the elemental shapes out of which the 
cosmos will be constructed. They are the regular polyhedra (pyramid, 
octahedron, icosahedron, cube and, to insure the ultimate spheroidal 
shape of the ultimate result, a fifth, the dodecahedron) corresponding to 
the character of each of the four popular elements (fire, water, air, and 
earth; the novel fifth solid to aether). In this way, the Timaeus imposes a 
rather more Pythagorean mathematical rationality on what might other- 
wise have been conceived as a chaotic Democritean necessity and ran- 
domness, thus insuring the ultimate reasonableness of the cosmos. 

Furthermore, to ensure the mutual transformability of the elements, 
these polyhedra are said to have even more basic atomic constituents, 
the equilateral triangular surfaces of the first three and the right-angled, 
scalene and isoscelean triangular surfaces of the others, which involve 
irrational quantities in their measurement. Yet even these triangular 
surfaces, guaranteeing boundaries within a three-dimensional world, are 
not the most ultimate constituents, which are known “only to God and to 
whomever of men is a friend of God” (Timaeus 53D), most likely refer- 
ring to the remoter principles of the One (or Limit) and the Indefinite 
Dyad (the Great and Small, More and Less) or Unlimited, the latter of 
which Plato may have intend to refer to in his discussion of the Recepta- 
cle (Timaeus 48E-52D). In light of Sayre’s explication of the interaction 
of Limit and the Unlimited, one can see how Plato could accommodate 
even irrational quantities into a rationally constructed cosmos through 
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the concepts of bounds, limits or cuts imposed upon otherwise chaotic 
and indistinguishable continua such as the Great and Small, or that ap- 
pear within a plastic, maternal, spatial Receptacle characterized with a 
constant, irregular motion arising from an innate Necessity, into which 
copies of the forms take on a tangible, phenomenal character. In this 
way, reason ultimately prevails over a partly irrational necessity by 
“wise persuasion." 

According to the Philebus, the principle of the Unlimited interacts 
with the principle of Unity (Tò év) or Limit at two levels. At the highest 
level, this interaction produces the Forms, which in turn interact with the 
Unlimited principle at the next level to produce the contents of the sen- 
sible realm. The cause of this interaction is said to be the divine Intelli- 
gence, playing much the same role as does the demiurge in the first part 
of the Timaeus. The Philebus differs from the Timaeus in two main 
respects: 1) In the Timaeus, only sensible things, images of the Forms, 
are generated in the Receptacle, while in the Philebus, the Forms too are 
generated from the interaction of the One and the Unlimited. 2) In the 
Timaeus, the Father is the forms, but in the Philebus these forms (num- 
bers) are, just like sensibles, considered as offspring, and the role of the 
Father in the Timaeus is taken over in the Philebus by a “fourth kind,” 
which is identified as an Intelligence presiding over the whole process 
by causing the interaction of Limit and the Unlimited to produce the 
"mixed" kind, namely their product, which is first the Forms, and sec- 
ondly, sensible things as the product of the Forms and the Unlimited. 

Thus, it seems that Plato had in mind a sort of procession from the 
two ultimate principles to ideal numbers, and thence to lines and plane 
and stereometrical figures, which he assumed were tantamount to per- 
ceptible entities, probably because their surfaces bind previously form- 
less matter into solid corpuscular elements. As Plato says in the 
Laws X (894A),?’ coming into being occurs when 


à first principle, taking on increment (line) passes into its second transfor- 
mation (plane) and from this to the next (solid), by three transformations 
having made perceptibility available to percipients [the meaning becomes 
clearer by substituting the term “dimension” for "transformation"]. 


27. Afjiov os ómórav dpxrj AaBobca abEnv eis Thy 6evrépav Mð peráBaow 
kai dd TaóTns eis THY mAmotov, kai uéxpt TpLdv eA000ca. ato8notv ox rois 
aic9avoyévots. 
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In the Timaeus, once the body of the cosmos has been rationally con- 
structed, it must also be provided with a source of regular motion and 
life by enveloping the whole in an animated and intelligent image of it 
in the form of a world soul. Set into a perfectly circular motion, in which 
it can apprehend both the Forms and the sensibles, the cosmic soul lives, 
like an amphibian, in both realms. Simultaneously with this, the creation 
of the heavenly bodies enables the regularity of time, such that a peri- 
odic and measurable motion now arises to replace the precosmic indefi- 
nite motion of the Receptacle. In this way, Plato conceived the world 
soul as the entity that mediates the transformation from the mathemati- 
cal ideas into the four fundaments of the extended geometricals and 
thence into the three-dimensional sensible realm of the created order. 
Apparently the mathematicals, especially the first four numbers (the 
Tetractys), provide the link between the absolute unity of the One and 
the three-dimensional physical world. Plato's immediate successors 
would make the identification between the world soul and mathemati- 
cals even more explicit: Xenocrates identified the soul with self-moving 
number, and Speusippus identified it with geometricals, (i.e. mathemati- 
cals distinguished by having form and extension): the soul is "the idea 
(i.e. form) of the all-extended." 

In the foregoing discussion of the Receptacle, it was observed that 
Plato offered two orders of being: a transcendent father who remains 
aloof from all else and who does not manifest himself in the phenomenal 
realm, and a dyad of mother and child which, though substantially sepa- 
rate from the father, are his phenomenal representation and the very 
expression of his transcendence. That is, the dyad is not a pair of primal 
principles, father and mother, but is a dyad of mother and child who 
together constitute and represent the being and phenomena of the world. 
Although they function similarly, Plato does not seem to have explicitly 
worked out the relationship between the indefinite dyad and the dyad of 
mother and offspring. This remained for his followers. The dyad of Ti- 
maeus 48E-52D is, like the dyad of the unwritten doctrines described 
above, responsible for change and becoming, and is the source of multi- 
plicity, but is neither evil nor non-being. As we shall see, the same posi- 
tion was also adopted by Plato’s nephew Speusippus, although Xeno- 
crates, Speusippus’ successor in the leadership of the Academy, 
considerably modified it by his assertion that the Dyad was not only the 
ultimate source of evil, but was in fact itself evil. 
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It should also be noted that, although Plato did develop the doctrine of 
two opposite supreme principles, he does not seem to have produced any 
explicit description of the progressive unfolding of the world from their 
interaction as he did in the case of his account of the activity of the 
demiurge in the Timaeus. Again, the fuller exposition of the derivation 
of the world from the two opposite principles remained for his succes- 
sors. Philip Merlan summarizes the problem concerning the transition 
between the so-called ideal and the so-called real at the end of Plato’s 
career as follows:28 


The answer to the [question “in what way are ideas causes of sensibles”] 
seems to terminate in the assumption that the ideas are causes only by be- 
ing originals which are mirrored in some kind of mirror. The nature of the 
mirror itself remains largely undisclosed. On the whole we are left with the 
impression that the ideas are in no way responsible for the existence of the 
mirror and that their own existence is in no way dependent on the mirror; 
furthermore, that ideas and the mirror together are conditiones sine quibus 
non for the existence of sensibles, while it is at least controversial whether 
they are also conditiones per quas of this existence, Once they have come 
into existence, sensibles may also be said to imitate ideas; but this kind of 
causality of ideas is irrelevant in the present context. Now, if we keep the 
term “mirror,” we shall have to say that according to Aristotle this mirror is 
present already in the first sphere of being (ideas), so that there is some- 
thing like a continuous transition from the ideas to the sensibles. The same 
assumption underlay the systems of Speusippus and Xenocrates, though in- 
stead of the identity of the mirror and the different spheres of being the 
concept of analogy or similarity may appear. 


To connect this statement clearly with what has been presented above 
concerning Plato’s system, it should be understood that the term “mir- 
ror” refers to the receptacle (space, the nurse and mother of becoming of 
Timaeus 48E-52D) in which sensible phenomena are manifested and 
have their being, apprehensible, as Plato says, with “a kind of bastard 
reasoning.” 


B. The Old Academy 


The Old Academy seems to have adopted Plato’s doctrine in a form in 
which the presiding Intelligence was identified with the One or Limit, 
thus restricting the ultimate principles to a supreme pair, the One and the 


28. P. MERLAN, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
3" rev, ed., 1968), 227. 
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Unlimited or Indefinite Dyad, whose function was identical with that of 
the Limit and the Unlimited or Great and Small of the Philebus. These 
complementary principles of Limit and the Unlimited are necessary to 
the existence of any ordered system. In the transcendent world, the Dyad 
submits perfectly to the principle of order and form and thus is merely 
the cause of the multiplicity necessary to any world. But in the phe- 
nomenal, perceptible world, especially at levels below the moon, this 
ordering becomes less complete. At the lowest ontological levels, the 
unordered residue of the indefinite principle constitutes an excess of 
unmastered disorder which becomes viewed as the source of evil. 


1. Aristotle on Matter and the Dyad 


According to Aristotle (Physics 192al4-16), matter is not the principle 
of evil or the source of disorder. Privation or lack of form is a real 
force—both positive and negative—in the physical world, although 
simply as privation it may be said not to exist actually. Privation is the 
contrary of form, and change always proceeds from privation to form or 
vice versa. Although privation always occurs in some matter, it is not 
identical with matter, but can be distinguished from it, for privation is 
strictly non-being, whereas matter under the influence of form is posi- 
tive potentiality for coming-to-be, but in its own nature may rather be 
described as neutral, that is, it is a potentiality for opposites. For Aris- 
totle, although form is contrasted with privation rather than matter with 
form, the valorization of matter, which he equates with the Indefinite 
Dyad, ranges across the scale from positive potentiality and neutrality to 
indeterminacy and resistance to form. In its own nature as primary mat- 
ter, it is a neutral capacity for both of its opposites, form and privation; it 
is an “incorporeal” principle that is a capacity for body rather than sim- 
ply being body itself. As we will see, later Neopythagoreans such as 
Moderatus adopted matter—characterized by Aristotelian privation of 
form—as the source of corruptibility, worse than coming-to-be itself.?? 


29. See K. CORRIGAN, "Positive and Negative Matter in Later Platonism: The 
Uncovering of Plotinus’ dialogue with the Gnostics,” in Gnosticism and Later Pla- 
tonism: Themes, Figures, and Texts, ed. J. D. Turner and R. Majercik (SBL Sympo- 
sium Series 12; Atlanta, GA: The Society of Biblical Literature, 2001), 21-24 and 
IDEM, Plotinus' Theory of Matter-Evil and the Question of Substance: Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Alexander of Aphrodisias (Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 
Supplementa 3; Leuven: Éditions Peeters, 1996). 
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Aristotle sought to replace Plato's duality of two ultimate principles, 
the One and the Indefinite Dyad (the Unlimited, the Great and Small) 
with the pair Act and Potency (6vvayts/evepyeta) on the grounds that 
opposites cannot act on opposites in the way that Plato claimed the One 
to act upon and limit the Indefinite Dyad. Therefore the concept of the 
Indefinite Dyad must be replaced by the concept of something underly- 
ing the interaction of opposites, a substrate. This substrate, matter, is 
potentially that which it can become actually, either something or its 
opposite. Thus matter is never sheer negation or indefiniteness, but al- 
ways determined negation or indefiniteness. Indefiniteness can only be 
an accidental attribute of matter. 


2. Speusippus 


Certain of Plato's notions, particularly those of the unwritten doc- 
trines, were adopted with some basic modifications by his successors as 
leaders of the Old Academy. His nephew Speusippus eliminated Plato's 
Ideas in favor of the mathematicals, and his successor Xenocrates identi- 
fied the mathematicals completely with the Ideas. Separately from 
mathematical numbers, Plato had postulated the transcendental existence 
of ideal numbers, each existing by itself, each one essentially different 
from any other, uncombinable and incomparable with and underivable 
from anything else, standing to one another as prior and posterior, and 
having a natural order: ideal Twoness, Threeness, etc.*° It seems that 
both Speusippus and Xenocrates, not to mention Aristotle, conceived 
numbers as aggregations of abstract units or monads, the numbers with 
which one can count, add, multiply, etc. Unlike Aristotle, for whom 
numbers exist immanently in sensible things, Speusippus granted num- 
bers an existence separate from sensible things, outside of time and 
place. They are the first entities and may be known directly, unlike 
geometrical magnitudes, which are known derivatively from numbers 
(the point is like one, the line like two, the plane like three and the solid 
like four), and thus come second. Third comes the soul, which Speusip- 
pus is said to have called "the idea (i.e. form) of the all-extended," 
which seems to place it as a unitary principle of motion intermediately 


30. Cf. Phaedo 101B-C; Philebus 56D-57A; Republic VII 525C-526C; Aristotle, 
Met. XIII 1080217. In Met. XIII 1081b11-14 Aristotle says that Plato also posited 
the existence of mathematical numbers as intermediate between the ideal numbers 
and sensible things. 
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between the immutable mathematicals and the sensible realm which 
comes to be and passes away. 

According to various accounts, probably all deriving from his work 
On Pythagorean Numbers,?! Speusippus appears to have insisted upon 
five levels of being, each with its own different set of first principles: the 
One, number, geometricals, soul, and the physical world.*? Like Plato, 
he posited two highest principles of mathematical numbers, the One (Tò 
ëv, ù povás), and Multiplicity (rd mAffdos, rà TAA), a principle of 
division and magnitude. Goodness is said to be inapplicable to the One, 
since it is eternal and not the product of natural development. It is diffi- 
cult to tell whether the One, as principle (apx7) of the mathematical 
numbers which define the highest sphere of being, is merely the first of 
these numbers (the number One) or whether it is in some sense a princi- 
ple beyond being even as it is beyond goodness. Aristotle (Met. 
XIII 1083a24-25) says Speusippus posited a certain One prior to the one 
in numbers. The principle of Multiplicity may refer either to the multiple 
character of each number beyond one, or, as Aristotle seems to think, it 
may refer to a generative principle of some sort contrary to the One, in 
which the One imposes limit and quality on Multiplicity. While 
Speusippus seems to favor the image of the imposition of form on mat- 
ter, it seems clear that his thought is much influenced by the imagery of 
Timaeus A8E-52D, since he does indeed identify the second of his ulti- 
mate principles, Multiplicity, as the Receptacle. According to the 
Speusippian passage isolated by P. Merlan from lamblichus' De com- 
muni mathematica scientia (15,5-18,12 Festa), one may see how 
Speusippus posited a derivation of the world from the two ultimate prin- 
ciples of the One and Multiplicity (probably his term for Plato's Indefi- 
nite Dyad), leading to the successive generation of the realms of mathe- 
maticals, geometricals, the world soul (third level) and the physical 
world (fourth and fifth level), each arising out of their own appropriate 
Receptacle or material principle.?? 


31. Aristotle (Met. VII 1028b), the final (Latin) portion of Proclus' commentary 
on the Parmenides (Procli Comm. in Parm. interp. G. de Moerbeke, 38,31-41,10 
Klibansky, Labowsky, Anscombe), <lamblichus> Theol. arith. (82,10-85,23 de 
Falco), and perhaps lamblichus, De comm. math, (15,5-18,12 Festa). 

32. Aristotle, Met. VII 1028b18-24; XII 1075b37-1076a4. 

33. <Speusippus> apud lamblichus, De comm. math. sci. 15,5-18,12 [Festa]. See 
P. MERLAN, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
3" rev. ed., 1968), 96-140. L. TARAN, Speusippus of Athens: A Critical Study with a 
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Of mathematical numbers one must posit two primary and highest princi- 
ples, the One—which ought not even to be called being, because of its 
simplicity and status as principle of all that is, a principle not yet existing 
in the same way as those things of which it is the principle—and another 
principle, that of Multiplicity, which by itself furnishes discontinuity and, 
to describe its nature as fittingly as possible, we would declare to be like a 
completely moist and pliable Matter (Uypd tut mavrámaot kai ebmAaóet 
ún). From these, the One and the principle of Multiplicity, results the pri- 
mary class [i.e. numbers], since numbers are constituted from both of these 
principles by virtue of a certain persuasive necessity (Timaeus 48A). And it 
is fitting that this nature [Multiplicity] be responsible for a discrete proces- 
sion of the numbers, and for ascribing to each number all discontinuity and 
magnitude as is universally admitted, and that the limiting principle, even 
the One, as the undifferentiated and indivisible confirming principle, im- 
pose the quality of each of the numbers [i.e. Multiplicity provides infinite 
increase, discreteness and magnitude, while the One imposes limit and 
quality]. It is equally not fitting to attribute evil or ugliness to such a thing 
by virtue of being by itself the cause of magnitude and division, and also of 
increase; not even in the case of other things are we accustomed to attribute 
such a thing to an evil lot; sometimes when the great is mixed with a cer- 
tain quality we would rightly say that is the cause of something magnifi- 
cent and generous, so that it would be far from appropriate to call it (Mul- 
tiplicity) evil. 


Now if indeed one happens to praise the nature of the One on account of 
its self-sufficiency and its being the cause of certain beautiful aspects of 
numbers, how illogical it would be to say that something [the cause of 
Multiplicity] naturally receptive of such a thing [the One] is evil or ugly, 
for it still would not at all follow that it be responsible for beauty or ugli- 
ness, since that which is receptive of something praiseworthy must itself be 
considered praiseworthy. Let us therefore conceive it [the cause of Multi- 


Collection of the Related Texts and Commentary (Philosophia antiqua 39. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1981), 86-107, has seriously questioned Merlan's attribution of this pas- 
sage to Speusippus, claiming it stems rather from an anonymous pre-Iamblichean 
author who culled Aristotle’s Metaphysics for doctrines about principles, mathe- 
maticals, being, goodness, beauty, and evil to support his own philosophical belicfs. 
Speusippus himself derived neither numbers, which were collections of eternally 
existing monads, nor magnitudes from first principles. Nevertheless, as J. DILLON 
argues, the passage certainly presents a cosmology highly compatible with what can 
be gathered from Aristotle’s own very allusive accounts of Speusippus’ doctrine; as 
Aristotle makes clear elsewhere, Speusippus certainly held the One and Multiplicity 
as the principles of mathematicals and that there was a plurality of material princi- 
ples (“Speusippus and Iamblichus,” Phronesis XXIX [1984], 325-332, reprinted in 
The Golden Chain: Studies in the Development of Platonism and Christianity 
[Hampshire, GB: Variorum, 1990)). 
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plicity] as a (primal) principle. Nor ought The One to be called either beau- 
tiful or good, since it is beyond even the beautiful and good. As nature pro- 
ceeds further from the things at the origin [cf. Arist. Met. 1091a35], there 
first appears Beauty, and second, at an even further distance from the 
things containing the elements, the Good [i.e. beauty appears in numbers 
and the good at the third rank of entities]. 


Moreover, the prime Receptacle and magnitude, or whatever one ought to 
call it, copies the form of the numbers, on the one hand probably indefinite 
in quantity, and on the other hand somehow definite in form by receiving 
the contribution of the One. Therefore positing a single, unlimited Matter 
and Receptacle for everything, it would be unreasonable not to expect that, 
since the form of the One imposing itself on it is everywhere homogene- 
ous, exactly the same things and classes of thing would result. As a result, 
all classes of thing would be numbers, since we would be unable to posit 
any cause of differentiation according to which at one stage the nature of 
numbers was produced, and then [at another] that of lines, planes and sol- 
ids, instead of always the same class, since they would have to arise from 
the same principles combining in the same way [i.e. there must exist more 
than one receptacle or material principle or everything would be number; 
cf. Aristotle, Mer. II 1001b19-25]. 


But if one supposes the first cause of all multiplicity and magnitude is sin- 
gle, yet provided with many differences on account of which it gives rise to 
many different kinds of entity throughout all of nature—even if the One 
remained similar to itself throughout and did not ever show clearly its na- 
ture on account of the density of matter, as would a single shape in ran- 
domly scattered pieces of wood—even if these things would not logically 
apply to it (the One), one would be equally wrong to divide the primal (ma- 
terial) element into so many differences, especially having gone through all 
these examples; for an element is everywhere the simplest thing.... For this 
reason I posit lines and solids and surfaces of spaces. First, therefore, is the 
material of numbers, second that of lines and planes and solid figures. And 
likewise of the other mathematicals, whichever and of whatever sort reason 
might find, suitable receptacles must be presupposed. 


So let this hold for us: the elements from which numbers derive are not yet 
either beautiful or good, but from the union of the One and the cause of 
Multiplicity, Matter, there arises number, and among these primal things 
there (first) appears being and beauty. Next in order, from the elements of 
lines there appears the geometrical essence, in which there is likewise be- 
ing and beauty, in which there is nothing ugly or evil. At the furthest lev- 
els, the fourth and fifth [perhaps the third being the world soul, the fourth, 
the sensible world, and the fifth, perhaps some lowest inert sphere], which 
are assembled from the final elements, evil arises, not proactively, but by 
default and a failure to master certain aspects of the natural realm 
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[cf. Aristotle, Mer. XIII 1078a31-b6]. (Iamblichus, De communi mathe- 
matica scientia 15,5-18,12 Festa) 


From the union of the One and the cause of Multiplicity (Matter) arises 
Number, beginning with a lower one called a monad, and it is in this 
realm that Beauty first appears. In succession there arises out of the 
point (corresponding to the monad in the realm of numbers) the geomet- 
rical realm (1 is the point, 2 the line, 3 the triangle, and 4 the pyramid) 
in which there is both Being and Beauty. Then comes the World Soul, 
“the Idea of the everywhere extended" and first principle of motion, in 
which there is virtue and vice. Finally the physical realm arises from the 
projection of soul upon the lowest level of matter. 

Of course, since both numbers and geometricals are eternal and im- 
mutable, such generation is not temporal evolution, but merely an intel- 
ligible or logical relation of causal priority and posteriority. At each of 
the five levels of being, a masculine principle of unity interacts with a 
feminine principle of plurality. The first principle of number would then 
act upon the matter (the original Multiplicity as modified by the action 
of the One) corresponding to it. This union in turn produces geome- 
tricals (lines, plane figures, and solids). This third level of entity pro- 
duces, out of the first principle of geometricals (the point) and its corre- 
sponding Matter (an unnamed principle of plurality among magnitudes, 
perhaps something like dimensionality) the Soul, which sets the geomet- 
rical level in motion, and hence acquires the definition “the Idea of the 
omnidimensionally extended" (Fr. 40 Lang). The process is repeated 
again at an (unidentified) fourth and fifth level presumably to produce 
physical entities, animate and inanimate respectively. The material prin- 
ciple, therefore, has five different manifestations at each level of being; 
Speusippus apparently connected primal Multiplicity (the Unlimited, or 
Great-and Small of Plato's oral teaching) with the Receptacle of the 
Timaeus, (cf. Aristotle, Physics 209b35 ff.), by postulating the same 
(female) creative principle manifesting itself at a series of levels, alter- 
ing its nature as a receptacle according to the level of the formative 
agent that acts upon it. In this way, lower realms of being contain first 
principles of both unity and diversity which sustain an analogy with the 
first principles of the next higher realm. It seems that each unitary prin- 
ciple combines or interacts with a principle of plurality on its own level 
to produce its members. This replication of principles of unity and di- 
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versity on successively lower levels seems to be original to Speusip- 
pus.34 


3. Xenocrates 


Xenocrates, probably acquainted with Plato on the one hand and Zeno 
and Epicurus on the other, succeeded Speusippus to the headship of the 
Academy in 339 BCE. According to Aëtius (1, 7, 30 = frg. 15 Heinze 
apud Stobaeus, Anthologium 1, 1.29b,44-48 p. 46 Wachsmuth), he held 
as first principles a first and second God: “the monad and dyad are both 
gods, the first one being male plays the role of father, ruling in heaven; 


34. Whether or not the De communi mathematica scientia passage is authentic, 
Speusippus—as Aristotle confirms—posited a series of material principles responsi- 
ble for the appearance of multiplicity at each successively lower realm, beginning at 
the intelligible realm of the mathematicals, then at the level of the geometricals, and 
appearing finally in the lowest two realms, where the persuasive necessity character- 
izing the upper levels begins increasingly to master the lower levels, a notion bor- 
dering on Plotinus" notion of the gradual privation of the power of the good at each 
successively lower level. This tendency to regard evil not as something existing 
positively, but rather as something negative and a failure is also to be found in Aris- 
totle (Phys. 199a30-b7), where he explains that evil results when the eidetic nature 
does not fully master the hyletic nature; monsters (including women!) result from a 
dissimilarity to their male parent. Merlan (From Platonism to Neoplatonism [The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 3 rev. ed., 1968], 123-125) has pointed out that all Plato- 
nists strive to explain the origin of plurality and all tend to regard it as an evil devel- 
opment. While Speusippus and presumably Plato attributed it to the interaction of 
two opposed principles, Plotinus preferred to explain plurality as due either to an 
involuntary and necessary overflowing of the One, or as due to a kind of voluntary, 
even audacious (Tóìpa, dmóoacis) falling away (méceLv, TTGpa) of a lower from 
a higher principle. On a number of points Speusippus proves to have moved toward 
doctrines characteristic of Plotinus and other Neoplatonists. His characterization of 
the One as “not even being” strongly suggests the notion of a One which is beyond 
being. On analogy with the De communi mathematica scientia passage’s claim that 
the One is above being and not evil, Merlan (disputed by Taran, Speusippus of Ath- 
ens, op. cit., supra, 96, n. 433) suggests that the particular originality of Speusippus 
seems to consist in his having described the principle of multitude, said not to be 
evil, as likewise above—although ultimately responsible for—non-being (just as the 
One is beyond being). Sharing with the One the condition of being neither good nor 
evil, it is presumably beyond value as well. Of course, there is also much in Speu- 
sippus’ thought that is traditionally Old Academic: the principle of Multiplicity is 
characterized by Speusippus as a receptacle (bmoôoxń) and as receptive to the One, 
after the doctrine of Timaeus 48E-52D, and also as Matter (An), which is not Plato’s 
term, but rather that of Aristotle. That Multiplicity also contributes indefiniteness in 
quantity seems also Platonic, from the doctrine of Plato's *oral teaching" on the 
Good. 
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he calls it Zeus, the odd, and mind, who for him is the first god. The 
other one, female, as a mother to the gods, rules over the realm beneath 
heaven; she in his opinion is the soul of the universe.” But surely the 
cosmic soul cannot be a first principle, for Aëtius (1, 3, 23 = frg. 28 
Heinze apud Stobaeus, Anthologium 1, 10.12, 20-21 p. 123 Wachsmuth) 
also reports that he said “the whole consists of the one and of the ever- 
flowing, calling matter everflowing because it is the principle of plural- 
ity." According to Plutarch (De anima procreatione in Timaeo 1012D- 
E), Xenocrates interprets the construction of the cosmic soul in Ti- 
maeus 35A1-5 as a combination of the indivisible and divisible essences 
(dp.épto Tos ovoia = TÒ Ev and peproTÀ oUo(a = TÒ mAfjgos = dóp.oros 
vás), which gives rise to the Dyad as the first of the numbers. Numbers 
are then derived from the imposition of Limit on the Dyad through the 
agency of the One. Aetius says this Dyad is the World Soul, but as Dil- 
lon? suggests, he must be conflating entities somehow, since for Xeno- 
crates the Indefinite Dyad is an evil and disorderly (de(vaos, “ever- 
flowing") principle, which the World Soul is not. Rather this Dyad, as 
the first of the numbers, is stable (dk(vnros); only when it is combined 
with the principles Sameness (tavt6v) and Difference (Tò érepov 
understood as a principle of movement) does it become a cosmic soul 
capable of Rest and Movement, a self-moving number (iuxfjs Tv 
ovoiav dpi0uóv abtov id éavrob kwobuevov, De anima proc. 
1012D3-4). Thus one might assume that Xenocrates posited a Monad 
and Indefinite Dyad from which the World Soul, as Definite Dyad, 
arises. The World Soul is located at the Moon, below which is the realm 
of Hades, the abode of daemons. 

The realm of numbers exists separately from sensibles; all the ideas 
are comprised of numbers (one may call them “idea-numbers”), under- 
stood to be mathematical numbers, composites of units capable of un- 
dergoing mathematical operations® It is possible that Xenocrates 
thought these numbers or ideas to be contained in the divine Intellect, or 
at least in a supracelestial place (frg. 5 Heinze). This would make 
Xenocrates the first to propose a conceptualist theory of ideas: rather 
than Plato's and Speusippus' realist view of the ideas as objects of 


35. DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 26. 

36. Aristotle, Met. VII 1028b,24-27; XIII 1080b23-30; XIII 1083b2; XIII 
1086a5-11; XIII 1086b1-8; Themistius, Jn Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis 11,20- 
27. 
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thought external to the thinking mind, Xenocrates seems to place the 
ideas, as both the content of the supreme monadic Mind and the objects 
of its thought, within that Mind. While the ideal numbers, completely 
assimilated to the Ideas, were associated with the first God as Intellect 
and Monad, the numbers of ordinary calculation, as well as the elements 
of geometry, were associated with the World Soul. Aristotle (Met. XIII 
1085a) may have Xenocrates in mind when he says that some followers 
of Plato derive lines, planes and solids from numbers conceived as spe- 
cies of the Great and Small: lines from the Long and Short, planes from 
the Broad and Narrow, and solids from the Deep and Shallow. Dillon 
suggests that each successive geometrical principle was taken on by the 
fluidity of the Indefinite Dyad to produce the principle of the next 
level;?? so at least at a level below that of the ultimate principles, Xeno- 
crates seems to show some agreement with Speusippus. In any case, 
Xenocrates seems to have effected a synthesis between Plato, for whom 
the highest realities are Forms, and Speusippus, for whom the highest 
realities were numbers and mathematical magnitudes; only after these 
comes the cosmic soul. 

As Mind, the Monad is rational and intelligible, while the cosmic soul 
exercises merely opinion and perception, “an irrational entity requiring 
informing and intelligizing at the hand of the Monad.”38 Where might 
Xenocrates have derived this association of the cosmic soul with duality 
and irrationality? Although in Laws X (896D-904B) Plato hints at the 
existence of a separate evil or irrational cosmic soul, he nowhere explic- 
itly portrays a division of the cosmic soul into rational and irrational 
components. But in the Timaeus he clearly portrays its division into a 
higher and a lower level, that of the Same and that of the Other. They 
are distinguished respectively by the sphere of the ever uniform versus 
the sphere of becoming, and the sphere of Mind and knowledge versus 
that of opinion and belief (Timaeus 37A-C). Citing Philo's de Decalogo 
103, M. Baltes?? has called attention to the striking resemblance 


37. DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 28. 

38. DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 26. 

39. Philo, de Decalogo 103: “The heaven has been framed out of the indivisible 
nature and the divisible (Tim. 35A); to the indivisible has been allotted the primal, 
highest and undeviating revolution presided over by the monad; to the divisible, a 
[revolution] secondary in power and rank, subordinated to the hebdomad, which, 
having been divided by a sixfold partition, has produced the seven so-called plan- 
ets.” See M. BALTES, "Zur Theologie des Xenokrates,” in Knowledge of God in the 
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between Philo’s notion of the monad and hebdomad as overseers of the 
spheres of the fixed stars and planets respectively, to the similar function 
of the monadic Mind and the dyadic world soul in the theology of 
Xenocrates. Perhaps this is only an instance of Philo’s bipartitioning of 
the Logos into a higher, noetic level and a lower, demiurgic level. If this 
is true, why does Philo concentrate on the hebdomadal division of the 
world soul, while Xenocrates stresses a dyadic division of the world 
soul? The solution might be found in their respective interpretations of 
Timaeus 35A-36D, where three divisions are described: a twofold 
division of the substance of the world soul into the circles of the Same 
and the Other (Timaeus 36B6-D7), and two other sevenfold divisions, 
one dividing this substance into seven parts (1:2:3:4:9:8:27; Timaeus 
25B4-C2), and another a division of “the movement of the other” 
(Satépou dopdá) into seven circles (Timaeus 36D1-7). The division of 
these parts into two sequences of numbers,‘° and the division of the 
entire soul substance into two strips placed cross-wise to each other 
(Timaeus 36B6-D1) may have encouraged subsequent interpreters to 
view the cosmic soul as either a dyad (Xenocrates, Philo, Numenius, 
Plutarch) or as a hebdomad (Posidonius apud Theon of Smyrna, 
Expos. 103.16, Macrobius, Jn somnium Scipionis 1.6.45).*! Thus the 
Timaeus itself may very well have provided a precedent for the notion of 
the dyadic (as well as hebdomadal) nature of the cosmic soul or Logos. 
Another possible basis for the association of the world soul with irra- 
tionality may lie in Timaeus (52D-53A). Plato there ascribes a certain 
disorderly movement to the receptacle, caused by a disequilibrium of 
certain unbalanced powers (hot, cold, moist, dry) and passions that enter 
into it. This movement, compared to that of a winnowing basket, sepa- 


Graeco-Roman World, ed. R. Van den Broek et al. (Études préliminaires aux reli- 
gions orientales dans l'Empire Romain 112; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988), 52-54. 

40. An even (1,2,4,8) and an odd (1,3,9,27), comprising respectively "the move- 
ment of the other" and “the movement of the same" in Timaeus 35B4-C2. See the 
application of these notions in Marsanes, discussed in Chapter 14. 

41. Thus the hebdomad, which Philo calls (Dec. 102), “the virgin among the 
numbers, the essentially motherless (cf. Timaeus 37C6-7), the most akin to and 
principle of the Monad” (9) povddos oiketorárn Kai dpxfis), and which could cos- 
mologically signify the number of the planets, and metaphysically signify the uni- 
tary nature of God, could take on a greater importance within the first decad than 
any other number except the monad: “through [the hebdomad] is best given the 
revelation of the Father and Maker of All, for in it, as in a mirror, the mind has a 
vision of God as acting and creating the world and governing all that is" (Opif. 117). 
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rates this proto-matter into light and heavy qualities, vestiges (xvn) 
which the demiurge will shape into the four elements by means of geo- 
metrical forms and numbers. This disorderly movement, unlike the per- 
fectly circular and rational movement of the cosmic soul, is an irrational 
rectilinear motion in the six directions (cf. Timaeus 34A, 43B, 48A), and 
causes the lighter qualities to be separated from the heavier ones. Since 
motion can only be caused by soul, it thus appears that the contents of 
the receptacle in fact constitute an irrational aspect of the soul, perhaps 
related to the movement of the Other unchecked by the rational move- 
ment of the Same, wandering, like the soul of a newborn infant, in all 
the six directions (Timaeus 43B, 43D). Even though Plato does not ex- 
plicitly introduce an irrational soul in the Timaeus, surely these features 
of the receptacle would constitute a basis for the division of the cosmic 
soul into a higher, rational, component, and a lower, irrational, compo- 
nent. One might add to this also a tendency to identify this precosmic 
disorder with the disorderly movement of a pre-existent but evil world 
soul as derived from the tenth book of Plato's Laws (896 D-897D). 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, then, seem to be fairly clear about the 
source of evil. In one way or another, evil is associated or identified 
with the substratum of physical things. However, Plato himself envis- 
aged the possibility of an evil world soul responsible for the evils of the 
physical world (for example, Laws X 896D-897D; 898B; 904A-C; 
cf. Epinomis 988D-E) and toyed with the notion of Forms of evil.? 
Even if there are good grounds for supposing that Plato rejecied these 
possibilities, nonetheless it is very easy to see how the problem of con- 
necting the irrational disorders of the receptacle or substratum to form 
and to the soul would become so acute for the subsequent history of 
philosophy and especially for the later Middle Platonic tradition. 


II. THE OLD PYTHAGOREANS 


While these notions provide a good picture of the Platonism of the Old 
Academy, it is interesting to note that Speusippus and Xenocrates credit 


42. See J. N. FINDLAY, Plato. The Written and Unwritten Doctrines, (New York: 
Humanities Press, 1974), 42-5; 416. 
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the inspiration behind these conceptions not to Plato, but to Pythagoras. 
W. Burkert attributes this phenomenon to a number of factors.43 

In the Timaeus the spokesman is an Italiote, and among such people 
were Pythagoreans; in the Cratylus some of the etymologizing seems to 
be Pythagorean; and in the Philebus Plato tries to resolve the relation 
between the one and the many in terms of Pythagorean number and 
harmonic theory as well as the divinely inspired pair of opposites Limit 
and Unlimited (not Indefinite Dyad!). The Socratic circle included hear- 
ers of the Pythagorean Philolaus, and Plato's friendship with the Py- 
thagorean Archytas is attested in the Seventh Letter. The later biogra- 
phers (Diogenes Laertius, Vitae II.6) state that after the death of 
Socrates, Plato initially withdrew, along with other disciples of Socrates, 
first to Megara and to Eucleides in particular, who had already equated 
the One and the Good. Indeed the main background for Plato's ontology 
is clearly the Eleatic doctrines of Parmenides who, together with the 
“Eleatic Stranger," plays a major role in Plato's dialogues, and it seems 
that Megarians continued this line of thought. After this Plato went to 
Italy to see the Pythagorean philosophers Philolaus and Eurytus. 
Speusippus and Xenocrates also, accompanying Plato on his third Sicil- 
ian journey, most likely met Pythagoreans there. 

Both the Pythagoreans and the Eleatics were immanentists, conceiv- 
ing existing things as sensible, not transcendent. On the other hand, in 
the Platonic Academy, with its interest in transcendental entities, it 
seems that to a certain extent the influence of Socrates had receded into 
the background, having been replaced by a deepening interest in 
mathematics and immanentist Pythagorean number speculation to solve 
the increasingly perplexing problem of the relationship of the transcen- 
dent Ideas to one another. 

Yet, as Burkert shows, Plato's philosophy, and that of his disciples in 
the Old Academy, was not Pythagorean, no matter how much they may 
have believed it was. The only authentic representative of ancient Pytha- 
goreanism known to the Academy was Philolaus, a younger con- 
temporary of Socrates. He was the first Pythagorean to break with tradi- 
tion and publish writings revealing Pythagorean doctrine. Furthermore, 
these writings, of which only a few doxographical citations remain to- 
day, but which certainly were available in the fourth century, were most 


43. The following observations are based on W. BURKERT, Pythagoreanism, 28- 
52; 83-96; 218-238. 
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likely the source for Aristotle's (polemical) expositions of Pythagorean 
teaching. These constitute the only fairly complete extant summary of 
ancient Pythagoreanism that distinguishes it from the doctrine of Plato 
and the Old Academicians. 

The doctrine of ancient (pre-Academic) *Pythagoreans" (not of “Py- 
thagoras") as reconstructed from Aristotle by Burkert, is as follows: like 
Plato, they accepted numbers as the basic principles of things. But 
whereas Plato separated the numbers as transcendent Ideas from the 
sensible realm and may even have set between these two realms the 
separate realm of the geometricals, for the Pythagoreans, the numbers 
are immanent and corporeal: things “are” or “consist” of numbers. Their 
units possess magnitude and extension. 

The old Pythagoreans conceived the elements of numbers to be the 
Odd, functioning as Limit (mepás), and the Even, which is Unlimited 
(ametpia), a primeval cosmic opposition. Represented as rows of peb- 
bles, the even number is female, having in its middle a space capable of 
reception, while the odd number is male, having a middle member with 
procreative power. From these two primeval principles, Unlimited (even 
and female) being drawn in and limited by Limit (odd and male), arises 
the One (ëv). Even though this terminology bears a superficial resem- 
blance to Plato’s term the “indefinite” or “unlimited” dyad, the old Py- 
thagorean system was rather different from Plato’s. Plato posited a dy- 
adic entity, the Indefinite Dyad (adptatos Suds) derived from the great- 
and-small, rather than the non-dyadic “Unlimited” of the Pythagoreans, 
which was part of the world, and which they conceived to have been 
“breathed in” by the heaven to distinguish one thing from another. Inso- 
far as Plato’s One was derived from older Pythagorean speculation, it 
can be seen to share in the opposition between its two Pythagorean par- 
ents; it is simultaneously even and odd, and therefore bisexual. In 
Plato’s thought, the Unlimited becomes a Two (female) as the One 
penetrates it, much as, according to ancient medical speculations, the 
seed in the womb “breathes in” the air and is divided by it. 

Burkert compares this to Hippocratic medical speculation and to the 
ancient cosmogony of the separation of heaven and earth, and even more 
specifically to the cosmogony of the Orphic *Rhapsodies."^^ In the be- 
ginning was a boundless chaos in which there arose a bubble whose 


44. Damascius, Dub. et sol. 1.316,18-319,7 Ruelle, which Burkert would attribute 
to Apion, and correct by eliminating the primacy of Chronos. 
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surface became harder by taking in the surrounding tvedpa. This glitter- 
ing sphere is the cosmic egg, in which developed the winged bisexual 
Phanes, who broke the egg and “first appeared" in brilliance.45 The two 
halves of the egg harmoniously formed the two firmaments, with Phanes 
reigning at the boundaries of the heaven, and the realms of the world 
and its ten perfect heavenly bodies circling the central fire arising from 
the procreative content of the egg. Thus pre-Socratic Pythagorean cos- 
mology is an arithmological transposition of Orphic cosmogony. The 
Pythagorean numbers, especially the first four of the tetractys, form the 
harmonic ratios of the music of the heavenly spheres and take on certain 
properties: 1 is mind, 2 opinion, 3 the whole, 4 or 9 “justice,” 5 “mar- 
riage,” 7 is “opportune time" (kaípos), and 10 or 6 is “perfect.”4° Fi- 
nally, the Pythagoreans developed their primal pair of opposites, Limit 
and Unlimited, into a table of ten opposites arranged in two columns of 
cognates:47 


Limit Unlimited 
Odd Even 

One Multiplicity 
Right Left 

Male Female 
Resting Moving 
Straight Crooked 
Light Darkness 
Good Bad 

Square Oblong 


Burkert observes that these opposites form a point of continuous transi- 
tion between Pythagoreanism and the Platonism of the Old Academy. 
What Plato borrowed from the Pythagoreans was principally the pair 
Limit-Unlimited and a certain emphasis on number and proportion as 


45. Cf. the Sethian Gnostic figure of Protophanes, perfect male Mind in the Acon 
of Barbelo. 

46. Cf. the similar numerology in Marsanes (X 32,5-33,9) and ps-lamblichus’ 
Theologoumena arithmeticae discussed in Chapter 14. 

47. Aristotle, Met. I 986a22-26: érepo 6€ rüv abrüv roUruv Tas dpxàs éka 
Aéyovaww elvat Tas KATA cavcrotx(av Aeyopévas, mépas [kai] dmetpov, TEpLTTOV 
[kai] dprtov, ëv [kai] mAfj9os, 6e&óv [kai] dp. repóv, dppev [kai] OfAv, "jpeuotv 
[kai] Kivotpevov, eùðù [kai] KkapmóXov, das [kai] akóros, áya0óv [Kai] kakóv, 
TeTpá'yovov [Kal] érepóunkes* 
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the principle of cosmic order. For the immanent "Unlimited" Plato sub- 
stituted the transcendent Indefinite Dyad to express the continuous in- 
definiteness on either side of the scale between great-and-small, more- 
and-less, etc. 

This doctrine was proposed as a transcendental solution to the Par- 
menidean-Eleatic problem of the relationship between pure and stable 
being, which is One, and the “unthinkable” world of plurality and be- 
coming we all observe. The generative character of Pythagorean 
mathematics applied to a stage-by-stage movement from 1)the tran- 
scendent, ultimate One to 2) the transcendent numbers, to 3) the har- 
monic proportions of the living World Soul which animates the heav- 
enly and earthly bodies below it. This dynamic scheme of derivation 
broke through the inflexibility of the Eleatic system. The order of stable 
being can be expressed by the One and the Dyad and the ideas by the 
ideal numbers. Change is gradually introduced by the animated World 
Soul harmonized by numerical proportion and forced into motion by the 
opposition of Sameness and Difference. The elements of the physical 
world are generated by plane or solid geometrical figures bound together 
and set in motion by the Soul. 

While there was a book by Philolaus used by Aristotle, there was no 
book by Pythagoras. Plato most likely picked up Pythagorean doctrine 
from Archytas. Yet Plato's immediate disciples, in their exposition of 
the Timaeus and of the derivation system worked out by Plato and them- 
selves in the Old Academy, attributed all this doctrine to the “ancients.” 
Indeed they attributed it to Pythagoras himself, simply skipping over the 
century and a half that separated them from Pythagoras as well as the 
work of more contemporary Pythagoreans such as Eurytas, Archytas and 
Philolaus. 

Burkert suggests that this apparent defection from the name of Plato 
in favor of that of Pythagoras may have owed to the spirit of the con- 
temporary Pythagoreans with whom they and Plato associated, and who 
similarly ascribed their own thought completely to Pythagoras. Thus 
Speusippus, Xenocrates and the other Academicians except Aristotle 
likewise saw their own and their master's work as a continuation of 
Pythagoreanism. And this interpretation became dominant in the doxo- 
graphies of the later tradition, which likewise saw Pythagoras only 
through the eyes of Plato and the old Academy. The Old Academicians 
produced for posterity convenient summaries of their Platonism under 
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the name of Pythagoras, while the authentic Pythagorean doctrine pre- 
sented by Aristotle, scattered throughout his works and presented in 
polemical fashion, was ignored. Thus the Platonic metaphysical specula- 
tion worked out by the generation of Plato's immediate successors under 
the name of Pythagoras carried the day. 

After the death of Plato (427-347 BCE), this tradition continued 
through successive heads of the Academy, Speusippus (407-313), Xeno- 
crates (396-314), and Polemon (350-267), until in 265 BCE Arcesilaus 
(318-242), succeeded by Bion and Carneades (213-129), turned the 
Academy from the *dogmatism" of metaphysical speculation towards 
the skepticism of Pyrrho (365-270) and Timon (320-230). The “New 
Academy" justified this move as a revival of the Socratic method. 

Naturally at this time *Pythagoras" (i.e. Plato) lost his authority and, 
along with him, all his and the Old Academy's mathematical and meta- 
physical work was rejected as non-Academic. Such of this metaphysical 
Platonism as survived in the *underground" outside the Middle or New 
Academy was somehow kept alive, but under the name of Pythagoras, 
with the ironic result that by the second century CE some thinkers could 
call Plato and his disciples plagiarists of Pythagoras. Thus, as Burkert 
observes, a fairly exact transcript of Plato’s lecture “On the Good” is 
presented by Sextus Empiricus (160-210 CE; Adv. math. X.248-284) in 
the context of a skeptical refutation of Pythagoras which cites the Plato 
of the exoteric dialogues (the Phaedo) at length against “Pythagoras.” 

Indeed, as Burkert notes, in just as unhistorical a way, when Antio- 
chus of Ascalon (130-68 BCE) led the Academy away from the leader- 
ship of the skeptic Philo of Larissa (head from 110-88) back to “dog- 
matic" ways, skeptics like Aenesidemus (100-40) and Sextus Empiricus 
(150-170 CE) sought a new founder instead of Plato or Socrates to whom 
they might trace the origins of the skeptical tradition of the New Acad- 
emy, and found such a one in Pyrrho. 


CHAPTER NINE 


MIDDLE PLATONIC SPECULATION ON FIRST PRINCIPLES 


We continue this survey of Platonic metaphysics with some observa- 
tions about selected Middle Platonic, Neopythagorean, and, in Chap- 
ter 10, Neoplatonic metaphysical doctrines that are reflected in the 
Sethian Gnostic texts and doctrines that will be treated in beginning in 
Chapter 12. These observations are not intended to be complete or sys- 
tematic, but are limited to features that help to place the Sethian texts in 
the context of later Greek philosophy. 


I. THE REVIVAL OF PLATONISM IN THE FIRST CENTURY BCE 


After the time of Polemon (350-267 BCE), the Academy turned away 
from metaphysical speculation altogether. This so-called “New Acad- 
emy” justified this move as a revival of the Socratic method. All the 
mathematical and metaphysical work of Plato and the Old Academy was 
rejected as non-Platonic and due to Pythagorean contamination. Al- 
though the Academy turned back to dogmatism under Antiochus, in 
88 BCE its members, along with other philosophers who had disapproved 
of the alliance of Athens with Mithridates III against Rome, fled the city 
as Mithridates approached. Philo of Larissa, the last head of the Acad- 
emy, went to Rome, and Antiochus of Ascalon, the present head, went 
by way of Rome to Alexandria and there broke with Philo.! During 
Sulla's siege on disloyal Athens in 87-86 BCE, the buildings and library 
of the Academy were destroyed. With this event, the institutional history 
of the Academy, with its nearly unbroken oral tradition and succession 
of scholarchs descending from Plato—as well as that of the other Athe- 
nian schools, the Lyceum of the Peripatetics, the Porch of the Stoics, 
and the Garden of the Epicureans—came to an end, and would only be 
formally reestablished by the emperor Marcus Aurelius in 176 CE. For 
the next century, the Platonic and other philosophical schools were 


1. See H. DÓRRIE, “Die Erneuerung des Platonismus im ersten Jahrhundert vor 
Christus," in Le Néoplatonisme: Colloques internationaux du Centre nationale de la 
recherche scientifique, Royaumont 9-13 juin 1969 (Paris: Éditions du CNRS, 1971), 
17-28. 
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spread throughout the towns and cities of the Mediterranean basin; their 
principal occupation now became that of commenting on the authorita- 
tive texts descending from the founders. In the case of the Middle Plato- 
nists, the principal text demanding such commentary was Plato's Ti- 
maeus.? 

When Cicero visited Athens six years later he found the Philo and An- 
tiochus back in Athens teaching in the Ptolemaeion gymnasium. Philo 
was professing the skeptic doctrine of the last 180 years, while Antio- 
chus, having taken up with Old Academic doctrine through the eyes of 
Aristotle and Polemon, was teaching virtually the same thing as a brand 
of Stoicism under the name of original Platonism. He seems to have 
identified the Demiurge and World Soul of Plato’s Timaeus with the 
Stoic Pneuma-Logos, and the Ideas constituting the paradigm of the 
Living Being with the Aóyot oneppaTıkoi comprising the intellect of the 
Stoic Logos. In doing this, he may have originated the Middle Platonic 
notion of the Ideas as the thoughts of God (although Plato himself, the 
Old Academy and Xenocrates, Aristotle and the Peripatetic tradition, 
Alcimus, the Neopythagoreans, Posidonius, Antiochus, Varro, Eudorus, 
and Arius Didymus have been credited with this development). Thus it 
is possible that the concept of the ideas as the thoughts of God emerges 
from a reconciliation between the Timaeus and Stoicism.* 

H. Dórrie has stressed the centrality of the Timaeus in the revival of 
Platonism in the first century BCE.? It offered to people like Cicero and 
his contemporaries a cosmology that explained, indeed revealed, the 
supreme cause of the world as a divine and paternal figure who had 
made it as good as possible a copy of his own divine thoughts. Such a 
doctrine was much more attractive to the popular religious sentiment of 
the time, inseminated by many Pythagorean and other apocryphal 
works, than was the dry moralism and rather immanentist and mechani- 
cal cosmology of the Stoics, not to mention the tough-minded non- 
theistic atomism and ascetic moralism of the Epicureans. 


2. Thus L. BRISSON, "Qualche aspetto della storia del Platonismo," Elenchos 20 
(1999), 145-169, here 156-157. 

3. For a review see R. JONES, "The Ideas as the Thoughts of God," Classical 
Philology 21 (1926), 317-326. 

4. See A. RiCH, "The Platonic Ideas as the Thoughts of God," Mnemosyne. 4, 7 
(1954), 125-126. 

5. H. DÓRRIE, “Le renouveau du platonisme à l'époque de Cicéron," Revue de 
Philosophie et de Théologie 8 (1974), 13-29. 
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In time, this Platonist Bible, as well as its imitations, was read by eve- 
ryone who was able. In distinction to the eternal world cycles of Stoi- 
cism and the traditional Greek dogma of the eternity of the universe at 
home in the other philosophical schools, the Timaeus, when read liter- 
ally, revealed, like the doctrine of the Jews, a once-for-all act of creation 
by a divine craftsman according to a definite plan. According to this 
reading, there were three primal principles of all things: God, Ideas or 
Model, and Matter. God was identified with the Good from the Republic 
and the demiurge from the Timaeus. The Model is the intelligible 
Forms, understood as his thoughts, which God contemplates to give 
order to disorderly Matter. 

Varro (116-28 BCE), the most learned Roman of his day, found in the 
Capitoline trinity of Jove, Juno and Minerva the three Platonic causes 
(heaven = “that by which"; earth = “that from which"; and the exem- 
plary ideas = “that according to which," apud Augustine, De civ. dei 
VII.128); he even took this as a revelation emanating from the sanctuary 
of the Cabiri at Samothrace.$ In like spirit, Cicero, in his translation of 
the Timaeus, substituted his friend Publius Nigidius Figulus (98- 
45 BCE), the next most learned Roman of his day after Varro, for Plato's 
man from Italy. Nigidius was a principal reviver of Pythagoreanism in 
his day, perhaps having become acquainted with it through Alexander 
Polyhistor, a Greek scholar taken slave at the end of the Mithridatic war 
in 82 and given citizenship by Sulla. 


II. NEOPYTHAGOREAN PLATONISM 


From the third century BCE onwards, apocryphal Pythagorean writings 
in the name of Pythagoras, Brotinus, Archytas, Eurytos, Occelus, Ti- 
maeus Locrus and even Pythagoras’ wife Theano and many others be- 
gan to make their appearance, claiming both Old Academic and Peripa- 
tetic philosophy for Pythagoras' own. Numenius (frgs. 24-28 des Places) 
in the mid-second century CE did precisely this. Later Pythagoreanism, 
commonly referred to as Neopythagoreanism, could, as Burkert says, be 
defined as Old Academic Platonism with the Socratic and dialectic ele- 
ment amputated. Aside from ancient Pythagorean tradition, the principal 
source for Neopythagorean doctrine was Old Academic mathematics on 


6. W. THEILER, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Problemata, Forschun- 
gen zur Klassischen Philologie 1; Berlin: Weidmann, 1930), 18-19. 
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the one hand and Plato's myths, especially that of the Timaeus, on the 
other hand; these merged with Middle Platonism to become Neoplaton- 
ism. The Hellenistic Pseudopythagorica appeared as only one part of a 
plethora of apocryphal materials under names like Democritus, Ostanes, 
Zoroaster and Nechepso-Petosiris. Most of these and even the author 
Bolus of Mendes were popularly regarded as Pythagoreans, but were not 
really: as Burkert says,’ in “Hellenistic times there was a whole flood of 
Pythagorean literature, but no real Pythagoreans." Instead, it was all 
underground Platonism. Even second century Rome was introduced to 
Greek thought in this way. It derived its knowledge of the cosmos and 
its regularity not directly from the Timaeus or Archimedes or Eratosthe- 
nes, but from apocryphal mixtures of Platonic, Stoic, and Peripatetic 
cosmology under the name of Pythagoras, the ancient citizen of South 
Italy. 

Although the previously mentioned Hellenistic Pseudopythagorica did 
not seem to know the Timaeus of Plato, at least one of them, the 77- 
maeus Locrus, circulated as a counterfeit of the Timaeus, accusing Plato 
of being a falsifier of Pythagorean doctrine. According to Dorrie,’ the 
Neopythagoreans, who in time claimed the Timaeus and Old Academic 
Platonism as their own, were little interested in theoretical philosophy, 
and preferred instead a “philosophic life style” informed by even more 
revelatory literature which, like the later Hermetica, expressed similar 
doctrine but in a simpler, more religious form. While they were popular- 
izers, the committed students of Plato congregated in esoteric schools 
and were interested in philosophical theory. But by now they were so far 
removed from the source of a living tradition that it was necessary to 
rely upon digests, summaries and doxographies of the ancient Platonic 
doctrine in the form of handbooks like that of Alcinous/Albinus in the 


7. W. BURKERT, “Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica," Philologus 105 (1961), 
28-43, here 23-24; on this general subject, see also Pseudepigrapha: Pseudopytha- 
gorica, Lettres de Platon, littérature pseudépigraphique juive, ed. K. von Fritz 
(Entretiens sur l'Antiquité classique XVIII. Vandoeuvres-Geneva: Fondation Hardt, 
1972). See H. THESLEFF, An introduction to the Pythagorean writings of the Helle- 
nistic period (Acta Academiae Aboensis. Ser. A: Humaniora 24,3. Abo, Abo 
akademi, 1961) and The Pythagorean texts of the Hellenistic period (Acta Acade- 
miae Aboensis, Ser. A: Humaniora 30,1. Abo, Abo Akademi, 1965). 

8. H. DÖRRIE, “Le renouveau du platonisme à l'époque de Cicéron,” Revue de 
Philosophie et de Théologie 8 (1974), 13-29, here 25-26. 
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second century CE.? Dórrie thinks this doxographical tradition began in 
the age of Cicero, a classic doxographer being Arius Didymus, who 
taught philosophy to the future Emperor Augustus. The doxographers 
stress the three principles of Creator, Matter and Ideas supposedly to be 
found in the Timaeus, although other philosophers, e.g. Philo of Alexan- 
dria (Cher. 125-127) emphasized a final cause beyond the Creator, the 
Creator's idea of the Good which impels the Creator to make the world 
as good as possible. In spite of these theological interests, however, 
Platonists were essentially ivory tower intellectuals, considering that the 
subtleties of Platonic doctrine were inexpressible to the masses, whom 
they left to such as the Stoics. 

The Platonism of the first century BCE was thus a peculiar mixture of 
religious zeal and a classical reservation which submitted to the author- 
ity of a self-imposed tradition, that of the Plato they knew. Reluctance to 
stray from the authoritative tradition prevented novelty. Only details, not 
major reevaluations, were discussed. Yet this later Platonism provided a 
truly comprehensive picture of all the levels of reality into which the 
details of the universe would fit and find meaning and intelligibility in 
light of the cosmic Intellect and Soul which bound everything together; 
the whole interprets the parts. And it was precisely this urban, self- 
enclosed, traditional, nearly conventicle-like pursuit of transcendental 
metaphysics on the part of school Platonists that increasingly attracted 
like-minded but less pedantic kindred, such as Neopythagoreans, Her- 
metics and of course the Gnostics. 


A. Eudorus of Alexandria and 
Neopythagorean Systems of Derivation 


H. Dórrie marks the decisive stage in the revival of Platonism by the 
activity of the generation after Cicero, marked especially by Eudorus 
(fl. 25 BCE) of Alexandria. Back in 86 BCE, Antiochus had accompanied 
the Roman quaestor Lucullus to Alexandria, leaving his brother Aristus 
in charge at Athens. In Alexandria, Antiochus acquired as students Aris- 


_ 9. A.-J. FESTUGIERE, La Révélation d' Hermès Trismégiste Il: Le Dieu cosmique 
(Etudes bibliques; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1949), 341-362, attributes the philosophical 
eclecticism and religious dogmatism of Cicero's time to the diffusion and conse- 
quent vulgarization of culture which led to the wide use of introductory manuals and 
the exclusive use of doxographies in place of the direct study of original philosophi- 
cal writings. 
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ton, a Peripatetic, and Dion, an Academic who served as an ambassador 
to Rome in 57 BCE, where he was murdered. Strabo (64 BCE — 19 CE) 
implies that Eudorus was a contemporary and rival of Ariston. 

Dillon suggests that Eudorus may have studied with Dion in Alexan- 
dria around 60 BCE.!? Eudorus had a thorough knowledge of Plato’s 
dialogues, and concluded that assimilation to God was the consistent 
goal of Plato's doctrine.!! In addition, Eudorus was a Pythagorean; ac- 
cording to Simplicius (Jn Phys. 9.181,10-30 Diels) Eudorus posited a 
supreme One as the supreme God above another pair of principles, a 
lower One, which he calls Monad, and its opposite, the Dyad. 


According to the highest explanation (dvor ro Aóyov) it is to be said that 
the Pythagoreans called the One (Tò ëv) the principle (ápxń) of all things; 
according to the second explanation (6eórepov Adyov), there are two prin- 
ciples of products (drmoreAovpévov), the One and the nature opposed 
(é€vavtiav) to it, and of all the entities conceived as opposites, the good 
ones are ranged under the One and the evil under the opposed nature. Thus 
these two principles are not the ultimate principle according to these peo- 
ple, since if the one is principle of one set of opposites and the other prin- 
ciple of the other, they are not the common principles (Xorvat dpxat) of all 
things, as is the One ... thus in another way (G\\ov 7pórov) they said that 
the One is the principle of all things, of both matter (0Àn) and of determi- 
nate beings (Tv óvrov), and this would be the supreme God (irrepávo 
0cóv).... So I say those around Pythagoras left the One as the principle of 
all things, and in another way (dAXov rpómov) introduced the two sets of 


10. J. DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 115-135; cf. A.-J. FESTUGIERE, La Révéla- 
tion d' Hermes Trismégiste IV: Le Dieu inconnu et la gnose (Etudes bibliques; Paris: 
J. Gabalda, 1954), 18-53. Festugiére has shown that in Eudorus one finds a hierarchy 
of three “ones”: The One (év) as universal principle (ápxń); the One (povás) as the 
fundamental element (cot xXetov) opposed to the Indefinite Dyad; and the one which 
is the root of ordinary arithmetical numbers. When Eudorus assimilates the highest 
One to the supreme God (ùmepavò 6eós), one has the absolute transcendence of 
God, in effect, beyond being. Festugiére (op. cit., 43-53) also points out that Xeno- 
crates (frg. 15 Heinze) conceived the Monad as male father and the Dyad as female 
mother of the Gods. On the basis of Orph. frg. 21,4 Kern (whose antiquity is sup- 
ported by the Derveni papyrus), and the Stoicizing Diogenes of Babylon (240- 
152 BCE, apud Philodemus, De piet. 82.3 Gomperz = Dox. 548b14 Diels), both of 
which witness the concept of Zeus as both male and female, Festugitre would date 
the concept of the bisexuality of the Monad to around 300 BC. From such a complex 
of ideas might have arisen the (non-Old-Academic) notion that the Monad gives rise 
to the Dyad, which is in turn mother of the numbers one, two, three, etc. 

11. Cf. Theaetetus 176B; Timaeus 90A-D; Republic X 608C; Laws IV 716A; see 
Dillon, Middle Platonists, 115. 
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the highest elements (Sto Ta dvoráTo oTotxeta); they call these two sets 
of elements by many names—the one set contains the ordered, defined, 
knowable, male, odd, right, and light, the opposite set contains the disor- 
dered, indefinite, unknown, female, even, left and dark—such that on the 
one hand the One is taken as a principle (apxń) and on the other the One 
and the indefinite Dyad are taken as these elements (otovxeia), both prin- 
ciples again being one (dpxai djidw ëv óvra máAv); clearly the One as 
principle of all things is one thing, while quite another is the One opposed 
to the Dyad, which they call the Monad (pováôa). (Simplicius, /n Aristo- 
telis physicorum 9.181,10-30 Diels) 


The supreme One is the cause of Matter and all else, while the Dyad 
paired with the Monad beneath it he calls the Indefinite Dyad.!? 
J. M. Rist thinks that Eudorus' doctrine of two Ones derives from an 
original interpretation of the Pythagorean Memoirs of Alexander Poly- 
histor.!? These Memoirs suggest that in 70 BCE the only Pythagorean 
doctrine known to Alexander was one in which a Monad gives rise to an 
Indefinite Dyad as matter for the Monad, with no supreme One beyond: 


Alexander in the Successions of the Philosophers, drawing upon the Py- 
thagorean Memoirs, says that the principle of all things is the Monad; from 
this Monad there comes into existence the Indefinite Dyad as matter for the 
Monad, which is cause (Ek 8€ Tis pováðos dópta rov 6vá6a ùs dv ÜÀnv TH 
povdét aitiw óvrt vrocTfjvat). From the Monad and the Indefinite Dyad 
arise the numbers; from numbers, points; from these, lines; from these, 


12. Thus A.-J. FESTUGIERE, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste IV: Le Dieu in- 
connu et la gnose (Études bibliques; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1954), 18-53. H. J. KRAMER, 
Der Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Platonis- 
mus zwischen Platon und Plotin (Amsterdam: B. R. Grüner, 1967), 276-277, relates 
Philo's three-level metaphysic to the four-level metaphysic of Moderatus and Eudo- 
rus. 

13. "The Neoplatonic One and Plato's Parmenides," Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the American Philological Association 93 (1962), 389-401; cf. J, DILLON, 
The Middle Platonists, 342. J. MANSFELD (Compatible Alternatives: Middle Plato- 
nist Theology and the Xenophanes Reception," in Knowledge of God in the Graeco- 
Roman World, ed. R. Van den Broek et al., [Etudes préliminaires aux religions 
orientales dans l'Empire Romain 112; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988], 92-117) observes 
that the Pythagorean Memoirs present a monistic system in which the first two 
opposites are to be found on different levels, one subordinate to the other, while 
Eudorus places them on the same level below that of the supreme One, apparently in 
an original effort to reconcile the monistic (as in Alexander and earlier in Aristotle, 
Met. 1 986b11-987a2) and dualistic (as in 985b23-986b11) versions of Pythagorean 
doctrine known to him, by placing the monistic One (€v) inherently containing the 
opposites (even and odd, limited and unlimited, 986a17-20) above the dualistic 
ovototxiat of opposites (986a22-26). 
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plane figures; from plane figures, solids; from solid figures there arise sen- 
sible bodies, the elements of which are four: fire, water, earth and air. 
These elements interchange and turn into one another completely and 
combine to produce a cosmos: animate, intelligent, and spherical (ueta- 
BáXXetv 8€ Kal rpérreo0at St’ ÓXov, kat yiveoBat EE abrüv kóopov épuv- 
xov, voepóv, aóatpoet6f]), with the earth at its center, the earth itself also 
being spherical and inhabited round about. (Alexander apud Diogenes 
Laertius, Vitae VIII 24.7-25.10, trans. Dillon) 


Perhaps Eudorus' doctrine of a supreme One is his interpretation of the 
intelligent “fourth” cause (God, Mind, Wisdom) of Philebus 23C-D, 
responsible for the mixture of Limit and Unlimited that yields the gene- 
sis of things, as a supreme One, perhaps under the influence of the first 
hypothesis of the Parmenides. Perhaps Eudorus was, as J. Mansfeld 
thinks, influenced by the tradition of a divine One earlier posited by 
Xenophanes.!^ Perhaps the idea of a unitary, active cause giving rise to 
the Indefinite Dyad as passive matter owes something to Stoic doctrine 
as well.'5 Whatever the case, Eudorus made a definite move towards 
metaphysical monism. 

Perhaps contemporary with Eudorus are two Neopythagorean sys- 
tems: One is cited by Syrianus in his commentary on Aristotle's Meta- 
physics (165,33-166,6 Kroll) according to which Archaenetus, Philolaus 
and Brotinus posited a unitary causal principle above the Limit and 
Unlimited, which Brotinus says is beyond intelligence and being.'® The 


14. J. MANSFELD, “Compatible Alternatives,” thinks Eudorus' placing of a su- 
preme One beyond paired opposites owes to the influence of Xenophanes' (apud 
Theophrastus’ lost Physikai doxai and Aristotle, Met. 1 986b21-25) teaching of a 
divine One whose attributes (whether at rest or in motion, whether limited or unlim- 
ited) were left unclear; Mansfeld thinks Eudorus himself supplemented the Xeno- 
phanes doxography with attributes that later defined the canonical god of Xeon- 
phanes (found, e.g., in Simplicius, Jn Phys. 9.22,2-29,14): God is one, eternal, 
homogeneous, limited, spherical, unmoved, rational, cause of all things and tran- 
scends all pairs of opposites. 

15. God, or logos, as active cause and matter as passive cause is Stoic doctrine, 
Diogenes Laertius, Vitae VII 134. 

16. Syrianus, /n Met. 165,33-166,6 Kroll: d\ws è oùðè dmó TOv doavel 
dvTuketuévov oi dvópes rjpxovro, adda Kai Gv 600 ovcTotxtóv TO Émékeiwa 
Tideoav, ws paptupel @iidraos Tov 0cóv Aéyov 166 mépas kai dmeipiav 
vmooTfjcat, &a pév ToU méparos Tl TH évi cvyyeveoTépav Evberkvipevos 
Tácav cvcTo.xLav, bid 8€ Tis dmetp(as riv TavTHS Uhetpevny, Kal ért mpd TOV 
úo dpxüv Ti» éwa(av aitiav kai mávrov é£npnuévmv mpoérarrov, ijv 
"Apxatvetos pèv aitiav mpó aitias elvai prot, PrOdaos 8€ TOV mávrov dpxi 
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other is cited by Stobaeus (Anthologium 1.41.2,1-50 = 1.278-9 Wachs- 
muth) from Pseudo-Archytas’ Peri Archón, according to which, beyond 
the two principles of Form and Matter, corresponding to Monad and 
Dyad, there is a self-moving primary power, a God superior to intelli- 
gence which unites the lower two principles.!? A similar doctrine is also 
found in the “Pythagorean” report of Sextus Empiricus (Adv. math. 
X 276-278):!8 


Thence moved, Pythagoras (i.e. Plato) declared that the Monad is the first 
principle of existing things (dpyi] Tév óvrov) by participation (kata 
ueroxrv) in which each of the existing things is said to be one. And this 
when conceived in self-identity (ka0' avrórrra, i.e. absolutely) is a Mo- 
nad, but when in its otherness (ka0' €repórnra) it is added to itself, it cre- 
ates the Indefinite Dyad. The highest Principles of all therefore emerge as 
the prime Monad and the Indefinite Dyad (ij te mpwtn povàs kal ij 
aéptotos Suds), From these Principles arose the number One and the Dyad 
which succeeded it; from the prime Monad the number One (dmó pèv 
TpóTns povddos Tò čv); and from both the prime Monad and the Indefi- 


elvat Guioxvpi Cerat, Bpotivos 6€ ds vod mavrós kai oùgias 8vvápet Kai mpeofe(a 
brepéxet* 

17. Anthologium 1.41.2,27-31: Gore Tpeis dpxàs elev Hdn, Tov Te 0cóv Kai 
Tàv €oTd TOV mpayuárov Kal r&v Lopdd. Kai Tov pèv 0eóv «róv» TexviTav kai 
Tov kwéovra, ràv 8 éoTÓ Tàv Ükav kai TÒ Kveópievov, TaV 6€ uopoo ràv Téxvav 
kai 700 äv kuéerat ÙTÒ TH ktvéovros à éoTó. According to P. MERLAN, “Greek 
Philosophy from Plato to Plotinus," in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and 
Early Medieval Philosophy (ed. A. H. Armstrong; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), 85, citing Aristotle's On Prayer, frg. 4a Rose and Eth. Eud. 
7.1248a, this stress on a principle beyond intelligence may go back to Aristotle. 

18. This is quite likely a digest of the doctrine of ideal numbers deriving from 
Plato’s lecture “On the Good," cf. BURKERT, Ancient Pythagoreanism, 53 n.4. 
DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 344, thinks the immediate source of this passage 
may be the Pythagorean Platonist Thrasyllos of Alexandria, the court philosopher of 
Tiberius (Emperor 14-37 CE), who edited the dialogues of Plato and composed an 
astrological work used by Theon of Smyrna (ca. 100 CE). The Monad is described as 
self-identity (aùrótns) and by being added to itself, gives rise to otherness 
(€repórns), i.e., the Indefinite Dyad. Related to this theory is a system of categories 
distinguishing between the absolute (kata Gtaóopáv), the contrary (kaT' évav- 
tiwowv) and the relative (mpds 71); cf. Plato's oral teaching apud Hermodorus in 
Simplicius, /n Phys. 9.247,30-248,20 Diels where absolute (ka0' avd) is opposed to 
relative (pds érepa), the latter subdivided into contrary (Ws mpòs évavría) and 
indeterminate (Ws ™pds TL). The category of the absolute belongs only to the Monad, 
that of the contrary is related both to the Monad and Dyad since it is defined as 
either equal or unequal (by mutual exclusion), while that of the relative is related to 
more and less, thus is wholly undefined and belongs only to the indefinite Dyad. 
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nite Dyad the number Two. Twice One is Two, and since there was not as 
yet a Two or a Twice among numbers, the number Two arose out of the 
Indefinite Dyad, and so was the offspring of this Dyad and the Monad (kai 
olTws ék TAÚTNS 7€ kal TS povdbos éyévero h EV rois apLOpois buds). 
In the same way the rest of the numbers are produced from these, the Mo- 
nad playing the role of active cause and the Dyad that of passive Matter, 
the Monad imposing Limit and giving rise to the 1, while the 2 arises from 
the doubling influence of the Dyad upon the Monad and extending the 
numbers on to infinite multiplicity (rod pèv Evds del repa roüvros, Ths 6€ 
dopiatou 6vá8os úo yevvýons kal els drretpov mAfjfos Tobs dptðpoùs 
ékretvobons). From the first four numbers arise point, line, plane and 
solid. 


All this implies that the doctrine of a supreme One (év but sometimes 
povás) beyond and even giving rise to a pair of opposed principles was 
first formulated in arithmological language in the mid-first cen- 
tury BCE.!? During this period, the Old Academic dualistic doctrine of 
the coeval One and Indefinite Dyad was developed in a monistic direc- 
tion not found anywhere in the Old Academy (which always adhered to 
the doctrine of two opposite principles). Dillon?? observes that this doc- 
trine of a supreme One appealed to Eudorus' contemporary Philo of 
Alexandria (ca. 20 BCE — 40 CE) and is to be found later in Moderatus 
(late first century CE), in the Chaldaean Oracles (late second cen- 
tury CE), in Plotinus and the Neoplatonists, and in the Neopythagorean 
arithmologists such as Theon and Nicomachus in the early second cen- 
tury CE. This monism is also to be found among Gnostics such as 
Basilides, the Valentinian system of Hippolytus’ Refutations, the “Si- 
monian” Megale Apophasis and of course the Sethian Gnostics. 

The Neopythagorean derivation of an Indefinite Dyad from the Mo- 
nad (not witnessed in the Old Academy) and the interaction of these two 
principles to produce the triad as the first real number would then pro- 
vide a metaphysical system of ontological derivation that might serve to 
interpret the Father-Mother-Child triad of Plato’s Timaeus. In this way 
the Monad becomes a Dyad by a process of self-doubling?! or by divi- 


19. The ultimate inspiration behind this notion may lie in Aristotle's transcendent 
self-thinking active intelligence, which is immaterial, pure form and is indeed God. 

20. The Middle Platonists, 128-130. 

21.8vmÀactacpós, émicóvOecis éavrfj Theon of Smyrna, Expositio 27,1-7; 
94,10-18; 100,9-12 Hiller; Nicomachus, /ntro. Arith. 113,2-10 Hoche; Sextus Em- 
piricus, Pyrrhoniae hypotyposes 3.153; Adversus mathematicos 10.261; Hippolytus, 
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sion?? or by extension (Ékracts) or progression from potentiality as in a 
seed,?? or by privation or contraction or “receding from its nature, "24 or 
by flowing (an idea perhaps first introduced by Archytas).25 The notion 
of a dyadic principle of indefiniteness pre-existing in the monad became 
a feature of several second-century Gnostic theogonies: according to 
Hippolytus, both the Valentinians (Ref. VI.29.5-6) and the *Simonian" 
Megale Apophasis (Ref. VI.18.4-7) used the concept of the emanation 
(rpofoAri, mpoépxeo8at) of a dyad preexisting in the monad. By describ- 
ing the passion of Sophia as a flowing or extension into indefiniteness 
the Valentinian school incorporated into tragic myth the Neopythago- 
rean derivation of plurality as the derivation of a dyad from the monad. 
In the Apocryphon of John, Barbelo is derived from the Monad as the 
product of the former's self-reflection. The Sethian Platonizing treatises 
utilize, besides the Existence, Vitality, Mentality progression, also the 
notions of privation and the self-extension of the supreme unitary prin- 
ciple into the multiplicity first arising in the Barbelo Aeon.29 


B. Philo of Alexandria 


Many of Neopythagorean features may be found in the works of Philo 
of Alexandria (ca. 20 BCE — 40 CE). Although he rarely gives a direct 
exposition of his metaphysical scheme, it can be recovered from many 
passages throughout his writings.2” On the basis of these passages and 


Ref. 1V.43, or begetting <Iamblichus> Theologoumena arithmeticae 3.17-4,7 de 
Falco. 

22. &taxwpiopds: <Iamblichus>, Theologoumena arithmeticae 5,4-5; 8,20-9,7; 
13,9-11 de Falco. 

23.ékraots / émékracts: Nicomachus apud «lamblichus» Theologoumena 
arithmeticae 3,1-8; 16,4-11 de Falco; in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1 2.2; 3.3 the passion 
of Sophia is characterized as (indefinite) extension and flowing. 

24. karà otépnowy avTod xopeiv: Moderatus, apud Simplicius, In phy. 9.230,34- 
231,27 Diels; Numenius, frg. 52 des Places; see below on Moderatus and Numenius. 

25.póew, pócis: Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos III.19, 28, 77; 
VII.99; 1X.380-381; X.281, an idea perhaps first introduced by Archytas. 

26. By privation in Zostrianos VIII 80,11-18, by self-extension in Marsanes 
X 32,5-33,2 and Allogenes XI 45,22-24 (preceded by contraction) and by division in 
3 Steles Seth VII 121,25-123,14 (combined with ékraois in Zostrianos VIII 81,1-20 
and with withdrawal in Marsanes X 9,1-21). 

27. Among the more salient for our purposes are: Opif. 1-99 and QE 11.68 on the 
structure of the intelligible world; Abr. 120-123, Spec. Leg. 111.180, and Heres 160 
on the monad, dyad and powers; Heres 133-236 and Vita Mosis 11.127 on the Logos; 
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Dillon's analysis of them, one might venture the following sketch of 
Philo's very fluid metaphysics: the supreme principle 1) is ò 8eós, the 
personal Creator-God, called One, Monad and true being, who is never- 
theless ineffable; his existence, but not essence, can be known. Closely 
associated with him are 2) his image, the Monad, a sort of “super- 
transcendent" logos, and 3) Sophia, the mother of the all, sometimes 
considered as material cause (nurse, receptacle), i.e. the indefinite dyad. 
The second God (0eós, not 6 Beds, Somn. 1.229) is 4) the Logos, the 
place of the Ideas (kógpos vonrós), the image, shadow and Son of God. 
The Logos is the divine mind which can be said to spring from Sophia 
its mother, although for humans the two are identical. Associated with 
the Logos are 5) four principal powers (animated Ideas); the chiefest of 
these constitute the Dyad: Goodness (the creative power by which God 
creates the world) and Sovereignty (the regal power by which God rules 
the world); respectively associated with these are another two, the “Be- 
neficent” and the “Punitive.” We are led to believe that the Logos and 
his four powers (plus many others conceived as ideas and mathemati- 
cals) constitute a pentad which comprises the intelligible world marked 
off by a sort of boundary or aeon called the Ark.?8 Finally on a lower 
level, there is the kógpos aio8rrós, presided over by 6) the Logos in its 
immanent aspect as God's elder Son, governing 7)the visible world 
over which he presides, which is God's younger son. 

This is a hybrid sketch of his system, drawn from many passages in 
Philo's works, not all of which precisely agree with each other. Philo 
was a biblical exegete, not a systematic philosopher. Much of his meta- 
physics was drawn from handbooks, and exhibits a maddening fluidity. 
In any case it is clear that Philo's ontology consists of four basic levels: 
God; the transcendent Logos or intelligible world; the immanent crea- 
tive Logos; and finally the visible world. This is much like the Old Aca- 
demic structure of two complementary principles except for the adop- 
tion of the term Aóyos as elder son of God and place of the ideas, and 
his positing the supreme God as a unique principle at the summit of the 
hierarchy. The transcendent Logos corresponds to the realm of the Ideas 


Fuga 109, Det. 115-116, Ebr. 30-31 and Migr. 40-46 on Sophia; and Opif. 30-33; 
47-52; 49-128, OG IV.8, 110 and QE 88-93 on arithmology. 

28.Cf. QE 2.68 where two further powers, the merciful and the legislative, 
spring respectively from the creative and ruling powers; these four plus the Logos 
are contained in the Ark as a pentad. On such pentads, see Chapter 4, note 49, 
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or mathematicals, and the immanent Logos to the World Soul. On the 
other hand, the initial triad of God, Monad and Sophia seems to reflect 
and confirm the existence of the Neopythagorean systems described 
immediately above, especially that of Eudorus, who posited a transcen- 
dent One who is the supreme God, followed by a Monad and a Dyad, 
and whose thought was likely to be known by Philo, his near- 
contemporary in Alexandria. In the de Abrahamo (121-123) it is said 
that God can appear to the purified mind as the One beyond the dyad 
and monad, and to the uninitiated mind as a triad composed of God 
situated in the midst of his two chief powers, the creative and regnant.2? 
Although the de Abrahamo passage concerns Philo's two chief powers, 
Dillon observes that the dyad appears in Philo not only as the image of 
matter or as a pair of subordinate powers, but also as a transcendent 
generative principle, the Old Academic unlimited dyad. Philo knows of 
this principle, not under this name, but under that of its alter ego, the 
receptacle and nurse of becoming in the third part of Plato's Timaeus. 
This entity is identified with Sophia, the divine Wisdom, who some- 
times functions as the mother of God's eldest son, the Logos, and thus 
as mother of both the noetic and the perceptible cosmos. The use of the 
term dyad to refer both to matter and to a transcendent maternal princi- 
ple depends upon an equation between Plato's unlimited dyad and re- 
ceptacle of becoming, which appears in many Middle Platonic authors. 

On at least one occasion, Philo depicts God as Father, closely 
associated with a feminine consort, his own knowledge (értoTriun), 
who bore the sensible world as her Son. He goes on to characterize this 
feminine being as Sophia, God’s eldest daughter, Mother and Nurse of 
the All, that is, as Plato's receptacle of becoming (Ebr. 31.6; cf. Det. 
116-117)30 


29. In the scriptures God is properly called “he who is" (ò àv), and can appear in 
two ways: On the one hand, he appears as one (év) to the highly purified mind 
(Stdvowa) when it is led to the unmixed, simple and self-subsistent ideal form (iéa) 
beyond the multiplicity of other numbers, including the dyad which is next to the 
monad (rijv yeitova jová8os Suds). On the other hand, he can appear as three 
(roa), when the as yet uninitiated mind is unable to comprehend true being (Tò ðv) 
as by itself, but only as either creating or ruling the creation (Tov yevopévov), occu- 
pying the midpoint (uécos) between his two senior powers (Suvapets), the creative 
(rotnrtkrj, called 6€6s) and the royal (Bao.AtKh, called küptos ). 

30. Ebr, 31.6: eLaáyerat yoüv mapa tin TÔV éK Tod Belov xopo Ù codía mepi 
abríjs Aéyovca TOV Tpómov TodTOV''S Beds ékrüjcaró ue TpwTioTHY TÖV éavroü 
€pyov, Kai mpd ToU aiúvos €6epeMooé pe” Tiv yàp àvaykátov Tis jrmrpós kai 
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Thus in the pages of one of the inspired company, wisdom is represented 
as speaking of herself after this manner: *God obtained me first of all his 
works, and founded me before the ages" (Prov 8:22). True, for it was nec- 
essary that all that came to the birth of creation should be younger than the 
mother and nurse of the All. 


Philo comes extremely close here to Plato's conception of a Father, 
Mother, Child triad of supreme principles later echoed by the Sethian 
Father-Mother-Child triad, although he does not actually name such a 
triad. But Philo also considers Sophia as the Mother of God's eldest 
Son, the Logos, the image and shadow of God, the place of the Ideas 
(kógpos vónros).?! According to Dillon, this apparent duplication in the 


"vns Tüv drwy máv6' doa eis yéveow fjMev elvat veuitepa’ cf. Conf. 49.5 
where Sophia is the nurse and mother of the wise man. According to “The Worse 
attacks the Better" (Quod det. 115-116) "the wisdom of God is the nourisher and 
nurse and foster mother (tiv Tpoddv kai vi6rvokópov kai. kovporpóoov) of all who 
yearn for imperishable sustenance, having become as it were mother of those in the 
world immediately offering those born from her nourishment from herself" a nour- 
ishment called Manna, identified as the Logos. In Ebr. 30-31 the demiurge is God 
the Father of the cosmos and the mother is his émtorjum who receives the divine 
seed and gives birth to the sense-perceptible son, this cosmos (the other being the 
Kdopos vonrós; cf. also Heres. 52 and Plant. 14 of aic8nots, and Conf.49 of 
Sophia). In Fuga 109, the high-priestly Logos is said to be the offspring of God the 
Father and Sophia the Mother (compared to voids and aic8nots) through whom the 
universe came to be (5t’ ñs rà Oda T|Mev els yéveotv), much like Varro's Athena 
(see above, p. 347). Thus Sophia can be conceived not only as the maternal source of 
the Logos, but also can bear designations similar to those given by Plato to his re- 
ceptacle, the mother and nurse of becoming, which later Platonists, perhaps even 
Plato himself, identified with the unlimited dyad. While the dyad as an image of 
matter is something of a topos in Philo, the identification of Sophia as the Platonic 
receptacle and mother of the Logos is rather more exceptional in his corpus, as noted 
by D. T. RUNIA (Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato [2 vols., Amsterdam: 
Free University Press, 1983], 1.248): Philo “was indeed conversant with this part of 
the dialogue [Timaeus 48-53], but ... on the whole he makes remarkably little use of 
the section in which Plato fills in what was left unsaid concerning the pre-existent 
chaos at [Timaeus] 30a.” 

31. Spec. Leg. 111.180; Somn. 11.70; Ebr. 30-31; cf. Fuga 109; Det. 115-116. Such 
notions are present in other Jewish wisdom materials, most notably Wisdom 7:22- 
8:1, a late first-century BCE text that applies to Sophia a number of attributes, many 
of them of Stoic and Platonic provenance, that figure prominently in later gnostic 
and Neoplatonic characterizations of the feminine principle. Sophia is an all- 
pervading motion, a breath and effluence of the divine power and glory, a reflection 
of eternal light, a mirror of the divine activity, an image of the divine goodness, and 
so on; she renews all things while abiding (uéveuv, cf. the Neoplatonic idea of per- 
manence, pový) in herself as one, yet she extends (6tatTeivet) from limit to limit 
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instrumental role of Sophia and the Logos is not *complete incoherence 
in Philo's thought, so much as a tension between the concepts of Sophia 
and the Logos, which potentially fulfill very much the same cosmogonic 
role."32 

Philo's Logos has a double role: On the one hand, it is the archetypal 
idea of ideas, the paradigm or blueprint from which the perceptible 
world (ato8nros kóojtos) is formed. On the other hand, there are pas- 
sages (Heres 129-132; Vita Mosis 11.127) where Philo also considers the 
Logos to be the very instrument (6pyavov) through which the utterly 
transcendent God, like Plato's ultimate maker and father, creates the 
world. This Logos has two levels, a higher one as the place of the para- 
digmatic ideas, and a lower, demiurgic level, occupied by the images of 
those ideas which constitute the perceptible world.*3 For Philo, these 


(mepás) and governs (Stoiket) all things (see passages cited at the beginning of 
Chapter 6). 

32. J. DILLON, “Female Principles in Platonism,” in /DEM, The Golden Chain 
(Brookfield, VT: Variorum Publications, 1990), IV-107-IV-123, here IV-118. 

33. As D. T. RuNIA (Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, 1.373-376) 
has pointed out, Philo's Logos replaces Plato's cosmic soul as the representation of 
God's immanent presence in the world, largely under the influence of his Middle 
Platonic environment which had accepted the Stoic transmutation of Plato's cosmic 
soul into their all-pervading Logos. Although in the de Opificio, Philo tends to re- 
strict the function of the Logos to merely serving as the place of the ideas (the noetic 
cosmos), there are passages in other treatises according to which the Logos functions 
at two levels: 1) that of the demiurgic mind containing the paradigm of all things, 
and 2) that of the cosmic soul, where it is present in the sense-perceptible world, and 
performs the demiurgic function of dividing and shaping matter according to the 
numbers and proportions it contains as images of the ultimate principles. As "cutter" 
(A6yos roueós, Heres. 129-236) God uses the Logos to divide the disordered and 
disharmonious pre-elemental matter into the elements according to number, propor- 
tion, and perfect shapes. This ensures the harmonious distribution of the elements 
and the permanence of the world, just as the demiurge of the Timaeus (30A, 53A-B) 
orders the primal chaos by means of shapes and numbers, particularly those associ- 
ated with the elementary triangles. Having divided all sensible entities to the point of 
indivisibility, the Logos passes on to distinguish even the objects of reason into 
equal and opposite qualities (true/false, rational/irrational, etc.; Heres 131-132). 
Thus the Logos seems to consist of two levels, a transcendent one which is the no- 
etic cosmos containing the ideas corresponding to Plato’s paradigm, and an imma- 
nent one, which is demiurgic, shaping unformed and infinitely divisible matter 
according to the numbers and geometrical entities and proportions which it itself 
contains as images of those paradigmatic ideas, According to Vita Mosis 11.127, 
“The Logos is double (6776s) in both the universe and in human nature; in its 
universal aspect, it is concerned with the incorporeal and paradigmatic forms (epi 
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images turn out to be numbers. As images of transcendent principles, 
numbers thus make those principles indirectly present for the formation 
of physical reality. 

Ultimate principles, such as God and perhaps Sophia as God's knowl- 
edge, or even pre-existent Matter, clearly transcend the Logos and the 
Forms or ideas resident therein. But they have an image within the 
lower, immanent level of the Logos, in the form of numbers such as the 
monad, dyad, triad and so on, while the transcendent level of the Logos 
is the place of the paradigmatic ideas alone. Then comes the perceptible 
cosmos. Each lower level is the image (eikóv) of the one immediately 
above it. Perhaps we are to conceive numbers as a kind of intermediate 
entity, incorporeal like the ideas, yet, unlike the ideas, capable of being 
combined into numerical ratios and measures of the geometrical struc- 
tures that serve as patterns for corporeal realities.?* 


Tov dowpárov kai mapaBevyuaruküv idedv) from which the noetic cosmos 
(vonrós kógpos) arises and in another aspect it is concerned with the visible things 
which are copies and images of the ideas (epi TOv óparóv, d 63] ppýpaTa kai 
dmetkoviop.ata TOv iSeGv), from which the sensible world (aic@ntos kóopos) was 
produced; in mankind, it is on the one hand interior (€vétd8eTos) and on the other 
hand outwardly expressed (podoptkds), the one like a spring (rmyrj) from which 
flows the other as produced by the former.” 

34. It may be that Philo conceived of the relation between ideas and numbers, 
which seem to be located in two respective levels of the Logos, his equivalent of the 
cosmic soul, in a way similar to that held in the Old Academy. According to Aris- 
totle (Met. 1.6.987b4-988a16, XIII.6,1080b1-36) in addition to the paradigmatic 
ideas, Plato postulated the existence of certain “mathematicals,” to be distinguished 
from the ideas by being “combinable with each other” and having “many the same,” 
and from physical objects by being eternal and incorporeal. While the ideas exist in 
their own separate realm, DILLON (The Middle Platonists, 6-29) thinks that the 
mathematicals are to be localized in the cosmic soul, According to Aristotle (de 
Anima 429a7), Plato called the soul the place (rómos) of the ideas, which receives 
the ideas into itself and transforms them into mathematicals, projecting them upon 
matter to produce the physical world. According to Dillon, other testimonies from 
Aristotle show that Plato’s successors played with such notions as well. In general, 
the Old Academy seems to have conceived a hierarchy of incorporeal entities below 
the ultimate principles: first, the ideal forms (which some may have conceived to 
include ideal numbers as well) sometimes conceived as a divine Mind, and then, at 
the level of the cosmic soul, mathematical (and perhaps geometrical) entities in 
Aristotle’s (Physics 219b6) sense of the abstract numbers of calculation (api8jiol 
dpvOpnrot rather than the numbers of enumeration dp.poi åptðpovpévot), or, in 
modern parlance, mathematical sets. Cf. the distinction between the monad as an 
intelligible idea and the one (ëv) as the countable object in Theon of Smyrna, £x- 
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Old Academy Philo 


One €» Unlimited dyad God <> Sophia (or Matter?) 
paradigm (ideal numbers) transcendent logos (ideas) 
world soul (mathematicals) immanent logos (numbers) 
perceptible world perceptible world 


Philo’s ontology resembles the Old Academic structure of two com- 
plementary principles, except for his introduction of the term Aóyos as 
elder son of God and the place of the ideas, and his positing the supreme 
God as a unique principle at the summit of the hierarchy. Philo's theo- 
logical and ontological monism can be generally credited to his Jewish 
monotheism and the influence of contemporary Neopythagoreans.?5 It is 
of course a departure from the rather traditionally dualist Old Academic 
scheme of two opposed primal principles, the One and a principle of 
multiplicity at the summit of the ontological hierarchy, a move prepar- 
ing the way for the Neoplatonic doctrine of the One beyond all being 
and definition. Yet on numerous occasions, Philo reflects the older Aca- 
demic scheme when he portrays Sophia as God’s consort and Mother of 
the All at the second highest level of reality. As her Son, the Logos is 
the principal articulator and place of the ideas (conceived principally as 
numbers and measures), subsuming the role not only of the Old Aca- 
demic Limit and Unlimited, but also of the Forms themselves as well as 


positio p. 19,18-22 Hiller: “And so the intelligible idea of the One is the Monad, 
which is indivisible. And the one existing uniquely among perceptibles is called 
One, as in one horse, one human being. Thus the Monad would be Principle of the 
Numbers on the one hand and One the principle of numerable things, and the One as 
among perceptibles (kal povàs To(vuv éotiv Ñ Tod évòs i&a 1| voNTH, T] éorv 
dropos" ëv Sè TO év aicOnrois Kab’ éavró Aeyópevov, olov els innos, els 
dvOpwros, dor’ ein dv dpxi ràv pev dprOudv 1) povds, TÖV 8€ dptOpmróv TÒ Ev" 
kai Tò ëv ùs èv alcOnrois)." The Neopythagorean interpretation of the Old Aca- 
demic two-opposed principles is classically expressed in the sketch from Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv, Math. X.276-278 cited above on p. 353. 

35. Logos is applied at two levels: the transcendent Logos corresponds to the 
Ideas or mathematicals, and the immanent Logos to the World Soul. Philo's supreme 
triad of God, Monad and Dyad is exactly similar to the first century BCE Neopy- 
thagorean doctrine of Eudorus, who posited a supreme One above the Academic 
opposed principles of the One and the Dyad, as their source and causes of their 
interaction (Simplicius, in Phys. 9.181,10-30). In essence, this amounts to reintro- 
ducing the figure of the Philebus’ fourth cause, the divine Intelligence, and identify- 
ing it as a superior One located at a level beyond that of the erstwhile first and sec- 
ond causes, Limit and Unlimited. 
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that of the demiurgical Intelligence. As a result, Philo can conflate the 
figures of Mother and Son as well as distinguish them; in this sense, he 
vacillates between a three and a four level metaphysics.? In addition, 
Philo is disturbed by the gender of Sophia's name, and on the grounds of 
her more masculine function of educating humans, would prefer to con- 
sider her as a masculine father (Fuga 50), but he cannot completely 
escape the influence of the Jewish tradition of the femininity of Wisdom 
nor the Pythagorean tradition of the femininity of the Dyad. 


III. MIDDLE PLATONISM 


One of the hallmarks of Middle Platonism is a theology that locates two 
or three Gods, conceived as Intellects, at the top of the ontological hier- 
archy. There is a transcendent first God in complete repose who is solely 
occupied with self-intellection, broadly modeled on the Good beyond 
being of Republic VI (509B) and the One beyond being of the Par- 
menides (137C-142A). Below this, there is a second God in motion who 
is oriented both above in contemplation of the first God and below as 
the active (perhaps on the analogy of the Stoic divine Logos) force in 
the lower cosmos, demiurgically occupied with its management.” 
Sometimes, as in Numenius, these two functions of the second God are 
respectively assigned to a second and third God. The prominence of the 
cosmic soul as a fully rational and independent entity in the doctrine of 
Plato and the Old Academy tends to be diminished in many Middle 
Platonic thinkers. While it tends to survive as an independent entity in 
Alcinous, Atticus, Apuleius, and perhaps Moderatus, these thinkers 
begin to reckon with an irrational component in the world soul, perhaps 
already intimated by passages in Plato's Statesman (269C-274D) and 
Laws X 896D-E. While these tend to merge this irrational component 
with the lower aspect of the cosmic soul, others, such as Plutarch and 
Numenius, can even sunder the cosmic soul into a separate rational soul 
and an opposing principle of irrationality. In these systems, sometimes 
Plato's demiurge becomes the supreme Intellect and repository of the 
Forms, and the cosmic soul his active /ogos, while Matter takes on the 
features of an irrational cosmic soul, and in other cases, the demiurge is 


36. The distinction of H. J. Krümer discussed in Chapter 1, p. 29 f. 
37. Thus DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 46. 
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preserved as a secondary creator god below the supreme Intellect, and 
the cosmic soul takes on the role of a material principle. 


A. Moderatus of Gades 


Moderatus of Gades (fl. 80-90 CE),38 is a key figure in the develop- 
ment of Neopythagorean Middle Platonism, in that he all but sketches 
out the metaphysical scheme of Plotinus a century in advance. Modera- 
tus’ teaching is reconstructed by Dillon on the basis of teaching attrib- 
uted to him by Porphyry and Stobaeus? According to these sources, 
Moderatus posited a four-level metaphysics based on the Old Academy 
(“Plato”) and the Pythagoreans:4° 


38. A disciple of his, Lucius, met Plutarch in Rome, Plutarch Qaest. conv. 8.7-8. 

39. Porphyry, Vita Pyth. 48-53 and “On Matter” apud Simplicius, /n Phys. 
9.230,34-231,27 Diels; Stobaeus, Anth. 1.21 Wachsmuth. See DILLON, Middle Pla- 
tonists, 344-351. 

40. Moderatus apud Simplicius, [n Phys. 9.230,34-231,27 [Diels], translated by 
P. Merlan in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy 
(ed. A.H. Armstrong; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 91-92: 
[p. 230 Diels]: Taórnv 8€ mept THs Üns Thy Umóvotav €o(kactv éayxnkévat mpórot 
uev Tv ' EUdjvov oi IT6ayópetot, peta ô' éketvous 6 MAdtwv, ds Kal Moóéparos 
ioropet. otros yap kard rois Muðayopeiovs Td Lev prov ëv bmép TO elvat Kai 
Tácav obo(av dmoóaíverat, TÒ 6€ Beürepov ëv, Tp EoTi [p. 231 Diels] Tò óvros 
Öv kai vonTòv, Tà etsn ónoiv elvat, Td SE rp(rov, ómep EoTI TÒ ijuxukóv, HETEXELV 
ToU évòs kai TGV ElSGv, THY 8€ dmó ToúTov TeAevratav $ócuw Tijv TÔv aionróv 
obcav pnõè peréxew, dAAà kat’ éuóaow éketvov kekooyfjogat, Tis Ev avtos 
Ans ToU ui] óvros mpórus Ev TQ mooQ Óvros obons ckíacpa kai ETL páMov 
UmofeBnkvias kai dmó TovTov. Kai taŭra à€ ò ITopióptos év TH 8evrépo ITepi 
ÜXns Ta Tod MoGepárov mapari&épevos yéypadhev ST. "BovAngeis ò éwatos 
Aóyos, üs ob ónotw ò ITA&ov, 7v yéveow dd’ éavrob TÖV óvruv avoTricacat, 
Kata oTépnow avtod éxópnoe [mss.; ėxúpıče conj. Zeller, Festugiére] thy 
Tocórqra mávruv aùtův creproas TOv avroð Aóyov Kal elv. roüro 6€ 
TocóTQTa ÉékáAecev djopoov kai dóta(perov Kai doxnpiártaov, émtóexopévny 
uévrot popdi oxfjua Gta(peotw motórnra. mráv TÒ rotoÜrov. Tt TAÚTNS ČOLKE, 
$not, rûs mooórnros ó IIA&rov rà Theiw óvópara karmyopfjgat *mav8exfi' kai 
dveideov Aéyov Kai *dóparof" Kai *àmopürara ToU vorroü LETELANdéval’ avTHY 
Kai 'Aoyuguó vd0w ports AnmTÜb?" kai máv TO TovTOLS €jijepés. ality 8€ i 
ToadTns, ómot, Kal Toto TO elóos TO karà oTépnoiv ToU Eviaiou Adyou voob- 
u€vov Tov mávras ToUs Aóyous TOv Óvruv év EaUT@ meptetÀmóóros mapa- 
Seiypata oTt Tis TÖV owpátTwv LANs, fjv Kai avrrjv mocóv kai Tous ITu0ayo- 
petous kai Tov IIAárova Kadeiv ÉAeyev, oU Td ùs €l8os mooóv, dM TO KATA 
crépnov Kal mapáAvotv Kai ékractv Kai Gaomagpóv kai id THY dmró rob óvros 
TapáAAaEiv, GU ä Kal kakóv oket f| UÀr Os TO dyabdv dmodebyovoa. kai 
xaraAauBáverat ÙT avtot kai é£eMeiv TOv Opov ob cvyxopcirat, THs uv 
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It seems that this opinion concerning Matter was held first among Greeks 
by the Pythagoreans, and after them by Plato, as indeed Moderatus relates. 
For, following the Pythagoreans, [Plato] declares that the first One is above 
being and all essence, while the second One, i.e. the truly existent and ob- 
ject of intellection, he says is the Forms. The third, i.e. the psychic, partici- 
pates in the One and the Forms, while the final nature, ie. the sensible, 
does not even participate, but is ordered by reflection from those [the 
Forms = second One? both the first and second Ones?], since Matter in the 
perceptible realm is a shadow of Non-being as it appears primally in quan- 
tity, and which is inferior in degree even to that (non-being). 


And in the second book of On Matter Porphyry, citing from Moderatus, 
has also written that the Unitary Logos, as Plato somewhere [Ti- 
maeus 29D7-30A6] says, intending to produce from itself the origin of be- 
ings, by self-deprivation made room for [conj. Zeller, Festugiére: "sepa- 
rated from itself"] Quantity (roaórns), having deprived itself of all its (the 
Logos") proportions and Forms. He [Plato] called this Quantity (rocóTns) 
shapeless, undifferentiated and formless, but receptive of shape, form, dif- 
ferentiation, quality etc. It is this Quantity (rooéTns), he says, to which 
Plato apparently applies various predicates, speaking of the “all receiver” 
and calling it “formless,” even “invisible” and “least capable of participat- 
ing in the intelligible” and “barely graspable by spurious reasoning” and 
everything similar to such predicates. This Quantity (mocóTns), he says, 
and this Form (sic.) conceived as a privation of the Unitary Logos which 
contains in itself all proportions of beings, are paradigms (sic.) of corporeal 
Matter which itself, he says, was called quantity (rrooóv) by Pythagoreans 
and Plato, not in the sense of quantity (rooóv) as a Form, but in the sense 
of privation, paralysis, extension and disarray, and because of its deviation 
from that which is—which is why Matter seems to be evil, as it flees from 
the good. And (this Matter) is caught by it (the Unitary Logos) and not 
permitted to overstep its boundaries, as extension receives the proportion 
of ideal magnitude and is bounded by it, and as disarray is rendered eidetic 
by numerical distinction. So, according to this exposition, Matter is nothing 
else but a turning away of perceptible species from intelligible ones, as the 
former turn away from there and are borne downwards towards non-being. 


ékráceug Tov Tod ciSnTLKOD peyédous Aóyov émibexopévms Kai ToUTW ÓptCo- 
pévns, Tod 6€ Staotracpod TH ápiOumruf) Staxpicer elSoTotoupévod. EoTLv otv 1j 
VAN karà TodTOV TOV Aóyov oùôèv dixo 1| ý TGV aLoOnrüv elSav mpós Tà vonTà 
mapáMaEis maparpamévrov exeiGev Kai TpPds TO uÙ öv UTobepopévwv. Pace the 
penetrating remarks of Westerink in H. D. SAFFREY and L. WESTERINK in Proclus: 
Théologie Platonicienne, Livre II (Collection des universités de France; Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1974), xxxi-xxxv (following E. Zeller; see n. 50 below), I see no 
reason why Porphyry's citation from Simplicius should not accurately reflect Mod- 
eratus' actual beliefs. 
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The supreme principle is the first One, beyond being and all essence. 
This is followed by a second One, who is true being, intelligible 
(vonróv) and is the forms (etn). Below these are the cosmic soul, the 
sensible world of nature, and finally unordered matter. Ontogenesis 
begins, not with the First One, but on a secondary level, with a prefigu- 
rative state of the second One prior to its full determination as the truly 
existent object of intellection, comparable to Plotinus’ Intellect.4! This 
prefigurative state of the second One is called the unitary (i.e. transcen- 
dent) Logos containing the ratios (Aóyot) of beings and the paradigms of 
bodies. By an act of self-retraction, the unitary Logos deprives itself of 
its own unitary elements, apparently giving rise to the “first One,” who 
then transcends it as the supreme principle and paradigm, the source of 
unity, limitation, and proportion. In this act the Monad makes room for 
the “primal Quantity" (ToooTns), the primal non-being that was already 
present within or alongside it, perhaps as an indefinite dyad or intelligi- 
ble matter without limit or measure or determination (like the Ta\\a of 
the third hypothesis of the Parmenides 157B-159B). This primal Quan- 
tity (rrocórns)—clearly Moderatus’ equivalent of Plato's indefinite 
Dyad—is a prefiguration of the corporeal quantity (rrooóv) derived from 
it by privation of all traces of unity and form, yielding the pure multi- 
plicity and extension underlying corporeal things which must be 
bounded and formed by the ideal magnitude and numerical distinction 
that the unitary Logos has given up, probably to the “first One.” 
Thereupon, the numerical distinction of this Quantity by the first One 
serves as the origin of “beings,” probably the perceptible bodies of the 
sensible realm that have quantity (rocóv) and magnitude.*? In order to 
generate determinate being, this indefinite material or Quantity must be 
limited by form, but the unitary Logos first has to deprive itself of all 
traces of its unitariness in order to admit or make room for Quantity, in 


41. See G. BECHTLE, The Anonymous Commentary on Plato's Parmenides 
(Berner Reihe philosophischer Studien 22; Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 1999), 
107-111; 218-219, 

42. A similar notion is attested by Calcidius (Jn Platonis Timaeum commentaria 
293 = Numenius frg. 52 des Places): Sed non nullo Pythagoreos vim sententiae non 
recte assecutos putasse dici etiam illam indeterminatam et immensam duitatem ab 
unica singularitate institutam recedente a natura sua singularitate et in duitatis 
abitum migrante—non recte, ut quae erat singularitas esse desineret, quae non erat 
duitas susisteret, atque ex deo silva et ex singularitate immensa et indeterminata 
duitas converteretur. 
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which act it becomes formless and shapeless itself, an “all-receiver” like 
Plato's Receptacle becoming. It makes room for this Quantity by depriv- 
ing itself (perhaps by subtraction or contraction) of all the proportions 
and forms (i.e., unitary forms like the ideal numbers) that it contains. 
Perhaps the unitary Logos itself gives rise to this Quantity, a primal 
principle of absolute Non-being, from the mere plurality of the unitary 
forms of whose unitariness it has deprived itself, allowing the indefinite 
dyad (already seminally present in the Logos) to increase its part in the 
unitary Logos by the latter's retraction of unitary elements from itself. 
Presumably the unity that goes away from the unitary logos according to 
its self- withdrawal even gives rise to the first One which is beyond be- 
ing.43 There now remains only the potential for form or measure (the 
“privated” unitary Logos) which somehow “catches” primal Quantity 
that yet remains in the unitary Logos and limits or renders it “eidetic by 
the numerical distinction”, thus giving rise to the second One as the 
realm of being, form and intellect. This would correspond to the typical 
Pythagorean way of explaining the generation of things by the action of 
a monad (the unitary Logos) acting with or on a dyad, while the first 
One is separated from all else would not be directly involved in the 
genesis of being and intellect. 

According to Stobaeus (Anthologium 1, p. 8,1-9,9), Moderatus con- 
ceived the Monad or second One as the formal principle that limits pri- 
mal Quantity (mepatvovot mooórns) The Monad is what remains 
(kovń) and is stable after the subtraction of each number in turn from 
Multiplicity (similar to Speusippus' principle of Multiplicity, itself an 
adaptation of Plato's indefinite Dyad bearing properties of the Recepta- 
cle of the Timaeus).44 


43. A similar scheme seems to underlie the Chaldaean Oracles, where the Father 
takes himself away with himself his own fire or hypostatic identity, leaving only his 
power and intellect to form the paternal or second intellect. 

44. Stobaeus, Anthologium I p.8,1-9,9: “Bott 8€ dpiuós, ws Tómo eimeiv, 
cÜoTna pováðwv, Ñ mponoôtopòs TArBous ard pováðos ápxóuevos xai dva- 
To8.opós eis povdSa karaAijyov, Mováes è mepatvovat mooórn$, Hts HELoU- 
uévov Tod TANPous KaTa Tiv bdaipeow Tavrós dpiOuoU orepngeica povýv te kai 
otdow Aayfávec- mepatrépo yàp n povàs tis Togórnros ovK toxvet dvamo- 
SiGe” Gore povàs fro. amd Tod écrávat Kai KATÀ rabrà WoatTtws drpemros 
yu€vetv, Tj ad Tod 8Lakekpio9at Kal TavTEhGs pepovddbar Tod TANPous eüAóyus 
€x. Cf. the close parallel in Theon of Smyrna, Expositio 18,3-20,11 Hiller. 
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In brief, number is a collection of monads, or a progression of multiplicity 
beginning from a monad, and reversion terminating at the monad. Monads 
delimit Quantity, which is whatever has been deprived and is left remain- 
ing and stable when multiplicity is diminished by the subtraction of each 
number. For a monad does not have the power to revert further than quan- 
tity; so that truly a monad is appropriately named from its being stable and 
remaining unchangeably the same, or from being distinct and completely 
isolated from multiplicity. (Stobaeus, Anthologium |, p. 8,1-11) 


This seems to be an adaptation of the Old Pythagorean derivation of the 
number One according to which the Unlimited (atetpia) is drawn or 
breathed in and limited by Limit, except here the limiting principle 
draws in or contracts itself.55 Here the function of Limit is called sub- 
traction. Moderatus seems to have associated this second level not only 
with the generation of numbers, but also with an elementary notion of 
emanation, conceiving the Monad as a permanence (ovh) from which 
Multiplicity4® generates a system of monads or ideal numbers by a pro- 
gression (rrporo8topós) from and a return (àvamo8toyós) to the Mo- 
nad.47 

Stobaeus’ first excerpt from Moderatus is immediately followed by 
what (at least according to the parallel passage in Theon of Smyrna, 
Expositio 18,3-20,11 Hiller) may be another citation of Moderatus, in 
this case distinguishing between numbers as distinct but indivisible for- 
mal entities and the countable numbers of quantities and calculation 
(cf. Aristotle, Physics 219b6):48 


45. Aristotle, Met. XIV 1091a13-19: of pèv otv TIv6ayópetot ... $avepós yap 
Aéyovcte Ws Tod Evds cvcTaÜévros eit’ EE émnéðwv elt’ Ek xpotüs eit’ ék 
cmépuaos ett’ €& Gv ámopoðotv eimeiv eùðùs TO EyytoTa Tod dmre(pov 0 EiAKETO 
kai érepaíivero ÙTÒ rob méparos. 

46. Here in the sense of eidetic multiplicity, rather than in Speusippus' sense of 
the Indefinite Dyad, which approximates Moderatus' notion of pure, formless quan- 
tity, 

47. Cf. the Neoplatonic Moné, Proodos, and Epistrophé and the function of the 

Sethian “Triple Power” discussed in Chapter 12. 
. 48. Ties Tov dpiOuóv dpxrjv dmejnvavro T! pováða, rv 8€ ádpiOumróv 
ápxrv TÒ Ev, Tobüro 86€ oGpa Tepvópevov eis dmetpov: Mote TÀ dpiOumrà TOv 
ápiOuGv Taty Stadddrtreiv, fj Stadeper rà oúpata TÖV dowpaTwv. ElGévat 6€ 
Kai ToUro xph, OTL TGV dpLOuGv elomyrjoavro Tas apxas oi uv veórepot Trjv TE 
pováða kai tiv váða, oi 6€ MvOayopikoi macas mapa TÒ eEfis Tàs TGV öpwv 
exOéoets, Ôl Öv dptioi Te Kai repurrot voobvrat (i.e., the dyad is principle of two 
things, the triad of three things, etc.). 
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Some declare the principle of numbers to be the monad, while the principle 
of enumerable things is the one. The latter entity can be infinitely divided, 
so that enumerables are different from numbers in the same way that cor- 
poreals differ from incorporeals. One must also realize that, while more re- 
cent thinkers (e.g., Plato) posited the principles of numbers to be the mo- 
nad and dyad, the Pythagoreans posited all the principles as the sequential 
series of terms through which even and odd are conceived. (Stobaeus, An- 


thologium I, p. 9,2-9) 


Stobaeus also says that Moderatus distinguished between numbers as 
distinct but indivisible formal entities and the countable numbers of 
quantities and calculation*? such that the monad, dyad, etc. are con- 
ceived as ideal entities, *ideal numbers," which define pure quantity or 
extension by delineating it (or according to Porphyry's testimony, “ren- 
dering it eidetic by numerical distinction") into groups or sets of count- 
able objects. 

Thus ideal magnitude seems to have two moments, a systolic and a 
diastolic, the one a contraction of ideal multiplicity to its limit in the 
Monad to produce unformed quantity, and the other a generation of ideal 
numbers from the Monad that increasingly delineates indefinite quantity 
into the determinate mathematical objects (ratios, proportions) that will 
form the content of the cosmic soul.°° 

A similar process is described in the Platonizing Sethian treatises. The 
emergence of the Barbelo Aeon from the Invisible Spirit as a projection 
or shadow of the One presented in Zostrianos and the Three Steles of 
Seth (VIII 78,6-84,1 and VII 122,1-34 respectively) is closely parallel to 
Moderatus' account of the emergence of Quantity from the second One: 
a self-privation of the unitary source results in the emergence of a recep- 
tacle of becoming that forms a place for the discrete multiplicity arising 
from the intellectual delimitation of indefinite continuity; matter is a 
shadow cast by the non-being existing primally in quantity. The process 
is even more explicit in Allogenes: 


XI 45 ? For after it (the Barbelo Aeon) [contracted], ? [it expanded] and *4 
[spread out] and became complete, ?* [and] it was empowered [with] ?5 all 
of them, by knowing [itself] 2” [in the perfect Invisible Spirit]. ?* And it 
[became] ?? [an] aeon who knows [herself] *° [because] she knew that one. 


49. Cf. Aristotle, Physics 219b6. 
50. Cf. the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 224.34 [Rehm]: kata yap ékractv kai 
GvoToATv h povàs Suds elvat vopicerat. 
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By whatever channels, Moderatus' doctrine of divine emanation through 
self-privation or self-contraction and subsequent expansion constitutes 
an important source for the emanative doctrine of these Sethian treatises. 

Moderatus' third *One" is psychical and participates in the One and 
the Ideas; it is the equivalent of the World Soul, which would presuma- 
bly contain actual numbers and geometricals. Last comes Matter, con- 
ceived as the lower shadow cast by the primal Non-being, which seems 
to be a principle opposed to the unitary Logos first manifested as Quan- 
tity by a privation of its eidetic power. 

In this scheme, a material principle exists at every level except the 
highest: 1) at the level of the second One as 1) the primal Non-being and 
Quantity or Multiplicity left over from the self-privation of the unitary 
Logos, and 2) probably at the level of the third, psychic level (which 
Moderatus characterized as Number) where Matter as extension is pro- 
portioned by the second One with ideal magnitude to form geometrical 
shapes, and disarray or dispersion is rendered as eidetic (determinate) 
number by numerical distinction. At a still lower level, 3) matter is ap- 
parently impressed with those shapes and numerical proportions to pro- 
duce objects of the subjacent sensible realm of Nature, and finally 4) in 
the form of its remainder at the lowest level, matter is a shadow of Non- 
being devoid of all shape, declining toward Non-being. 

This is much like the system of Speusippus, in that one finds a mate- 
rial principle at every level except the first, and that at the second level, 
the ideal numbers or mathematicals are generated from the interaction of 
the principles of unity and of multiplicity. However, the differences are 
many: Speusippus allowed no principle beyond these two as does Mod- 
eratus in the case of his first One; Moderatus ascribes being to the mo- 
nadic generator of numbers, which Speusippus is not likely to have 
done, and conceives the principle of multiplicity to be derived from the 
monadic second one, while for Speusippus the One and Multiplicity are 
coeval principles, neither one deriving from the other, and having noth- 
ing beyond them. Finally, although Speusippus allowed for a material 
principle at each level after the first, it is unclear whether or not he en- 
tertained the existence of multiple principles of unity beyond the primal 
One as Moderatus seems to, unless at each of his five spheres of being 
he presupposes the existence of something analogous to the one, as he 
seems to imply by the function of the *point" in the realm of the ge- 
ometricals. 
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By positing a sole transcendent first principle, Moderatus not only 
seems to elaborate a metaphysics found already in Eudorus of Alexan- 
dria, but also exhibits a nearly peremptory anticipation of Plotinus' three 
“hypostases.” Though explicitly present only at the second and lowest 
ontological levels, there seems to be a feminine material principle im- 
plicitly present at every level except the highest. At the second level, the 
ideal numbers or mathematicals are generated from the interaction of the 
principles of unity and of sheer Quantity, and form the content of the 
psychic realm, which Moderatus, like Xenocrates, called Number, as 
that which “comprises proportions" (apud Iamblichus in Stobaeus, An- 
thologium 1.49.32,31-49 Hense = 1.364 Wachsmuth). At the lowest 
level, one finds a residue of evil, a shadow of non-being existing pri- 
mally as sheer quantity, which results from the gradual privation of the 
ordering power of the One at ever lower levels of the ontological scale. 

The whole process seems to be an elaboration of the Platonic and the 
Old Academic doctrine of the generation of Forms from the One and the 
unlimited Dyad of the Great and the Small, and of the generation of 
sensible things from the Forms (as determinate measures) and the Dyad. 
This is clearly the doctrine of principles utilized in the Philebus, where 
they are called Limit and the Unlimited. What is new here is the genera- 
tion of the dyadic principle of quantity from the Monad in its prefigura- 
tive state, conceived as a “unitary Logos." Rather than actively imposing 
limit on the Unlimited (the Great and the Small, the More and Less), as 
seems to be the case in the Old Academic scheme, the Monad seems to 
give rise to a supreme One as a stable, inactive and inert permanence, 
rather more as Plato envisions the role of the forms (the “Father” in 
Timaeus 48E-52D). Instead, it is only the Monad (unitary Logos) and 
Dyad that are active in the process on the second level, where the Mo- 
nad initiates its own limitation and generates a system of monads. 

In Neopythagorean fashion, one of Plato's two originally coeval op- 
posite principles is now derived from the other, a novelty which Numen- 
ius (frg. 52 des Places: the indefinite dyad originated from single monad 
withdrawing from its nature and wandering into the condition of the 
dyad) later rejected, attributing it to Pythagoreans who misunderstood 
Plato. This development is the logical outcome of the pre-Philonic 
Neopythagorean postulation of a supreme One located beyond the level 
of the generative principles themselves (the Limit and Unlimited), first 
attested in the Pythagorean Memoirs quoted by Alexander Polyhistor 
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ca. 80 BCE (apud Diogenes Laertius, Vitae VIII,25-35),5! followed by 
Eudorus of Alexandria ca. 30 BCE (apud Simplicius, in Phys. 9.181,10- 
30, cited above), and others. 

Moderatus’ doctrine of multiple principles of unity, as Dodds has 
shown;?? seems to be informed by a conscious appropriation of the hy- 
potheses of Plato's (the Pythagorean!) Parmenides: the One beyond 
being (137C-142A), the One which is (142B-145A), the One as one and 
many (145A-155E), the One as neither one nor many (ISSE-157B), 
things other than the One (157B-159B), and then the cases of the non- 
being of the One (160B-end). Not only is it probable that Moderatus 
appropriates the Parmenides, but it is also clear that he has effected an 


51. Cited above, p. 353. 

52. E. R. DODDS, “The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neoplatonic 
One,” Classical Quarterly 22 (1928), 129-142. In their introduction to Volume Two 
of Proclus’ Platonic Theology (Proclus, Théologie Platonicienne, Livre TI [Collec- 
tion des universités de France; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1974], xxx-xxxv), H. SAF- 
FREY and L. WESTERINK argue that Moderatus' teaching derives not from an inter- 
pretation of the Parmenides but from a creative exegesis of the Second Letter (312E) 
in connection with readings from the Republic (VI 509B), Philebus (15A), and 
Timaeus (27C; 52D). In their view (following Zeller; cf., similarly, Hadot, Porphyre 
et Victorinus 1.166 and n. 1 there), the “three Ones" of Simplicius’ report have been 
glossed by Porphyry (e.g., “the second One, which is truly being and intelligible”; 
“the third, which relates to Soul") and, consequently, follow the division of hypothe- 
ses attributed to Porphyry in Proclus’ /m Parm., 1053,38-1054,37. Porphyry, in 
effect, altered Moderatus' teaching to fit his own system. But the negative theologies 
of the Middle Platonic sources referred to in this chapter’s discussion (infra) of 
Alcinous demonstrate that this cannot be the case. As J. WHITTAKER has pointed out, 
the passages from Alcinous and Clement are mutually dependent upon a “theologi- 
cally inclined Middle Platonic commentary upon,” or “a Middle Platonic theologico- 
metaphysical adaptation of the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides.” The Middle 
Platonists did not in fact regard the Parmenides simply as a “logical exercise book.” 
Therefore, they (and the Sethian treatises which are similarly dependent on common 
Middle Platonic sources) provide “incontestable proof of a pre-Plotinian theological 
interpretation of the First Hypothesis of the Parmenides, and they must be taken 
seriously into account when one weighs the value of Simplicius’ [/n Phys. 9.230,34- 
231,27 Diels] report (drawn from Porphyry) of a metaphysical interpretation on 
Neoplatonic lines of the first three Hypostases by the Platonist Moderatus in the first 
century after Christ” (“Philological Comments on the Neoplatonic Notion of Infin- 
ity,” The Significance of Neoplatonism [ed. R. Baine Harris; Studies in Neoplaton- 
ism I; Norfolk, VA: International Society of Neoplatonic Studies, 1976], 155-172, 
esp. 156-159). À propos the curious Second Letter, Moderatus himself might be a 
good candidate for its author, having derived the "three kings" from his own inter- 
pretation of the Parmenides. 
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identification between the indefinite dyad or the Great and the Small of 
Plato's oral teaching, the principle of the Unlimited or the More and the 
Less of the Philebus 23C-26D, and the receptacle of the Timaeus 
48E-52D, all now characterized as the sheer quantity produced by the 
“privation” or self-contraction of the One or “unitary logos.” 

The thought of Moderatus, sparsely attested as it is, is fundamental to 
the understanding not only of Plotinus but also of Sethian and Valentin- 
ian Gnosticism. His treatment of matter is profoundly present in Valen- 
tinian speculation on the origin of matter. Although the Sethian texts do 
not speculate extensively on the origin of lower matter, Moderatus’ 
notion of emanation and the production and limitation of indefinite ex- 
tension is basic to the Sethian view of the function of the Triple Pow- 
ered One to be expounded in Chapter 12, and his concept of lower mat- 
ter as a shadow appearing primally in quantity seems to be reflected in 
several Sethian texts. Aspects of Moderatus’ view of both higher and 
lower matter and its generation are evident at many places in Plotinus: 
1) his treatment of matter as a privation that is "caught" by intelligible 
reality; 2) his suggestion that lower matter is not entirely excluded from 
form; 3) his view that evil is not to be explained by a proactive cause, 
and 4) his view that evil is to be explained by the fall of matter as non- 
being or privation. 


B. Plutarch of Cheironeia 


Moderatus’ contemporary, Plutarch of Cheironeia (ca. 45-120 CE) 
produced a number of metaphysical essays that seem to reflect a system 
similar to those of Moderatus and Philo. Like Moderatus, Plutarch refers 
to the supreme deity as the One or Monad. Yet while the supreme One 
of Moderatus is elevated above involvement with anything below it and 
seems to be produced from the self-privation of the second One (who is 
interpreted as the divine Intellect), Plutarch's One is a transcendent 
Mind or Logos which contains the Ideas as its thoughts, and is symbol- 
ized by the soul of Osiris.5? To the One, Plutarch (De defectu oraculo- 
rum 428F) opposes the indefinite dyad, as the feminine element underly- 
ing all formlessness and disorder, identifying it not only with the 
Necessity (aváyxn) of the Timaeus (48A, 56C, 68E) but also with what 
he understands to be the malificent soul of Laws X. But as Dillon points 


53. I here follow DILLON, Middle Platonists, 199-224. 
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out, when he theologizes this, as in the De Iside et Osiride (369E), it is 
as a male principle: the Persian Ahriman or the Egyptian Seth-Typhon.5* 

What is new in Plutarch's scheme is the addition of a proactive evil 
psychic force responsible for irrational perturbations of the celestial 
realm, a Seth-Typhon figure antagonistic toward Osiris, the principle of 
order, but not sufficiently effective to destroy the prevailing celestial 
order. According to De animae procreatione in Timaeo (1014B-1015F), 
in the Timaeus, Plato had maintained the existence of primal matter in 
disordered motion as well as a certain shifting motion of the receptacle 
related to the “works of necessity"; but since all motion is caused by 
soul, there must therefore be a primal irrational soul responsible for this 
motion; further, since this ordered cosmos and its cosmic soul was not 
created from nothing, the demiurge must have imposed (numerical and 
geometrical) order on this pre-existing disordered matter and its soul, 
and so the cosmos is not eternal, but *has come to be" out of disorder. 

Curiously, the introduction of an evil soul as a principle of evil oppos- 
ing the supreme deity seems to entail the demotion of the feminine prin- 
ciple of the Receptacle, traditionally conceived to be coeval with the 
One, to the status of a third principle at a subordinate ontological level. 
Plutarch names this third principle Isis, who is both wisdom (ópóvnots) 
and Matter. Indeed, Plutarch characterizes Isis as a daemon, a kind of 
soul, while also identifying her as Plato’s’ receptacle of Ideas, nurse of 
becoming and the “all-receiving” one. She is identified as Plato's pas- 
sive, material principle, eagerly receiving all procreation, who lovingly 
submits to Osiris, the masculine principle of order and form, although 
continually having to resist attack from the evil power.>> 


54. J. M. DILLON, “Female Principles in Platonism,” in /DEM., The Golden Chain 
(Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1990), IV-118. 

55. Plutarch, De Iside 53, 372E-F: 'H yàp 'lo(s oT. pèv TO Tis $0ceus 0fjhv 
kai 6ekrukóv amdons yevécews, ka00 T(8rjvr] Kal TavSexTs UTO Tod ITAárovos 
(Tim. 49A-51A), mo 6€ TGV TOAAGY pUpLUVUpos KEKANTaL tà TO mrácas UTd ToU 
Adyou Trpemouévm uopóds 8éxeo0at kai iS€as. Exet 86 oópóvrov épura Tod 
Tputou kal kupuorárou mávrov, 6 rdà'ya00 TavTOV EoTL, káketvo moet Kai SLwKEL* 
Thy 8' èK Tod Kakod devyet Kai StwWei Tat potpav, dudolv pèv oboa xwpa Kal ÜN, 
pémovca 8' dei mpós TÒ PEATLOV kai rapéxovoa yevváv EE éavríjs Exeivw kai 
Karacmeí(pewv els éavrijv dtoppods kai Opotórnras, ais xaípet Kai yéynðe 
Kutakopévr Kai UromtjimAapévr) rüv yevégeov. eiküv yap éaviv oboías «mn» év 
ün yéveots Kai pinua Tod óvros TÒ y vópevov. 
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Thus Isis is the female principle in nature and that which receives all pro- 
creation, and so she is called by Plato [Timaeus 49A, 51A] the nurse and 
all-receiving, and by most people “myriad-named,” since she is turned 
about by the Logos to receive all shapes and forms. She has an innate love 
of the first and most sovereign principle of all, which is the same as the 
Good, and this she longs for and pursues, but the portion that lies with evil 
she tries to shun and reject, for she serves as space and matter for both of 
them, but she inclines of herself to what is better, offering herself to it for 
procreation, and for the sowing in herself of emanations and likenesses 
[cf. Speusippus’ argument that the material principle cannot be evil since it 
is receptive of something praiseworthy]. In these she rejoices and is glad 
when she is impregnated with them and teems with these creations. For 
creation is an image of being in matter and an imitation of that which is. 
(Plutarch, De /side et Osiride 372E-F) 


Isis is a sort of irrational—not evil but ambivalent—world soul, mod- 
eled on Plato's Receptacle, who is closely associated with the rational 
and unambiguously good world soul, Osiris (De Iside et Osiride 371F- 
372E), but opposed to the evil soul Seth-Typhon. From Isis and the soul 
of Osiris is produced the lower Logos (symbolized by the body of 
Osiris), which contains the Ideas in their immanent aspect and thus con- 
stitutes the rational aspect of the World Soul. The World Soul is a Dyad 
composed of its rational aspect, the Logos, and its subrational aspect 
(symbolized by Isis), which, owing to contact with Matter, is disorderly 
and must be impregnated by the orderliness of the Logos. Yet Isis also 
can figure in a divine triad of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, understood as “the 
Intelligible (vonróv), Matter (Udy), and the product of these, which the 
Greeks call the cosmos" which Plutarch identifies as the Paradigm, the 
Receptacle and the offspring of the Timaeus (S0C-D), that is, Plato's 
Father-Mother-Child triad. Below these is the kógpos aionrós, the 
world of Nature (vots), symbolized by the younger Horus. On the 
other hand, given Plutarch's alternate identification of Isis with the irra- 
tional aspect of the cosmic soul and of the sensible world with Horus as 
the offspring of Isis and Osiris (as the Logos or rational cosmic soul), it 
seems as if Plutarch tends in effect to demote this entire implied family 
triad to the level of the World Soul, leaving as primal principles the 
supreme One and the evil dyadic principle Seth-Typhon. As Dillon ob- 
serves, 56 


56. DILLON, “Female Principles in Platonism," IV-119. 
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what we have is a triad of Logos, irrational World-Soul (acting as its mat- 
ter), and physical world. Isis is, then, a significantly different figure from 
Sophia, and more than a step from her in the direction of Gnosticism. 


This Horus begotten by Isis is the younger Horus, the sensible cosmos, 
to be distinguished from the elder Horus; as Dillon goes on to point out, 
at De Iside et Osiride 373B-C, Plutarch gives an allegory of *a compos- 
ite Graeco-Egyptian myth" about the precosmic birth of Apollo (the 
elder Horus) as a kind of primal chaos from Isis and Osiris “while these 
gods were still in the womb of Rhea":57 


This means that “before this world was made visible and its rough material 
(0n) was completely formed by the Logos, it was tested by nature (dvcet 
€Xeyxopévov, whatever that really means), and brought forth of itself the 
first creation imperfect.” This “first creation” is termed the elder Horus, 
and is said to have been born in darkness, a cripple—“a mere image and 
phantasm of the world that was to be.” So Isis, it seems, produced a sort of 
foreshadowing of the cosmos on her own, before being filled with Aóyot by 
Osiris. For Plutarch, this only indicates her desire for Form and order, but 
it has a curious resemblance to Valentinus’ myth [of the fall of Sophia]. 


Finally, while Plutarch adheres for the most part to a three-level ontol- 
ogy headed by two opposed principles, he also toyed with a four-level 
metaphysical hierarchy in which the summit of reality is occupied by a 
sole Monad who links primal stability to the realm of coming-to-be and 
passing away immediately below, which is presided over by a demiurgic 
Intellect.58 


There are four principles of all things: the first is of life, the second of mo- 
tion, the third of generation, the last of decay: the first is linked to the sec- 
ond by the Monad at the invisible, the second to the third by Intellect at the 
sun, and the third to the fourth by Nature at the moon. A fate, daughter of 
Necessity holds the keys and presides over each link: over the first Atro- 
pos, over the second Clotho, and over the link at the moon Lachesis. (De 
genio Socratis, 591B) 


Here, it seems that this supreme Monad is closely associated with a 
principle called “Life” which stands at the head of a descending series of 
feminine principles (Zoe, Kinesis, Genesis, Phthora) of change and be- 
coming, a possible anticipation of Plotinus (see below) and another ex- 
ample of a feminine principle occupying levels of reality from the high- 


57. Ibid., IV-121. 
58. Cf. H, J. KRAMER, Der Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik, 98. 
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est on down. Clearly, Plutarch's metaphysics is highly original and oc- 
casionally contradictory; perhaps his overwhelming desire to insist that 
Plato believed that the world had a beginning in time was responsible 
for its somewhat fluid character. 

This system is again much like the Old-Academic system of opposite 
first principles, but like Philo's, also employs the term Logos to repre- 
sent the place of the transcendent paradigmatic Ideas in its upper aspect 
and of the immanent world-shaping Ideas or Forms in its lower aspect. 
Although Plutarch was active in Athens, and his teacher Ammonius 
(fl. 70-80 CE) in Rome, it is likely that similarities between the thought 
of Philo and Plutarch may owe to the influence of Ammonius, who may 
have studied in Alexandria or may also have encountered Pythagoreans 
such as Thrasyllos and Adrastos in first-century Rome. In any case, this 
Alexandrian Old-Academic and Neopythagorean metaphysics seems to 
have spread throughout the Mediterranean world by the mid-first cen- 
tury CE. 


C. Nicomachus of Gerasa 


We next consider two Neopythagorean contemporaries of the second 
century, Nicomachus of Gerasa and Theon of Smyrna (fl. 100-150). On 
the basis of his two extant treatises (Introduction to Arithmetic and 
Manual of Harmonics) and two others extant in doxographical form 
(Life of Pythagoras, cited by Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras, and «Iam- 
blichus>, Theologumena Arithmeticae, ed. de Falco), Nicomachus ex- 
hibits the following system according to Dillon’s reconstruction:°? 


59. The Middle Platonists, 352-361. See the eclectic summary in Photius, Biblio- 
theca 143a22-143b31 [in part]: Tovodtov ù Tod l'epaonvob Nikopaxov Ocohoyia.... 
Aéyet 6€ Thy pováða da Te oùk OX ya TGV mAacpárov Tfj mepi aùTùv áAngeía 
Kai Tots Mpocodar óvotkois iStupact KaTaptyvis, Kal Ws vobs Te ein, elta Kai 
ápcevóOnAus, kal Beds, kai VAN 6€ mos, mádvra xpripava pLyVis os dÀn8Os, kai 
Tav6oxeUs Aoumüv kal xopnriki kal xdos, cÜyxvots, oUykpaots, dAapmía, 
ckoro&ta, xácya, Táprapos... dEwv Té éortv abrois kai HALos Kal rupáAcos, kai 
Mopóo 8€ Kai Zavós müpyos, kai oTeppatitns Aóyos .... H 8€ Suds Toa TE 
écTiv avtois, kal ÜÀm, kai rÀv dvopotov aitia, kai petaixprov mÀńðovs kai 
uováðos. 'Ek ouvOéaeós Te kai karakpáoeus póvn gov motet, 6d Kai Lon. "AAG 
Kai dvigos Kal ÉMeults, Kal TAEovaLds, Kal uóvr ÅOXNHÁTLOTOS Kal dépLoTos, 
kai metpos, dpxt Te dptiou povn, Kal oùk dprtos, ob ijv oùô' dpTidKis dpTia, 
olde TEptaadpTios, OÙÔ' dprtomépurros. ‘Aa ToUTwY pèv Ta ThEelw eyyós OTL 
Ti 8vá8os óvoikfj lGtórnru à Sè THs repare(as, My oTt máons GuLdwrias, 
xai Movodv 1j 'Epató, kai ápuovía, kai TAnpocóvn, Kai píča ob kat’ évépyetáv 
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The supreme God is simply called the highest God. Next comes the 
first-born One, the Monad, a demiurgic Mind (texviKds vods or 0cós). 
This Mind encompasses all opposition and multiplicity since all num- 
bers (each number being identified with various deities) potentially pre- 
exist in it as its ideas; it is potentially and seminally all things including 
Matter. By a process of self-doubling, the Monad gives rise to the Dyad 
of excess and deficiency, that is, matter in the proper sense, which is all- 
receiver of the omeppatityns Aóyos of the Monad. By virtue of its ex- 
cess and deficiency the Dyad can also be called daring (róAja), Isis, and 
Rhea, but also Phanes, the first to appear. In some sense the Dyad is a 
“distance-mark” (kájurrnp), in which the Monad is both starting point 
and finishing point in the flowing forth and return of the rational princi- 
ples (Aóyot) from and to the Monad, in what seems to be an elementary 
process of emanation and reversion.© In this way, physical bodies are 
formed in two phases: first the monad interacts with the indefinite dyad 
to produce the Forms (understood as numbers), and these in turn interact 
with matter to produce corporeal entities, a doctrine discussed in the 
previous chapter that according to Aristotle (Metaphysics 1, 6)! goes 
back to Plato and which is reflected in Plato’s Philebus (16C; 23C; 24A- 
26D). 

Apparently the immanent aspect of these Aóyot is the Triad, a kind of 
immanent Logos or rational World Soul, which is symbolized by the 
three Fates. This triad symbolizes a threefold process of emanation: the 
emission (rpónots) or sowing of the seminal Aóyot, their reception 


mw, Kai 60vapus, Kal móðes moAvmtódkov "Ións, Kai Kopudai, kai ávns....' H 8€ 
Tpids oTt pèv mpüTos Tepiccós Kat’ Évépyetav, kai TéAetos mpóros, kai 
uecórns, kai dvahoyia: THY Te Tis pováðos óóvajuv eis évépyetav kai émék- 
Tav TpoXwpeiv Torei. 'AAAG kai. MpwTioTn, Kal kupiws pováðwv oóoTnua. Elta 
Aovróv évreüOev abrois mpós TO þvorohoyikòv aipeTat ó dptjós* aitia Te yap 
Tov Tpx StaoTaTod, kai TepaTWTLKT) Tis dmetptas THs év apLOyuG, Kai ópotov, 
kai tabrév, kai dpddoyov, Kai dpiopévov. ’AA’ otro raüra óopruká: Ta 8 oUx 
Ópota, Kai vots tis Ù rptás, Kai eüfovMas kai cuvégews aitia, Kai yvdats, 
dpiOuoÜ TÒ KupLuTaTov, uovciKijs Te Taons kupia Kai ovoTaats, Kai ye kai 
yeoperptas órt uáM oa. Cf. this arithmology with that of Marsanes (X 32,5-33,9), 
cited in Chapter 14, p. 628. 

60. <Iamblichus>, Theologoumena arithmeticae 9.14-23; cf.In Nicomachi 
arithmeticam introductionem 76.17-79.25. 

61, Numbers come from the participation of the Great and the Small in Unity; 
sensible things are constituted by the Forms and the Great and the Small; the Forms, 
understood as numbers, are composed of Unity and the Dyad of the Great and the 
Small, 
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(UroBox1j) and recompense (d4vtaTd6wats) to their source in the Mo- 
nad.? As the marriage (yápos) of the Monad and Dyad, the Triad is 
associated with an intermediate realm, the Moon, and is called Hecate.5? 
The lower World Soul, though subrational, is a solid spherical entity 
which orders the world and is called the Hexad, a projection of Hecate 
(€kareBeAris). Finally there is the realm of Matter, the physical cos- 
mos, called the Tetrad. Aspects of this system also underlie the Chal- 
daean Oracles. 

Nicomachus also employs the imagery of Timaeus 48E-52D when he 
characterizes the Monad as mind, bisexual, god, matter in a certain 
sense, all-receiver (rravóoxe0s), container-like (xwpnTıkń), chaos, mix- 
ture, composition, lightless, darkness, gap and Tartaros (apud Photius, 
Biblioteca 187, 143a.22-28). Like Moderatus, Nicomachus has the Dyad 
arise from the Monad, but unlike Moderatus’ derivation of Quantity 
from the negative withdrawal or self-privation of the Monad, Nicoma- 
chus’ model of derivation employs a process of self-doubling or expan- 
sion/extension of the Monad. Of course, both of these models are a de- 
parture from the old Academic notion of the. primacy of two coeval 
opposite principles, and show the marks of Neopythagorean influence. 


D. Theon of Smyrna 


Although he does not explicitly present a theological or metaphysical 
system, something of Theon’s views can be deduced from his summary 
of the properties of the first ten numbers in his Expositio (99,24-106,11 


62. <Iamblichus>, Theologoumena arithmeticae 19.5-11; this seems to be an- 
other anticipation of the Neoplatonic doctrine of permanence, procession and rever- 
sion (Lov). rpóo8os and émovpodr|), the three successive states of a lower hyposta- 
sis as it emanates from a higher one. 

63. On the triad, cf. Nicomachus, Theologoumena apud <lamblichus> Theo- 
logoumena arithmeticae 17,15-18,3: Tt px) Kat’ évépyetav dpiQyoU 1 TpLas 
pováðwv ovoTýpaTı óptÇopévov' povàs pév yàp rpómov rivà Ň dvds là TO 
dpxoetGés, otaTnpa 8€ pováðos Kal 6vá8os 1] TpLas mpórr adda Kai TéAovs Kal 
uécov kal dpxfis mportorn émekrua], Sl dv reAetórns mepatverat Maca. elos 
Tfs Tüv ÓXov reAeotovpyias 18 koi ùs ddnOds dpiOpós ù TpLds, Loórnra. Kal 
atépnoiv wa Tod mAe(ovos Kai éAárrovos ois dots mapécxev, dpicaca THY 
ünv Kai Lophwdoaca motorijruv Tacdv Surdpeo.v. According to Photius, Biblio- 
theca 187, 143b.21-2 (if this is Nicomachus) the triad causes the power of the mo- 
nad to proceed into act and extension. 

64. Cf. «Iamblichus», Theologoumena arithmeticae 3.17-6.18 [in part] reporting 
on the ideas of Nicomachus and Anatolius. 
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Hiller):5$ The Monad is the principle (dpx1)) and most absolute of all 
things; from it are all things, though it itself is from nothing; it is indi- 
visible and potentially all things, not yet having stood out of its nature 
by division. With it are ranked the intelligibles and the nature of the 
Ideas; it is God and Mind and absolute Goodness, Beauty, Justice and 
Equality. 

Somewhat as in Nicomachus, for Theon the self-doubling of the Mo- 
nad gives rise to the Dyad, which corresponds to Matter and everything 
that is perceptible and in generation, movement, growth, composition, 
commonness and relation. Combining with the Monad, the Dyad be- 
comes the Triad, which is the first to have beginning, middle and end; 
thus the Triad is all things and plurality. The Tetrad is the first image 
and number of the solid and completes all harmonies. Finally, the per- 
ceptible world is represented by the Ogdoad as the cube, the shape of the 
earthly element. Although he does not mention him by name, Theon 
also quotes with approval Moderatus' views concerning the production 
of mathematical quantity and geometrical magnitude by means of pro- 
cession from and reversion upon the Monad (Expositio 18,3-20,11). 


65. Theon of Smyrna, Expositio 99,24-101,10 Hiller: ù pèv yàp povàs dpxi) 
ndavtwv Kal kupuurárr macóv [...] [100 Hiller] kai €& ñs mávra, abri 8é é€ 
oùôevós, d&ta(peros kai Suvdpet mávra, dieráfAnros, um8emoómore TS abThs 
é&crayuévn dicews Kata Tov moMamAactacpóv: Kad’ ijv müv TS vonróv Kai 
d'yévvnrov kai 1 rüv iðeðv dots Kal 6 Beds Kal ò voüs kai TO kaAóv kai TO 
ayadov kal. ékáor] TGV vorróv oUctóv, olov abTd kaAóv, aùTò BikaLov, avró [Tò] 
loov ékacTov yàp ToúTwv ws ëv Kai Kad’ éavró voeirat. mpoórr| 6€ abe Kai 
HeTaBoAr ék povddos cis váða Kata 8umAactagpóv THs pováôos, Kad Ñv VAN Kal 
Tv Tò aic8nróv kai 1| yéeveots Kai 7| Kivnats kai 1j avEnots Kai rj aúvðeors Kai 
koivov(a kai TO mpós TL. 1] 6€ Suds cvveA9o0ca TH pováôt yiveTat Tptás, fjr.s 
prr dpxiv Kai uéca Kai reXevriv éxet. 60 kal MpdTH Aéyerat mávra elvat 
émi yàp éAarróvov avrijs oU AéyeTat távra elvat, AAG ëv Kal dudórepa, Em 6€ 
TÜv Tpiàv TavTa. kai rpeis cmovóds moroúpeða SnrodvTEs TL mávra d'ya0à 
airoópe8a, Kai ToUs Kata mávra dOAlous rp.ca8ALovs kaAoüuev Kai roUs kard 
Távra pakapious Tpicpakapious. mporn 8€ kal 1 Tob EmméSou $óots ék Tobrov. 
Jj yàp 7ptds oiov elkàv emméSou, kai npt abTod bmógraots év rpcyóvo, Kai 
Già totto tpia aiTav yévn, LoómAevpov (oockeAés oKadnvov [T]: [101 Hiller] 
Tpels 8€ kai ywriar dporobpevat 1 uev Spd} TH Tod Evds $Ücet, üp.ojiévr Kai é£ 
loov kai dpolou cvveotaaa: 61d kai macat ai dpbai dddrAats eiciv icat, pécat 
obcat dfeias kai ápfAetag Kai bmepéxovros kai bmepexopevou' ai 6€ Aovmai 
ámetpot kai dóp.a ot: €x yap Umepoxfis kai Edrelipews avveoTáoiv, Ù SE rptàs EK 
Tis uová&os kai 6vá5os c moret KaTa oúvðeoLv, ds éot TPTOS réAetos dpiOuós 
TOig éavrob pépeotv Laos dv: 6 6€ réAetos otros guvreOels TH TPUTW rerpayovo 
Ti} Terpáb. moret THy óekába. 
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This is all Neopythagorean, with little Old Academic influence. Note 
especially in Nicomachus and Theon how the Dyad arises from a self- 
doubling of the Monad, while in Moderatus, it arises by the Monad's 
self-privation of its unity. The latter is similar to process which Nu- 
menius (frg. 52 des Places) attributes to "certain Pythagoreans" accord- 
ing to whom the Indefinite Dyad (immensa duitatis) arises when the 
monad recedes from its unique nature (ab unica ... recendente a natura 
sua singularitate). 


E. The Didaskalikos of Alcinous (or Albinus of Smyrna) 


In the Didaskalikos (long thought to have been written by Albinus, a 
Platonist pupil of Gaius and teacher of Galen, active in Smyrna ca. 100- 
165 CE) of a certain otherwise unknown Alcinous, we see little influence 
of Neopythagoreanism. Alcinous thinks more in terms of the Platonism 
formulated among the contemporaries of Cicero, and reflected in Letters 
58 and 65 of Seneca.?? His Didaskalikos (chs. VIII-X) holds the three 
principles of Platonism to be matter, ideas, and God. His hierarchy of 
being seems to consist of a first God, an active intellect, a potential 
intellect, and a cosmic soul, although (in spite of the phrase "still nobler 
than this") Dillon thinks that the first God and the active intellect are 
intended to be one and the same: 


66. See citations in nn. 21-26 above. Hippolytus shows that the Simonian Megale 
Apophasis, like the Valentinians, used the concept of emanation (mpoBodn, 
mpoépxeadat) of a Dyad preexisting in the Monad (the Valentinians, Ref. V1.29.5-6; 
the Megale Apophasis, Ref. V1.18.4-7). 

67. I here follow J. DILLON, The Middle Platonists, 267-306 and his commentary 
on the Didaskalikos: Alcinous: The Handbook of Platonism (Clarendon Later An- 
cient Philosophers; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993); see too the commentary of 
J. WHITTAKER in Alcinoos: Enseignement des doctrines de Platon, introduction, 
texte établi et commenté par J. Whittaker et traduit par P. Louis (Association Gil- 
laume Budé, CUF; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1990). 

68. Didaskalikos X.2-3 Hermann: 'Enei 8€ Wuxfis vods dpetvov, vob 8€ Tob év 
Suvápet 6 Kat’ évépyetav mávra vodv kal äpa Kai dei, roórov ÔÈ kaMov ò 
aittos ToUrov kai ómep dv Ett dvurépo roórov ü$éoTnkev, obros dv ei ò 
mpóros cós, airLos Umápxov Tod del évepyeiv TÔ và TOD aüpmavros ovpavod. 
"Evepyéi 8€ dk(vnros, altos Öv eis TodTOV, às kai ò jos els Tijv ópaatw, órav 
abr mpoofAér, Kai Ws TO ópekróv kive THY ópe&w dktvnrov Umápxov: obra ye 
Sù Kai oros 6 vods kwrjce. TOV voüv Tod cüpmavros ovpavod. 10.3 'Emel 5€ ò 
mpüros vods KaANOTOS, Sel Kai KaMLOTOY abr vonróv vmokeio0at, ovdév 6€ 
abro káMwov: éavróv dv ov kai rà avroð vorjiara del vooin, Kai ain Ù 
évépyeta abroü iéa Umápxet. ... TaTHp SÉ éott TO aittos elvat mávrov Kai 
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10.2 Since Intellect is better than Soul, and Intellect in activity intelligizing 
all things simultaneously and eternally is better than Intellect in potential- 
ity, and still nobler than this is the cause of this and whatever might exist 
superior to these; this would be the Primal God, which is the cause of the 
eternal activity of the Intellect of the whole heaven. The former, mo- 
tionless, activates this latter, even as the sun effects vision when someone 
looks at it, and as an object of desire sets desire in motion, while remaining 
itself motionless, even thus will this Intellect move the Intellect of the 
whole heaven. 3. But since the first Intellect is the noblest of things, there 
must be for it the noblest object of thought, and nothing is nobler than it is 
itself; so therefore it would have to contemplate eternally itself and its own 
thoughts, and this activity of it is Idea... He (The Primal God) is Father by 
reason of the fact that he is cause of all things and sets in order the heav- 
enly Intellect and the Soul of the World with respect to himself and his 
thoughts; for by his own will he has filled all things with himself, raising 
up the Soul of the World and turning it towards himself as the cause of its 
Intellect, which, having been set in order by the Father, itself sets in order 
the whole of Nature in this world. (Didaskalikos X.2-3 trans. Dillon) 


Merely by serving as an object of desire, the absolutely motionless Pri- 
mal God activates the first Intellect which by its own “motionless mo- 
tion” causes the eternal activity of the second (potential) “Intellect of the 
entire heaven.” The first Intellect contemplates itself and its thoughts 
(the Ideas) and is thus the paradigm of all things in nature,? and seems 
to be the rational aspect of the World Soul, whose subrational, potential 
Intellect is “awakened” and brought to order (Didaskalikos XIV.3) by 
the First Intellect, thence ordering nature by means of its own power and 
by various 8auióves who inhabit the heavens. Much of this sounds in- 
spired by Aristotle's doctrine of the divine self-moved Intelligence, as 
Dillon and others have observed. While this seems to be the majority 
interpretation of this passage, one might alternatively understand it as 
envisioning a supreme principle transcending a double (active and po- 
tential or demiurgic) intellect that in turn presides over the cosmic soul, 
along lines similar to the three gods of Numenius. 


Kocueiv Tov olpdviov vodv Kai Tv Wuxi Tod kócptov Trpós éavróv Kal mpós TAS 
€avrob vorjoets. Kata yap Thy éavroü BovAnoty éumémnke mávra €avTob, Thy 
buxty ToU kócjtov éTeyelpas Kai els éavróv émorpéijas, TOD vod atts aitLos 
Umdpxwv" ds kocyum8eis tnò Tod Tatpds SiakoopeEl oúpnacav piov év TŜE TO 
Kéopw, 

69. Rather like Aristotle’s (Met. XII 1072b3-13; 1074b33-1075a4) description of 
the first unmoved mover as a self-thinking cause of motion. 
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Alcinous' description of his First God is an excellent example of the 
sort of second-century negative theologies to be found both in non- 
gnostic sources such as Aristides’ Apologia (I 4-5), and in the gnostic 
systems of Eugnostos the Blessed (Ill, 71-2), Basilides (ca. 125 CE apud 
Hippolytus, Ref. VII 20.2-21.1), and—to be discussed in Chapter 12—in 
the Sethian treatises Apocryphon of John and Allogenes (which share 
word-for-word common language: BG 23,3-26,13 = NHC II 3,18-25 = 
NHC XI 62,28-63,23), as well as in Zostrianos (VIII 64,13-66,11 also 
sharing common language with Marius Victorinus, Adversus Arium 
1.49,9-40).7° The Didaskalikos (X.3-4 = 164,31-165,14 Hermann) 
reads:7! 


The first God is eternal, ineffable, self-complete, i.e., not wanting in any- 
thing, ever-perfect, i.e., eternally complete, all perfect, i.e., perfect in every 
respect; divinity, substantiality, truth, symmetry, and good. I say this not as 
distinguishing these terms from one another, but as all denoting a single 
thing. ... [positive attributes follow: good, beauty, truth, father] ... He is 
ineffable, comprehended by mind alone, as we have said, since he is nei- 
ther genus or species nor differentia, Nor can anything be attributed to him, 
neither bad (for to say this is improper), nor good (which would mean his 
participation in something, especially goodness), nor indifferent (which is 
out of accord with [any] conception of him), nor qualified (for he has no 
quality nor even a perfected quality), nor unqualified (since he has not been 
deprived of some quality attached to him), nor is he a part, nor is he a 
whole possessing certain parts, nor is he the same or different from some- 


70. Cf. also Justin, II Apologia 6.1-2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 4.1; Theophilus, 
Ad Autolycum I 3-4. 

71. Didaskalikos X.3-4 [164,28-165,14 Hermann]: Kai pv ò mpóros beds 
aidids ÉOTLV, dppnros, AÙTOTEAÙS TouTéaTLv dmpooóer|s, devreArs TouTEaTLV del 
TéAetos, TAVTEANS TOUTEGTL TaVTN TéAELOS’ BELdTHS, oUctóTns, dAnfeta, ovp- 
petpia, dyaðóv. Aéyw 8€ obx Ws Xwpi{wy Trabra, dÀ ds Kata mávra évòs voov- 
uévov. Kai dya6óv pév oTt, 6.órt mávra eis Súvapıv evepyeTel, mavrós ayadod 
aittos dv" kaAóv &é, OTL altos TH EavTOD pice TEEdV EOTL kai oúppeTpov" 
aAndera 5€, Lót Taons dAm8eías apxt Ùmápxet, os ó Aros mavrós $urós' 
"Appnros 8' éoti kai và povw Anrrós, ds eiprrat, Emel OUTE yévos éoviv OUTE 
€l6os otte Siadhopd, GAN oOvSE GUPPEBNKE TL aTG, obre kakóv (où yàp Oépis 
TobTo elteiv), obre dya6óv (xarà ueroxnv ydp Tivos EoTaL obros Kal pddLoTA 
dyaðóTnTos), oUre áStáþopov (ose yap TodTO Kata THY €vvotav avTod), odTE 
moróv (ob yap morwðév eoTt Kai Umó TOLTHTOS TotoUTov dTrorereAeopiévov), OTE 
dmotov (ob yap €orépnrat Tod motóv elvat EMLBAAAOVTOS TLVOS abr ToLOD): obre 
uépos Tivds, oUTe Ws ÓXov éxov TLVa pépn, ore GoTe rabróv uA elvat Ñ érepov 
ovdév yàp abTQ cuuféBnke, kad’ 6 SivaTat TOY dÀXov xoptaOfvat: obre Kivel 
oUre kvetrat. 
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thing (for nothing has been attributed to him by which he can be distin- 
guished from the others), nor does he move nor is he moved. (trans. Dillon) 


As E. R. Dodds showed in 1928,7? this negative theology is only a natu- 
ral development of Plato’s doctrine of the Good “beyond being in power 
and dignity” in Republic VI 509B and of the speculations about the non- 
being of the One in the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides. The 
Parmenides not only lent itself to the problem of deriving the realm of 
Being and Intelligence from the absolute unity of the One, but also to 
the problem of characterizing this absolute One as the supreme principle 
of a hierarchical metaphysics. Hypothesis I of the Parmenides (137C- 
142A) presents an absolutely pure, unique and unqualified “One,” which 
cannot properly be said to “be” at all. Since any attribute such as “be- 
ing" entails predication, implying a measure of plurality in its subject 
whose unity is thereby compromised, all one can do is resort to negative 
predicates or deny it any predicates whatsoever. The non-existence of 
this One follows because it is neither a whole nor made up of parts 
(137C-D); it has neither beginning, nor middle, nor end (137D); it is 
shapeless, neither round nor straight (137D-138A); it is not anywhere, 
neither in another nor in itself (138A-B); it is neither at rest nor in mo- 
tion (138B-139B); it is neither other than nor the same as itself or an- 
other (139B-E); it is neither similar nor dissimilar to itself or another 
(139E-140B); it is without measure or sameness and so is neither equal 
to nor larger than nor smaller than itself or another (140B-C); it is has 
nothing to do with time or any length of time since it is neither the same 
age as nor older nor younger than itself or another (140E-141D); it nei- 
ther was nor will be nor is (141D-E). 


Therefore the one in no sense is. It cannot, then, *be' even to the extent of 
being one, for then it would be a thing that is and has being. Rather, if we 
can trust such an argument as this, it appears that the one neither is one nor 
is at all. And if a thing is not, you cannot say that it ‘has’ anything or that 
there is anything ‘of’ it. Consequently, it cannot have a name or be spoken 
of, nor can there be any knowledge or perception or opinion of it. It is not 
named or spoken of, not an object of opinion or of knowledge, not per- 
ceived by anything that is. (Parmenides 141E-142A trans. Cornford) 


The Didaskalikos (X.3-4) of Alcinous certainly draws on this passage, 
with certain modifications. It interprets the absence of shape (àvevoxii- 


72. E. R. DODDS, “The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neoplatonic 
One,” Classical Quarterly 22 (1928), 129-142, esp. 132-133. 


